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The 

Architectural 
History of 
Canterbury 
Cathedral 

FRANCIS WOODMAN 

An wctremary itna pleee of tfateethrs work and a major 
^ •ecteilaatfcal archfteoture of 

®*?***engei many accepted but oirt- 
of^te theoriea. ’•Alien Mecte^ Speetaior 

substantial monograph on an Engllah cathedral 

SloShl '^2®”' s*u‘*y/ though technical, la 

pl"m-n5L particularly advances understanding of the 

Pegendiflular oaihedral/->4rtdmwSaihft Suntiay tShm 

*''•’^"8“ •"** photographs 
9M X 7*fkina,llhiattated throughout 07623 £36 2i^nuary 

f^Bcent books currontty under review 

The Wars of the Roses 

MmarY AcUvHy and English Society 

ANTHONY GOODMAN 

The History of England 

jasper RIDLEY 

wars a new insight upon the past ... it is a marval of eom- 
presaion and a model of lucidity. The author combines some. 

PTOMof ° Toynbee with the avocativs 

proaeofBrvant - Tudor Eefwarda, The Tablet 

07349 £7.95 

Reading Blake’s Songs 

Thi 2ACHARYLEADER 

Sorrps:or Innocence ind of 
D6ama^*2l"h22I^®lu**^*t’* ®'*“® readings of Individual 

. -sZnZUlZXX ‘ 

The Apple^Broadcast 

... end Other new pqenrs 

■,u { UL 

: .. . 0OOIIQ8848 £3 C^88etta0985^ £S.16,+ VAT^, 

For Weber ■ .. ■ 

■■, ^j ^on tfiaSocfoldivoffitm. . - . 
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By Blair Worden 


tiRAHAM PARRY: 

The Golden Age Restor’d 

The Culture of the Stuart Court, 

I 6 fl 3<42 

2?6pn. Manchester University Press. 

£22.i0. 

U 719Q 0825 5 

STEPHEN ORGEL: 

The Jonsonlan Masque 

216pp. Columbia University Press. 

$29.95. 

II 213 053711 3 

Graham Parry’s The GoMen Age 
Reistor'd is n distinguished and elo- 
quent survey of the rclutionship be- 
tween politics and the literary and 
visual arts in the reigns of James 1 
and Charles 1. A lecturer in English 
Litcrniurc, Parry crosses disciplinary 
rroniicrs with unconventional enthu- 
siasm, anil controls a wide range of 
material with nnlahic lucidity and 
economy, llis book has long hcen 
needed. Cultural prupaganoa and 
patronage, jnnsques, the iconography 
of divinc-right monarchy: these 

themes have Dccn brilliantly illumin- 
ated by Frances Yates, Stephen 
Orgel and others, but newcomers to 
the period arc often baffled by them 
or suppose them to be peripheral to 


lish politics, the Stuarts seemed - 
and were anxious to he thought - in 
offer stability and prosperity after 
the perenniaf anxieties and the lighi- 
Hsted patronage of Elizabeth's reign. 
England, set apart from the Conti- 
nent both geographically and histor- 
ically, could r^oicc in its exemption 
from the Wars of Religion, and in 
the resilience, the intellectual distinc- 
tion and the providential mission of 
its Church. 

“And if any nation under heaven", 
claimed the Court chaplain Joseph 
Hall in 1613, **could cither paralic] 
or second Jerusalem in llic favours 
of God, this poor little island of ours 
is it ... . All the rest of the world 
have been whirled about in these 
woeful tumults; only this island like 
the centre hath stood unmovc- 
able .... Whither should we ascribe 
it, but next under God, to liis 
anointed, as a King, as a King of 
Peace?" James, “like another Augus- 
tus, before the second coming of 
Christ hath becalmed the world, nnd 
shut the iron gales of war.” 

As Tudor iron was transmuted 
into Stuart gold, nationalist and clas- 
sical legends - Brutus, the ancient 


major issues of literary development 
or political conflict, 'in Mr Parry, 
readers will find a courteous and 
exceptionally helpful guide. Man- 
chester University Press, who have 
produced the book attractively and 
illustrated it generously, would per- 
form a service to higher education by 
putting it into paperback at an ac- 
cessible price. (They might also, 
while they were about it, persuade 
Parry to substitute a more reliable 
index.) 

Th( Coldeii Age Restor’d was a 
Twelfth Niglu C^oiirt masque of 1615 
by Ben Jonson. Us title, like that of 
Jenson’s later masque Hie Fortunate 
Isles, recalls a neglected theme of 
early seventeenth-century politics. 
Posterity, viewing the period with 
one eye on the subsequent Puritan 
upheaval, too readily forgets the 
hopes of renewal which attended the 
accession of the Stuart dynasty and 
the pacific diplomacy or James I. 
Solving the succession problem 
which Tiad so long overshadowed Eng- 


craiiun mistrusts the dedication nl ihc 
arts to the scmcc of the state; hut if 
Jonson and Jones rialicrcd the 
Stuarts, they did so. as Jonsun be- 
lieved ilnracc to have IlaitcreJ Aug- 
ustus, on strict ethical terms. One 
strand of Parry's hook is the gradual 
education of the Court and of the 
courtly iiohiliiy in the clussicsil 
values, moral imd aesthetic, which 
Jonson and Jones uncompromisingly 
preached. Jonson. exploring the ten- 
sion between courtly service and the 
virtuous demchmeni of the Iloraiiun 
country house, taught his patrons to 
measure their behaviour against the 
severity of the antique Roman nobil- 
ity. Jones’s work “was the first to 




ks iHi 


(and now restored) unity of the 
British. Isles. Virgilian prophecy, 
Astraea. Joseph of Arimathea, the 
Roman architecture of Arthurian 
Britain - fused in the mythology of 
the new regime. Ideolo^ was sup- 
ported by cultural acquisition. The 
Stuarts, to whom the prestige of 
their dynasty abroad was at least as 
important as its reputation at home, 
competed intensely against rival 
monarchs in architectural grandeur 
and in artistic collection. Charles's 
plan for a vast new Whitehall Palace 
to match the Escorial and the 
Louvre was frustrated by financial 
and political difficulties, but his 
collection of painting, as Parry 
obseives, “had an incomparable 
reputation, outshining the palace 
cileries of Paris, Madrid, Vienna, 
Prague and Brussels.’’ 

Like many Renaissance monarchs, 
James wanned to the image of him- 
self as the new Aumstus, beneath 
whose' benevolent absolutism learn- 
ing and the arts would flourish. Jon- 
son quickly established himself as the 
Horace or the new Augustanism. 
Inigo Jones as its Vitruvius. Our gen- 




InlgoJoneStfrom an engraving by 
Van Dyck. 

enable English princes and noblemen 
to look back ncros.s the ages to 
Rome with an equal eye .... In the 
space of some twenty years, 1620-40, 
the growing body of Englishmen re- 
sponsive to the arts became natural- 
ized citizens of a baroque world 
'filled with mythological ^rsonages 
and heroic activity.'^ 

Admittedly Ben Jonson and Inigo 
Jones faced an uphill struggle, even 
before the famous quarrels between 
them. The iconography of paintings 
and pageants, and the principles of 
scenic perspective and of Vltruvinn 
architecture, were not universally 
appreciated. Jonson's quest “to make 
the spectators understanders” of his 
Jacobean masques was impeded by 


niomcnis ot unintuniional high com- 
edy. when eluhorntcly prepared 
scenes, performed before uncompre- 
hending audiences, were niissvil or 
interrupted by a bored or inioxieuicd 
James. Not all princely and noble 
p:iironugc was pcnvpiive or edify- 
ing. Whenever an and learning be- 
come sources of political prestige, 
they will uttraci political patrons 
wliosc main concern is sclf- 
adveriisemcnt - us Parry believes the 
Duke of Buekingliam's io have hcen, 
at least until the last years of his life. 

Yet if art and learning were ex- 
ploited. that is a tribute to the value 
which Stuart society placed upon 
them, anil which made them exploil- 
ahlc. Much has been written ahom 
the economic interests and fortunes, 
and cibmil the political in-fighiing, of 
the curb' SlunrI ruling class, for busk* 
facts or greed and- power arc com- 
nrclicnsibic to every age. Too liiilc 
lias been written about the mnie 
elusive (although amply docu- 
mented) ncslhelic nnd intellectual 
preoccupations of a worried uris- 
locratic culture, and ahniit the 
senatorial nco-sioicism which spread 
outwards from the Court, often in 
opposition to courtly policy and 
manners. 

For no adequate account of Jaco- 
bean and Caroline politics can evade 
the questions raised by the discern- 
ment, the appetite, and the moral 
self-exRininalion behind the patron- 
nee exercised by Prince Henry, by 
the Earl of Arundel, by the Her- 
berts. the Sidneys and the Russclls. 
nnd by many other noble and gentry 
families. Even a brief glance nt the 
most prominent figures on Parry's 
broad nnd richly delniled canvas will 
indicate that the Jacobean elite need 
' not have blushed io compare itself 
; with the patrons of Augustan Rome. 

' Prince Henry, tutored by Johh 
' Florio, modelled himself on Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney and befriended and aided 
sir Walter Ralegh. His court was a 
magnet to cultured and self-serious 
nolHemen; his pictures, and his lib- 
rary became flte foundations of. (he 
^reat royal coilecliops; and in (he 
sermon which Joseph Hall . prcachdd 
•before the Prince's household when 
it ' bn>ke up alter Henry’s early 
death. Parry correctly senses ?a sin- 
cere conviction that, service under 


the Prince of Wales had been a brief 
golden age." Among Henry's pro- 
ldg£s were not unlv Jonson and Jones 
but Drayton. Scldcn. Marineion, 
Isaac Oliver and Salomon de Caus. 
There was Chapman, loo; as Parry 
says. "What the transl.ition of the 
Dime was to King James’s Court, the 
Irunslation of Homer was to Prince 
Henry's." 

The Prince derived mucli of his 
niironagc from his mother, Anne of 
Denmark, who initiated the Stuart 
musques. who gave Jones his first 
mnjor commissions, and “whose 
avant-garde taste in the arts ought to 
be belter recognized than it is' . 1-Icr 
closesl companion was Lucy, Coun- 
tess of Dcdfimi, the friend of 
Donne. At 1'wickctihiim. where 
“nuisic flowed llirough her house”, 
the Countess collected pictures, stud- 
ied antique coins and medals, pro- 
vided “a rcsiul for Ihc foremost 
pacts of llic linic”. atui displayed tlie 
“advanced interest in garden design" 
shared by other lending Stuart pat- 
rons. She it was who prompted 
Florio lu translate Montaigne, and 
she herself made a daring transl.'ition 
of Lucretius, who denieothe immnr- 
laliiy of the soul. Parry detects “an 
electric feeling in the air when her 
name is nieiuioncd", and yearns for 
It contemporary account of the con- 
versation which uniinaicd her house- 
hold. 

One of Parry's most iLluminating 
chapters is devoted to the Eorl oT 
Arundel, foremost connoisseur and 
collector of the period, friend of 
Jones and Rubens and Mollur, pat- 
ron of the physician William Harvey, 
of the matncmniiclan William Ouj^t- 
red, and of the historians William 
Ctimdcn and Henry Spelman. The 
> range of Anindei's interests, which 
look his agents as far as (he Eastern 
Mediterranean, Is well known. Parry 
brings out (he discrimination and ex- 
pertise which Iny. behind them, and 
emphasizes the sophistication Of the 
Earl's concern with the techniques of 
drawing ' and with inscriptions on 
-marbles nnd statues, Arundel was 
.“the forerunner of the great . secular- 
minded aristocrats of the eighteenth 
century,- who conceived that tnsle, 

. judgement add scholarship are allied 
tp conduct, and morality, ond vd^o 
believed that the- imaginative control 


The House of Lords Inthe 
Parliaments of Edward VI and 
Maryl 

An Inatitutlonal Study 
MICHAEL A. R. GRAVES 

The House' of Lords has been the Cinderella of, parliamentary 
hfslory. This book makes amends by providing the first systemallo 
Instllutkmal study of the sbdeenth-centuiy Upper House. 1^.80 net 


The War Against Pdris 1871 

ROBERT TOMBS 

The first serious study of the role of the army In the gM\. wet, 
baaed bn extensive archival resdaroK and attractively written^ ' 
'it Is ... a mgjor evsnl when a Csmbridga historian publishes a 
book on this aiitHect, ell the thore so when the book Is as 
scholarly and peroepHva as (hat whk^ Dr Robert Tombs has 
produosd.' Spectator 

■ Haiti ooyars £22, M nst 
Paperfaaek £8.80 net 


War and Change 
in World Polltlos : 

ROBERT QILPIN . 

The prat decade has seen, the relaVvaly stable post-war 
Intsmatlonai ayaleni enter a period ol- uncertsln. and possibly 
'. ex^lve. polWcal .changes. This book uses history, sodology and . 
econorf4c theory to.uncpvef the forces behind ohange in the world 
'.Qrderi and- It' oners a hew w^ of thinking about bileniBlional 
' relallms. '• • ' • ' £18.00ne1' 


Gentlemen and Podehert 

The £hgl|8h Game Laws 1671-1831 ■ 

P..B. MUNSCHE.. . 

Dr Munsohe challenges the conventional view oil the game laws as ' 
Synonymous with petty tyranny. He showd how the gentry triad to 
Impose thdr values on rural aodety; and how these In turn were 
ur^ermtned by new values, more compatible, with the emerging 
capitalism ofthe nineteenth century. £18.50net 


The Mdroh to fhe Marne 

The Frendh Amty 1871-1914 
DOUGLAS PORCH 

Dr Poroh examines the place of the French army In the politics and 
sod^ of ths Third Republic before ttie Fket World War. Ha 
atlemplB to show the aodal and polfiical basis of mllllary reform, 
and In so doing he chaHenges many standard aeaumptlOTla. 

• . £a2.S0net 


The Idea df a Critical THe^ V i 

Habe^ae and thei ' 

NAYMO^b GEUSS' L 

'...ha has not onlyi written the one absoluiely' Indispensable: 'jj 
acoount, more indlspenaable than anything Habermas hirnstf has v 
written, but also laid but iKe argumente vrilh a oiarlty and power, . 
that no one now wSnHng to pursue them, least of all Habermas, ■ 
could wleely Ignore.' . . - \The London Review of BooHs: 

. . . . Hard opvers -£10.00 net t 

. Modem iSuropeen Phlloeophy . : . ^ 'p8perbaek.£3.B5 net 


Criiheand Repression ihthe^ 
Auvergne Pihd the Guyenne:, 


1720-^f79p 

iAiN a: 9AMER0N 


£10:60 net 


Social cem9ei;dey:V: 
and Society'".^'' ■ 

Wofking Clasa^RadlcBltBrT) Irf OQoaeld^, 169p-r|920 ' .' 

^HARY NOLAN,: v'.' . 

'this book expk>ree;.the..daVelb^'riit of radfcal attitudes and '- 
aotione.by the. woridng daee In OOeaeldQrf, a-mNot mdiialiriBl 
canlte,' and the role Of the soelgl derrioo laHo party In reflecting .and. 
reshaping thatradipaHam. , ' . «7,8qrM!i. 


iUmm el-Co'ab' ' 

Ffohoiv from the Nilq Valley before the Arab C^nqueel . • 
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and Rome, of Catliolic fiaJv Proi- 2iar?nmhilI*L "i * ® ® niation, were perforce directed, in 

csiani Germany expresses a com- iJ? k«7® “y^PjOfna; Protestant Enaland, into the secular 

mnn ncntmlinn u!.- ‘ I tic O' lnc_ divorce" between nimself asoirations of the rnnri Cn u>. 


. a t.uii|- ||g oi II 

mon aspiration to beauty nnd intel- and the 
eclual delight." Out Parry discerns the Ban 
too the emotional intensity of that Roman 
Sravciy dressed figure, who father 
studied the Stoics, and who asked in the rhet 

on his behind t 
Middlesex estate. ^ 

where six honest unmarried men delusion 
mi^t be honestly and well fed and fownshc 
clad, and have good commodity of (1632), i 
books to study with, and conve- & Roi 
nient rooms to make all distil- het 


r^n u j- * » syiiipioma- rroiesiani cngiana, into the secular 

II. between himself aspirations of the Court. So we 

fhP u c*Pcc* a wealth of contempor- 

the Banqwting House, scatcifin his ary comment to support the view 

2?h"®" rt“ I deified that the Qvil War was, at one 1^7 

‘r k *‘'™“"ded by a conflict between a sensual. Popish, 
k k- j is nlwolute power", but international culture and an incono- 

* c«Pac'^y self- the evidence there? I do not remem- 

ri ,* ^ Tniimph demeanours among the conmlaints of 
ii * brtm- ^ ^ Charles was dressed the Grand Remonstrance. The relish 
“ih! P®™®" croperor, and m which with which those future Roundheads 
riSL** will ?«>5‘rode Whitelocke and John Sel- 


meni rooms to make all distil- Heavens to reveal Inno- Bulstrode Whitelocke and John SeT 

lations, phi^cs, and sureery, to be Justice, Religion, Affection to den disowned William Prynne's nro- 

given over for ever to the poor for thf Country. Concord and Peace ex- lest against Henrietta MwVs sCim 

charity, and no money to 6e taken erring their influena over the city, appe^nces. and threw 

for It .... I would have all their and we learn that they have conare- into the nVpniir«*i«n J . 

clothes ash coloured. As also I could gated in Briuin became the lanS Is mwaue 77w 5^52I?nJ?flr pL 

wish (if jt might be) those of my [ujed by this perf^i combination of W in 1634 

family might mourn for me only in Virtue and Goodness, cemented bv aenre did nnt’alfnALi * **1* • ®l 

ash colour, in respect ft is the cofour ^ve. ‘the Mary-CharlesV* ThJ Ser se!?ibffi 

•n.c hospice w„s never bni.t. for ™»PV>‘'-,e .-bn^l.^/rgsS 
!i.f ss.k«.. t«alment of the masoue. 
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mama". 

the arts iiad pfa’red an msup^^^^ Pa'T- whose feeling for his- 

biirden on his estate. Clarendon no *®t“^al iwntexi is usually so assured, 
friend of Arundel, acknowledged Pefaps yielded to hindsight - 
"the rewrence of many towards him. allliough if so, he is in eminent com- 
as the image, and representative of P^^y- Whether or not persona] 
the primitive nobility, und native monarchy could Ijavc succeeded, its 
gravity of the nobles, when they had seems to have surprised Char- 

ocen most venerable". Of William 9** ®PPt»"®n‘s as much as the King 


In its treatment of the masque, 
one gliniMes the point beyond which 


or not persona] 
l|avc succeeded, its 


this inteliigent and attractively writ- 
ten book cannot take us. Parry’s 
powers are shown to best advantage 
m description. What he rarely d^ 
IS to take us inside an artist's mind 


I .. i .• 
' •! ' 


Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, 
pother patron who impresses F^rry, 
aarendon observed that he was “tfie 
most universally beloved and 




ess opponents as much as the King 
himself. In any case, the Idealized 
harmony suiig by poets and play- 
wrights may be better understood as 
the advertisement of an ideal than as 
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esteemed man of that age ... . Sure ® statement of reality. It is not self- 
nwr man was planted in a Court, Charles succumbed to 

that was fitter for that soil, or 2.',* propaganda. Passages from 
Drought better qualities with him to Davenani and Brome, 

punly that air." These are character- A®®*®® l*y P«rry to show that con- 
izations to remember when we re- ^®mporanes were alive to the politi- 
turn to more cusfomn^ images of dangers of a cultural dlvioe be- 
early Stuart politics, which turn on ^'*'®®f' Court and country, might 
me cynicism and seedincss of the as evidence that 


tion. Without such help, we are like- 
ly to remain puzzled by the masque, 
a drama of which the essence was 
not ronflict but wonder. (We are 
also likely to be surprised by the 

mnnaii »ka Ci........ J1 ^ . • 
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the Londinium Arch was one of seven ert^ 
to London in March m. 

The UftKtration is reproduced from the book under review. 


money the sTuaJis prepaid to me ooox review. 

spenef on it, although too much can' theiV*^hnKlj” ^'"gSt althowh the limitations which the masque e*. 
b® made of this: a handsome masque SflL P®»s In our "democratic lE 

could be had for £1.000 in rh(> F®*®^ understood, were ideals lion” Rut or* fkara nn> nl.« 


^ Vw" 

tween Court and country, might 
equally well be used as evidence that 

tha r'niiw i.H... 


Com\nd on“Vhe7ro“S;dalism‘o Cmirt was reVepHve^Vo cn“icl^ Tbrief newT^S^^ 
parliaments, and which sometimes mockery by those less to sav aE^^i.^J^ fk 

seem to tell us about everv aaneri nf authors. The< anti-masque, too. amid vS t*’®” Parry. 


parliaments, and which sometimes ™ mockery by those 

seem to tell us about every aspect of ®l|ro°”- "he* anti-masque, too, amid 
the seventeenth-century ruling class .2 it doubtless 

except Its mind, afforded to courtiers wearied bv the 


Whir* has now been republished with ,***® Civil War, when Parlia- 

a bnef new preface. Orgel has much K”*’ ®* I®** to distinguish 


„ ' — j pwi.uvB mail rarry. 

*ct, by showing how Jonson ex- 

were kings. Parry’s book heiolitcS les'l jy» ®®®l«l work politically too, Orgel who provided the have no the 

the familSq* contrast between the In- iaueeJ ?f iL '* iP J*® SlfHi"?* ®^®i!® ®™*®‘y ®**^t °! *^® 

tellectual James and the aesthete Pnn,!.* ^ ®P^ ***®*®”®®.^®riveen the idealization *® *^® leading astagetnanai 

Charles, between the father's inS^^^^ Jhen he w« F®r fc ®j ™® ^ the music w 

ness to his tutor Buchnnnii and the the *“«'»rion was the very purpose of masques has 

Mn’s love of Van Dyck, who "condi- wl fneed S ^ iu °f ”®«®ttng dedica- 5^*® Sca^/d , and who "no- comparable p 

rions the way we view the Caroline We lack '"?-®k®L®®^‘y' m«» ^ P®n»'®x and dis- & c ®*' »®®" ' ^P®® ovcrcome. on 

Cwrt" - and about whom Parry mJch to SS ih^ ™y w ^w® suppose that they were *at memorable Scene.” drama of Ac 

writes extremely well. In the lii«r vocabulary of meant to be read literally) The Pnmi*. ... rejnoic from i 

resort Parry prefers the ' father's SEE^'i protest) a study of masque succeeds if it inspires wonder will^nJJI.ikf®?®”. « ”®^ *®®*^n» ®s It not indeed 

Court to (he son’s. The robustness instinctive and largely at the ideal which It cetobrates. from^^^hlH ® masque National Thei 

.KSVed ar.S ““E»yS»0"ge„io,.b.yco„’,;iK |le“;Sn"S' 

Primal scenery 
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the monarch, found that it lacked a 
vocabulary with which to do so. No 
one in the 1640s knew how to write 
about Charles f as a man. Parry's 
final paragraph reminds us that the 
ronteiuporary who provided the 
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led Shakespeare to his last plays, ibcD I 
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[■ '1h S®*W‘^,?^pourUri the 1630s; Mil- 

f kii I ip®* ***®*^^ ®f th® rising generation. 

,1,|| [, ri®y®r fdund oqe; Jone» inventive^ 

, ,n' Jig il declined! as his fopthold became 

' •• I • W®»c®<»re‘M^ 

I'^i t;| ' i experimental energy" of Jneo- 
• 1' E ] « !i ®'Fjde®t«re and drama evhpo- 


ble to an audience neither steeped ii 
neo-Platonist symbolism nor VTOrried 
about the political security of early 
Stuart England? Why are the masques 
not performed today? Because w 
have no theatre in which to houn 


®® »®®r® Parry's anxiety abdut .®* *«« chose them? But the Banquetina House was 

S“®®n " ^ *® •aaru -Whether *® distance, between the idealization *'P®8®ry,appropnate to the leading a stage manaaer’s nialitmare Beciiue 

Sf-.'V’"'"" had'-cloihes Pj mon.rehy and the realta Fw &'»!«[<>' '1>' l&Os inaseues: to "(hi tho musT ffi mT S 
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^rJc^t5r^L^^“hr.S,,5” ? .ha. «ble scene." 


^aun - - and about whom Parry much to mv ihn.T wo suppose that they were *•- ocene." drama of Aeschylus, infinitely more 
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aro coiripared mSies wc7e “^d®n necessarily so & c®®»y bee“ true to Jonson’s moral pur^ses, M 

^□0 ind rKai.1 ®nd of which Charlw sourfit^Hiko resXo and Roy Strong enjoynblv con, nlM 
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p^rl tended inet^aSv. ' fo 
tollored to adit the prevaRTig tas(e. . ikordis^c 
wilKthereauIt that a contrived, artlfi- like Jonson 
ciai repetitive note is lop dften imS dffi 
5r«Ckiv,. Unguage grows less men dldu 
vigorous and ’ more affected as lt ppwer In tl 
l^eathos an overcourtly air.” ' , rstible. inlS 

Charles, the most moral of f®®* that d< 
monerohs, soiuhl i6 enhance the praise." 
^•^nr ®f the Garter and to publicize Parry has 
SLui“^P‘?.ia^** iriarried love. • live roflflldu 
asplratlpns seems to • them fc 
haw eficited memorable art or iro . which “Avc 
ha^lmprcs^ his; kubjec^ - *riie ‘iebfet Sd 
^ Hcniielia ■ ih'ajeriy", rw 
Maria ^lauded wlUi a/’facilp Pla- • '.L L ^ 
. whwh Vwas-: the, unofffdal • ' ft® 

' relluton 'of' thfe' -.raM-i. 'formulae. 


.wwr miiy. DC 
P?rlly explained by the existence of h 
^tal belief in the immeasurable and 
Riteful innuefice of 'royal power" 
and coiicedes that the poems of Tho- 
mas Carew. which he believes to 
have ’’contributed greatly" to the 
Court s "false feelings of security and 

nei1M>”. . ‘•arM.MA.t tl.'.. ...t I .. 
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ARTHUR K1R8CH: 

^^espeare and (he Experlenn of 

194pp. Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 23825 0 


servant but fresh* 194pp. Cambridge Univera 

vigorous acts of worship, for Carew H6. ^ 

like Jonsgn responded to the myater- 0 521 23825 0 

lous divinity of kingship as other =ss=s==== 

men did to the reality of . religious • 

was an irres- Bottom’s "I have had a i 
fi!!r '•ripalpable made more • exhllaratinaly 

met that demanded recognition and foundly comic If we are** aw 

allusion to St Paul. Such ai 
.. P®*"*)!. bas fl penchant for instrin!. “** .”.9*: however, make A 


eouJvalMt'^* 5L®™® *^®® considerably softened Freud's > 

D?aw ISTmatirf ^® sisht into both jokes and love, Infu>* 

Mt^a ®®”u® regression has become an «««• 

get, a varied doctrinal emphasis. daily uncomplicated and. unfraughi 

_A number of Freudian texts and return to childish freedom, inw* 
thoughtfully referred to. ®®®®« and pleasure, and so » 
uineilo, for example, moves in “the emptied of both its anxiousnesi 
polled erotic universe" described anarchy. 
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JwS rnK! Botton', ". h.vB had . dr.afo" i,' 

liWe, impalpable JJtade more • exhllaratingly and pro- f *'1^? P^®®**®*y because of the content over form allusion owt w 
recognition and "on, inriiS 

allusion to St Paul. Such an allusion a¥_i!l!®®^V Ppvrei^d by ite sources In ststemAnr Tha formal ?nrtventioD of 
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The romantic Member for Jarrow 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 

BETTY D. VERNONi 

Ellen Wilkinson 
1891-1947 

254pp. Groom Helm. £14.95. 


Ellen Wilkinson was arguably Brit- 
ain’s most important woman politi- 
cian. Of course, she did not attain 
Mrs Thatcher’s supreme position, 
and never looked like doing so. She 
did not have the executive flair of 
Barbara Castle, nor was she ever 
endowed with the all-weather senti- 
mentality with which a gullible press 
has currently drowned ohirley Wil- 
iinms. For ail that, in the years down 
in 1945, when she became Minister 
of Education in Allice's government, 
Elton Wilkinson made the role of 
women in high politics credible and 
effective as no one has done before 
or since, with powerful consequences 
both for her sex and her class. As 
trade-union organizer, as parliumen- 
tory gadfly, as journalist and interna- 
tional publicist, as a major figure on 
Labour's national executive, above 
ait as inspirational stump orator and 
all-purpose crusader, she placed an 
indelible stamp on the public mind. 
She was uniquely identified with the 
passions of the 1930s, with anti- 
fascist campaigns, with the popular 
front movements, above all with the 
outcry against mass unemployment 
and poverty Her involvement with 
the march from Jarrow, the town she 
represented in parliament from 1935 
onwards, and tier remarkable Left 
Book Club tract on “The Town that 
was Murdered” had a dramatic, 
perhaps decisive, impact on the pulh 
tic conscience, long before the new 
egalitarian consensus of the Second 
World War. The last phase at the 
Education Office in 194^7 was less 
Impressive, even anti-climactic, 
clioush .it. 'is reasonable to suggest 
that her earlv death at 55 cut her off 


that her early death at 55. cut her off 
at her political prime. Her life- 
long career as champion of the disin- 
herited is largely . forgotten, like 
much else of the early Labour m6ve- 
menl. It is right that it should be 
celebrated now, at a time of renewed 
turmoil within the British l^ft. 

Betty D, Vernon's brief biography 
has its limitations, some by no means 
the author’s fault. Like other mem'- 
bers of the Attlee government (Be- 
vtn, Morrison ana Bevaii alt in- 
cluded), Ellen Wilkinson seems to 
have left virtually no private papers. 
There are thus major gaps in the 
story, which the author tends to! fill 
with generalized summaries of the 
history of British- labour or of 
women's movements in general. Im- 

E prtant aspects, such as Ellen Wil- 
inson's views on non-educational 
issues during the Attlee government, 
are Ignored. Nevertheless, this mod- 
est, unpretentlpus, clearly-written 
study contains much illumlnating in-. 
formation, while ils.fairrmlnded, .un- 
hectoring .tone carries conviction. . 

The lack of arcHlval -material Has 
been partially redressed by. much use. 
of interyiev^ evidence;; Michael Fpot, 
Fenner Bibckway ana'tbe late Mar-, 
garet Cole , appear to have been 
amongst -the most helpful here; 
Apart 60m documenting Ellen Wil- 
kinson's 'public activities; Ms Vernon 
sheds new light on her mercurial, 
colourful;: even wilful personality. It 
soon becomes dear that the' grey, 
arllsaii, Methodist woHd in which 
she was brought up in Manchester 
left billy a slight' imprint on her char- 
act^ and outlook. She was aniotit* 
Itoliig. red:haired romantic,' who par-, 
tialty itelcBjsed her emotions in some 
rather .cuiiotis novels and in a fussy" 
concern fdr .her di^s, arid cpiffure! 
that is remlhlscent of :.sothe.'oC':tbe. 
more I baroque pages ;of, Mn .Caistle'S': 
“WrlM, IS ejrident, too, thav Ellen- 
Wilkliisonls paspfoitete^iiathro over-- 
flowed Into , a cbmpliCBted’ maze 6f 


nalist; und. most rcmarkuhl> and cn- 
duringly of ,iil. Hurhcri Mbrrihun. 

Ellen Wilkinson was. ut toast until 
the Second World War. usually iden- 
tified with the far toft. Morrison with 
the Tammany right. S'ci their 
friendship became increasingly clo&e 
from I93l onwards. Apart from per- 
sonal attraction, she seems to have 
admired Morrison as a charismatic 
organizer and man nf action, of im- 
peccable working-class origins. Mor- 
rison's biofir^hers, Bernard 
Donoghue ana George Jones, have 
concluded that Ellen was probably 
not Morrison’s mistress; Ms Vernon 
seems to conclude that she probably 
was. The point is of scant import- 
ance either way. save to underline 
Ellen’s close involvement in Morri- 
son’s political progress in the I93l^, 
and her efforts to promote him as 
party leader in 1935^, 1939 and 1945 
(shortiv after the election results 
is-ere known). The relationship has 
remained decently veiled. Morrison 
does not refer 10 Ellen in his auto- 
biography. fn 1947 he failed even to 
send flowers to her funeral. Yet in 
the complex and ambiguous strands 
that made up the British Labour 
movement in the years of consolida- 
tion after 1931, the Morrison- 
Wilkinson affair is worth its modest 
historical niche. 

Ellen Wilkinson's emergence as a 
leading socialist in the years down to 
1931 (when she was rorty) in many 
ways seems typical of its time. There 
was the conversion to a messianic 
form of ethical socialism, after a 
brisk read through of Morris and 
Blatchford. There was the inevitable 
membership of the ILP with the in- 
fluence on her of Bruce Glasier and 
. his remarkable wife, Keftharine. 
There were the crusades against the 
Hrst World War, followed by a 
flirtation with the newly-formed 
Communist Party. Later came pre- 
dictable phases of political activism, 
election to Manchester city council, 
involvement in the Labour research 
department, and rinally election as 
Laobur''MP for Mlddlesobrough East 
in 1924. It was a classic process for 
a socialist pilgrim, rudely snattered 
by electoral ' defeat following the 
formation of the National govern- 
meni under MacDonald in 1931. 

'Yet there are some features which 
lift Ellen Wilkinson’s career out of 
the ordinary; There was the unusual- 
ly enduring imjiact of Methodism, a 
lifelong commitment, not merely a 


phase of ailiilesccni revivalism as it 
was with Ml many Labour pioneers. 
There isas her' cMcnsivc higher 
cducdiion. including the gaining of 
an upper second degree in llisior>' ai 
Manchester University under the 
great Tout. (Did young Ellen, one 
wonders, come into cnniact with 
Tout's suffragette wife?) There was 
her astonishing appointment us 
woman's organizer of the Co- 
operative cnuiloyecs in 1915. ul the 
tender ugc or twenty-four. There was 
an amazingly eclectic associniioii 
with almost every known species of 
Labour activism from the Fabians to 
the Labour College movement. 
Finally and most important , there 
was the cxiraurdinury fact that 
Ellen's personal charisma trans- 
cended her apparent basic disqual- 
ification as a mere woman. Even in 
the earthy male stronghold of the 
steel town of Middlesborough, her 
qualities ensured her nomination as 
Labour candidate in 1924. She con- 
firmed her toughness und resilience 
during the General Strike. Despite 
the debflcle of 1931 - and a record of 
some instability including a brief 
flirtation with Oswald Mosley's 
panaceas for economic recovery - it 
IS apparent that Ellen Wilkinson’s 
political reputation was firmly csinb- 
iished by the time of her parlinmen- 
lary defeat in the 1931 election. 

The 1930s were her golden age. 
On the face of it, she was identified 
with a succe'ssion of lost causes - the 
Socialist League, the Unity Front, 
Morrison's fignt for the leadership, a 
sequence of muddled anti-fascist or 
quasi-pacifist movements duriira the 
period of Spain and Munich. Yet it 
IS transcendently dear that Ellen was 
vital in giving new inspiration and 
zest to Labour throughout the de- 
cade. In passing, it may be noted 
that her career suggests that the 
Labour left was toss introspective 
and ineffective in the 1930s than 
some recent accounts have argued. 
Jarrow and the Left Book Club ex- 
pressed her genius as an agitator and 
a propagandist; so, for a lime, did 
Tribune. But shq demonstrated a 
new realism and tough-mindedness, 
too, especially in her renev^ com- 
mitment to the parliamentary wing 
-of the labour movement. -Afthougn 
of the ILP, she never lapsed Into the 
sectarianism of Maxton and his Scot- 


She left the board uf Tribune in 
March 19.39. perhaps just in time. 
With her personal friendships with 
cross-party associates such as Quoth- 
by and Macmillan, she was an ideal 
rupresenialive of the new popular 
consensus ihiii emerged after (he 
ouibresik nf war in 1939. At the 
Home Office under Morrison, she 
displayed new nnd unsuspected qual- 
ities of executive drive, notably in 
marshulling civil defence during the 
Blitz. These were years, too. that 
reinforced » growing gut repugnance to 
communism. In July 1945. she gnined 
Cabinet office un her own merits, not 
just as it recent party chairman, nr a 
relentless intriguer on behalf of the 
leadership claims of Morrison. 

Her period at the Education de- 
partment until her death in February 
1947 has often been ntinckeJ for its 
inenia and institutional conservat- 
ism. Certainly she did little to pro- 
mote the cause of mulliintcral forms 
of secondary schooling, while her 
handling of private and direct-grant 
schools wns noticeably cautious. A 

R of left-wing tenchers, hended 
! Wcislimon w. G. Cove, iaiin- 
cficd bitter attacks on her in lier last 
few months, and subsequently on her 
successor. George Tomlinson. In 
fact, Ellen >Vilkinson's policy wns 
predetermined by the passage of the 
monumental Butler Act in 1944; the 
Labour minister could merely 
attempt to work it as effectively and 
humanely as possible. Nor does her 
deep atthchment to the grammar 
schools ns a unique channel of work- 
ing-class advancement seem so 
absurd now. following the chaos sur- 
rounding the compr^ensivc experi- 
ments in many urban areas. In the 


tish comrades. Although an advocate 
of the unity front; she would not 
undermine tne party by blind adher- 
ence to the cause of Stafford Crippa. 


light of the political and financial 
restraints that hedged about 
Labour's priorities in IMS. her re- 
cord seems less negative, while she 
did force through the raising of the 
school-leaving age in the face 9f 
opposition from the treasury minis- 
ters and (ironically) from Morrison 
himself. As- a CgHnet minister, she 
was neither -radical nor Inspired;' but 
even the last phase is far ^om being 
wholly to her discredit, 

Ellen Wilkinson's main importance 
lies in the way' she helped .’translate 
the. passions -of the. J93.0s ..into the 
experience of .power From J94Q on- 
wurds. It was the inspirational Side 
of the 1930s (hat she embodied, as 
'the kind of British La Passiondi'a she 
was so often irepresdrited as being.' 


The tougher, more inlellectuaJ 
aspects of Labour’s experience in 
that decade - ilic new policies that 
flowered in the 19.37 interim prog- 
ramme: the new economic ideas 
maiuring in the XYZ club and in the 
group 01 young economists brought 
together by Dalton: the more in- 
furmed understanding of internation- 
al rclaiions which Beviii, among 
uthers. reflected: the development 
policies fur the colonies associated 
with Crcech-Jnncs and Rita Hinden 
- passed Elton Wilkinson by. S’et she 
remained unique as a voice for social 
justice in her generation. Further, in 
the inicr-Wiir years, she was foremost 
among those who gave new life to 
flagging radical causes. She helped 
renew the crciitivity of the ILP when 
it was losing the centrality it had 
enjoyed in the great vears of Hardie 
and the Gfasiers. Sne helped lead 
the women's movement on from a 
fornialisiic nnd somewhat arid cam- 
paign for votes and civic status atone 
to II wider concern with. working and 
living eoiiditions for women ns work- 
ers and us citizens, ft w,is .Sylvia, of 
ull the Piinkhursts. who was her in- 
spiration here. She was also un orga- 
nizer of no mean talent. cspecic-Hly 
on behalf of the poor shop-assistants 
and fneto^-worKcrs of the Co- 
operative Employees. And grafted 
on to the class tension and emotion 
of the Depression years was her 
constant libertarianism, half imbibed 
•from Laski during Donoughmore 
Commission days perhaps, with a con- 
tinued commitment to pariiatnentar- 
ism and civil liberties as vibrant ns it 
had been for Hazlilt or Lovell in the 

J ast. This emphasis was crucial. The 
arrow march was n stimulus to par- 
iianientarism. not a substitute for it. 
After making their constitutional point 
in London, the marchers relumed to 
Jarruw by train to continue the fight: 
they did not contemplate a mass 
occupation or sit-in. or industrial dis- 
ruption. 

At first plahce, the Old Left of 
Ellen Wilkinson -seems light 'years 
removed frohi the antf-narlTanientary.' 
'.posturings from some or the Beniiite 
battalions in the. contemporary, so- 
called New 'Left- But all may. not be. 
lost. It niey.be reflected that a spiri- 
tual heir , of Ellen Wilkinsop, arid 
indeed a warm personar friend . .of 
hetp, remains,, as Labqur’s' leader, to- 
day, ’Ilirough his. articulation -of tlw 
imperatives of dernocraitle socialism, 
Red Ellen may yet !>vin .the pori- 
• huhioiis , victory. 


The managerial revolutioriary 


By PaiU Sihi^ 


STEPHEN STUDD: 

Herbert Chapman: Football Bihperor 
A Study in. the Origins of Modein 
Soccer 

160pp.! Pe^er Ovyen. £8,50. 
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The career .of Herbprt Chapman re-t 
minds ' us how. , quickly elementary 
education ahd the growth of a mate 
entertainment ' Industty ^tiiriied ' .,the 
world of Keir Hardie into that of 
Kevin Keegan. Born the son of an 
lllit^te ihTner in 1878, within fifty - 
years ho was manager of the Arsenm 
at a salary of £2.000, writing a week- 
ly column' in the (Sunday Express, 
and enjoying with his. players (he 
benefit of tmlice motor-cycle escorts 
apd the other exaggerated attenHons 
which society pays to . those Who- de« 
monstrate the :pqsribility(,o{ life after 
irorlc' i-^'i(V:'iiveh without. Work , as 
Usually conceived, .in Highhuiy, stand, 
his moriiithent$ Stlll.r tr|b ml» sta-r: 
tibn whi^'lhe had ,rbnpmed /*Arsen- 
' a^^. aq we)l iu .the moiind; with |ts 
:femOus clo^ and its^'sun-ray'\s(ana, 
M' redoj^LoF. the i9^ the'-Fjre: 

' itorie fa^alle iised tp be and |iopyer'S 


diploma, married a. teacher, and strung and affected by ill-considered 
moved into-^ the .middle , classes 'criticism' from thecrov^”. “Artists” 
through football as he, might have was how he saw them, and no con- 
done through collieiy management^ siderafioh' waa too greati At Arsenal, 
Like many successful managers, he team talks and the tactical table harr 
was no j^t shakes as a player:' nessed their Intelligence and. ideals; 
^tpidily Duilt and;, takes a' lot of first-class ch'anging-roQini .arid the 
knocking off the .ball” (Gr/ms6y Arsenal carriage; 6ri fail journeys 
Gazette) Was one of his .better . looked aher Theif .coriifbrt, T^m 
notices. His skill lay in tak^gi'a. Whittaker's expert < services after 
serlojis managerial approach to ^t- their injuries, and^gpod wages and, a 


Gazette) ^as one of his .better, looked after theif .coriifbrt, Tbm 
notices. His skill lay in tak^gi'a. Whittaker's expert < services after 
serlojis mahagerial approach to ^t- their injuries, and^gpod wages and, a 
ball dubi which- had hitherto mostly savings scheme after theif security. . . 
been rtin In ^c«ual fashion by thefr : Xll this was within a highly paterr • 


deiafield - was based 'on a Bhannaess. 
that verged on sharp practice. Nego- 
tiating for David lack-, he enter- 
tained ' Bolton’s rcpresehladves with 
the aid of a waiter instructed to dve . 
them doubles while he and Bob wall ■ 
drank gln^and-tonic without.' gin and 
whisky^and-driger-ale withoyt whiSf 


iky.'-Even |f-Tf is. hard to imO^e him 
slck-parratirig platitudes for thettele- 
viSIbn cameras,- he was inot. perhaps 
vety. far cUstant from Jbday’s manav 
:geis. After -'all,- when -a <|ispured 


directors, i^th the secretaT-manaMr - naiisile. framework, and plawr7,t^ ’ ^penalh 

exercising little real rontrol. ^In life . gained .club seryahlSr-bomid By the . -®g^ .<iW, wy;- 

ift "fi ■ »<nin“ad(I. tr>niil!(ir;8yst6in::apd W- . robW”. , ; 


shaped the role of the modem mana^ a relatively vrell-jiaid and rtsp(icf,ed 
gor ^ his attention to every ^I^ct 'diiHng a deprealon... jphapnian 
of the. game, including publidty, made ji ^ar'in the prog^mme for 

WsTirsf riiatcb as Awhal manager 
well as team: management.. - ^|,g( -joft ,of, footballer, he wanted: 

. Chapman was ahead of his time in t*he must; be* a geiitletriari both' on 
his coneeni for muiid imbrovemehts and Off the flbldtne miiat be a clever 
and yputh coacmng'and hlsiadvocacy:. player, who edn think out ettractiVe, 


.of players' ais both'. 


e 'and:! IlieBe 


e. virtues .of !|He-aklired', 


:se,nsiHve-.indjViduBk. ; He vdoN class afmrlAg td 'respeotabil- 

iseem to jhave 'beeii- fetii'afkabte- ity.flcom. whii^i pfbfebloniiil fodtbal- 
Ipyentiveness! ;lri'',- piSy{hg> 'ntetbods,:- leik ^re largOly recriilted.;0(aRiriui 
where he fe beUiremcmberM',ror tpe:i bud Ao' lime for, -touts or- playb^, 
“stoimer ; tenife-fliiilff . ''/^though- giid’ ifieu.WBo.iave. itte dub.' a bdd' 
, Stephen. Studd* defends hliji :^lnst , tiatne left'. Buf he was neitnef, piirite-f 
the charge of te'nroufyns^mdaative / riini . nor abovel' the 'occalfibtiBl' 


^ Mr Studd tells the story well add 
.sets' Ghapmah's career jn the epht^ 
of the game's development iritb'.' .a 
major industry. U is hardly his fault 
that from. new^perS' and. recollecp, ' 
• tibns. we cannqt quiteirecapture. bbw'. 

E liuddersfield played -in tbe.;1920s:!eri ! 
dw. Chapman exerted Us influeh^ '. 
over ptoyers. 'There is Uttlqaboiit the .' 

E rlvate ride of <;^aprrian»; nbi dqulit . 
ecause. he .never, revealed. !-.iriiiich of 
lit.'. .Outside .'footbdL. he!, appeared ■ 
:Yeiy 'drdinaryMterhaps the effor(-bCi.' 
-ipttlilg out .Arid Staj^ ;^t/of .'Ih'^'S 
■vOi-kiM 'hltfes^left' 'iiio.,tiij]iei'for itbe-!'! 
.'(toveldpinent i Of \ .'^fsonaliiv; ' ;lh- 
'-pKOtomapjis'fakeii: SnOriry: bb^ mk':!. 


^ecf| propagandist;:,. 


Witnessed to the fact that ;eyen .for 
thc-profesljona): footballer .wand<u;ing 
to marble -liielfe, jvas'ih'o loriger^heces^ 

. ;• ' That almdat'-tjri 0 ^ 

.. sb^evfd. 'Yd^kjhirentaa - on- :jtle rise, 
' .Chkjunari ,j^iied.!a.'ii1ining en^neefS' 


.fora match' (ly/tE tlii! 


; atteck.;wl(h Af^iijameiri^^ j(n{d-^ : tot ;4 -hb^ fo$dniatirig WbrU dniriolbfi^\ 
; fteld link.-'HfeutoteF^iJbl^ri^gl^^^^ j dfedraajt 

hew- confident^ [to YLydns> . 'teMhopS;;' 

the'pix|fesstorid-M Miffed' 


new- confidence; and vSeli-esteem ltd VLydns> .'teHhopS;,-'^ l>da0S,j": 

the'professtorial-Uayeilv Heiorice,q^^^^ Miffed toUmsi.itM M 
: nounited bart'ackfog-bee^iise-lto^ In ^7hfr:^village^ 

■'Sj0n'al|p)a^ra/h|ce!artiat8iy^;;h1$i^^^ 


-jbe i^ore'.ri^h^of .the ^League' cHgm-:' 
..pto!^ljp'arid''PA S^p';vlOfo.fies vroh 1 
^1^.- Hirddersflhld >0110! '.'Arsenal -piit,' 
'‘'twhmtV'my 'ton.. Qualified - as!, 'a 
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Non-genetic mutations 


V- I 




By Mary Micigley 

E. J. JENSEN and R. IIARRE 
lEdilonJ: 

The PhfJosophy of Evofiilion 
300pp. Brighion: Han’esier. £22.50. 
0 7 i6s mi X 

Is there something which can be 
called “sodal evolulion” in the 
strict Darwinian sense - a social pro- 
cess with a mechanism corres- 
ponding to genetic mutation and 
natural selection? An increasing 
number of social scientists seem at 
present to assume this with some 
confidence. Thev do not' just mean 
that imagery of this sort Is sometimes 
useful, nut that the whole set of 
evolutionary concepts applies as 
literally and directly - even if with 
some differences of detail - to social 
as to biological change. 


lainly it is not very like physics, but 
then neither is hiolc^. And the 
mere appearance or copying a 
physical science, which the evolu- 
tionary model offers, is worth no- 
thing ns a mark of scientific method. 
If sociology wants to tackle change, 
it has to operate as social history. 


er rule, whose random mutation has 
given rise to it? This is a dead end 

for thoueht. WIiai WP urmilH nnrm- 


Thc contributors to this book show 
great care and sensitivity in their 
attempts to make sense of the 
model. And (hat tireless clearer of 
rebarbalive terrains, Rom Harrd, 
shows a sharper consciousness than 
the rest of the real problems by 
attacking the gene question directly. 
He sees that tne social analogues of 


Now since Ihcre are no literal 
“genes” involved, this is not a true 
extension of biologjcnJ theory. It hns 
to be n pamitel or mctnpnor. As 
such, it has crushing faults, the most 
serious of which concerns the origin 
of change. Genetic mutations are 
essentially random and unintelligible. 
Dut in human history, beginnings nre 
not necessarily any harder to under- 


stand than middles and ends. There 
arc no hidden entities that must be 
assumed to account for them; no 
genes. However sudden and striking 
a change may be, we can always asK 
what led up to it and made it neces- 
sary, how the need was recognized, 
what confusions people fell into ab- 
out it, what materials the innovators 
used, what kind of iippeal the cliange 
had for them, and how they thought 
of .it in relation to - the possible 
alternatives. Because people are so 
interested in changes, there is often 
plenty of evidence on these points. 

Historians therefore gel a lot of 
practice in handling this sort of evi- 
dence, and have learai a good deal 
about the pitfalls involvecT And in 
fact they succeed in tackling this 
kind of question as well as any 
other. Our portion inside our own 


\ “tunes. Ideas, catch-phrases, clothes 
f fashions” and the like, because these 
i are not hidden causes; they are parts 
I of the social phenotype itself. In- 
stead. Harr< suggests that they are 
rules. But wlw assume any hidden 
entities at all? The case is not like 
that of unconscious motives, where 
we already have a good explanatory 
system, but there are gaps in it and 
reasons for -niling them one way 
rather than another. Harrd is insert- 
ing a whole new ontological range. 
His rules are not Just another part of 
the system of rules which we already 
follow and express. These expressed 
rules arc not hidden, th^ too are 
part of the phenotype. Even rules 
which we follow unconsciously - for 
instance, in using language - are still 
parts of that system. Though unrec- 
ognized, they are shown in be- 
haviour. They are not a whole 
special order of entities, inferred, 
as genes originally were, simply to 
explain change. And Harry's rules 
cannot explain change. For instance, 
if on the ordinary visible scene of 
history a new moral or legal rule 
appears, how will it help our under- 
standing of it to infer a hidden furth- 


Ex nihilo 


B for thought. What we would norm- 
• ally do would be to ask what other 
- changes, and what lasting needs, 
tastes and Interests have given rise to 
. the new rule, and by what stages 
they have done so. 

Ways of living and thinking, unlike 
genes, change gradually and con- 
j tinuously, And tliough we so often 
f waste our opportunities, there is no- 
thing to Slop us keeping track of the 
whole process. Of course our actual 
explanations are scrappy, and the 
hope of something more complete is 
partly what moves those who want a 
quite new procedure. But all ex- 
planations are incomplete, ft is true, 
too, that there Is something specially 
mysterious about innovation and ori- 
ginahty. But this mystery is not the 
blank, boring unintelligiblity of the 
random. It is the complex, lasting 
elusiveness of the creative. Many 
good explanations can be given of 
such matters, and can instruct us 
but they will not satisfy us because 
we always want more. But that is no 
reason for rejecting the lot. The in- 
side view which we have of the life of 
our own species really does give us 
these extra sources of evidence, and it 
would be absurd to Ignore them. 

1 am sorry If it seems ungracious!' 
to give so much space to this point in 
reviewing what is actually quite an 
interesting book, but it could have 
been so much more interesting if It 
had not revolved round this axis, and 
I was so disappointed by this limita- 

«?Ii' iwL ® howl seems justi- 
fied. What I hoped for, in a book 
dealing with the relation between 
bjological and social evolution, was a 
discussion of the innate bases of ail- 
ture, and of the way in which biolo- 
51 ?' of.H’inking about our 
combined 

with the methods of the natural sci- 
ences,, instead of being taken to com- 


Mte with them. There are real 
clashes to be resolved here, and an 
attempt to find formal parallels is no 
help for them. 

What the book does supply is scru- 
pulous correction of the wMcfer forms 
of the evolutionary analogy, and 
serious attempts to make it work, 
^nie of the essays have an extra 
interest in that they arc by Danish 
scholars, who use great ingenuity in 
fitting the Darwinist scheme to the 
Marxist one. There . are also some 
useful discussions of the controversy 
about “units of selection” in biologi- 
cal evolution, suggesting (surely cor- 
rectly) that it arises from confusion; 
there does not have to be just one 
unit. And the best essays here (by 
J. Miitelslrasse and W. Newton Smith) 
concern what may be the only case 
where the evolutionary analogy has 
been seriously applied to culture - one 
where, instructively, it has simply 
broken down. This is the Popperian 


attempt to show the deveW.! 
science as a 


iw Qouotit was wonlun.-^*^ 

after the use of muchSA' 

IS now pretty widely gS. 
hypotheses do not come m 
A lso that, ste 
Choose between them ouSiS''- 

do so by using them in the S 

wavs, to cail flie selection S? 
only encourage lozineS b3& 
confused fatatism.ASo® 

IS enough already. 

. Should things not stoo tbewu' 
iijeriia of such models if 
Unless somebody doblKifS' 
they go on absorbing 


Ethics for the underdo 


By L. W. Sumner 


frequently illustrated by ea*l 
and anecdotes. The ■ survey 
uses of animais in research, tteu 
ing of consumables, and llie «a[' 
tion of products is comprdws- 


BERNARD E. ROLUNi tion of products is comprdK»> 

Animal Rights and Human Morality Hlummating, thou^ afeodtol 
KT ^ the books usefulaca af 

R?rfif« « 17 *CK handbook for successful lobbyiaij 

0 $9.95). compromised only by iu ine^ 

u o/y/3 lOA y Inck of an index. ' 


. mecles supplies the materials which 
they use, and which, are denied to 
the biologist sludyjiig remoter ones. 

To reject this material because 
biologists cannot have it would be 
pervdM nffeclalion. If we insist. .On 
using .the model of genetic evolu- 
. fibli for liuman history, our nieniiing 
surely can only be that ' historians 
have no business to be having this 
sort of success, and ought in Future 
to stop attempting, to, explain such 
cases. Thus we would triumphantly 
import a load of gratuitous ignorance 
■Ipio history, from an area or biology 
whero that- ignorance may anyway be 
. only temporary, since furihcr dls- 
• coveries may filrthcr explain genetic 
change. - . 

■ BJF advamage is this price 
it fs conceived as 
Establishing. sdentjfic; sialHSj As one 
author in this ;colleciion puts it the 
; ; question how is.a scjenllfic sodol- 
.ogy .po^ible?” Only< he thinks, by 
the of thU model. But, seeing Its . 

• •®xtr'Cnii.e awkwardness,' he suggests* a 
number of, paleh^s.io cover the. most 

• oMous holes, and decides^ (hat; 

■wheh; these, 8ra> in...pla<*^. .“social-. 

• ridw.riieon-' 

WgrjusI as ;mass\has .«!6tje rtV<fe^^ 

P>3Ri<*KW 

With: ereaiot 


By j. L. Mackie 

P. W. ATKINSi. 

The Creation 

0 7167 J35Q 0 

This book, though written by a 
physical chemist, is a contribution to 
what philosophy oised to be and what 
soma part of philosophy niay be 
again: the attempt at an overall 
undermandin^ of the universe, and 
nit emanation of how space and 
time (or rather spacetime), change, 
causation, life, and consciousness fit 
into it or arise within it. Needless to 
say, this endeavour is op^ in .which 
no one,coi|ld hope, for much succes 
if he were not at least acquainted 
with the. main concepts and themes 
of comtemporaiy phy.sics; but P. W. 
AtkiAS'Has.mucn more than such aii 
acquaintari^e. :He is also an Indepen- 
dent thinker .who, while he bnhgs 
toother ' the Views of many other 
scientistSj alsd has his owii distinctive 
ways': of interpreting these results. 


-• ••• ' w aiivisivu is 

consider hovlr ftrt infinitely lazy 
8?* about Hiaking such 
lumvefte^as ours, He wbuld ^ go 


; tolly 

-isfich lav^iiiapd. we.'afe by 
.i .httW'Wll! Ihe insults' thby get.- Some 

wBBMwR?* .rdRiyj'Will, be: 
. ;^WQbs,.and son^^ His^ 


, a iUi^fte^asaurs. Hcwbuld^go 
tp/ lhe jrohble of designing it m 
. detidV- he dot 

-create'. ijien. or 'elephants Or'livine 
“ils or even’ iRoiecules or atoms: He’ 
would *aliM ' that he need Only 'pro-' 
vide h witain setiof basic maferlals - 
perhhi» spmethIngTike whai.we call 
eletlrons; and quarks, r and then 
' le8TO;ihpm||p gerpil yiith the Job, 

: ^eir own ^natural ■ ways' of workirfg- 

iho.story. The InfiOlteljhlaiy 


!'A"; 

I' .1 


ftifows. siicliVond. thefe'is np.iieiA^^ role 
' ' IjiVqfy- . a !<anest^. We. dah'ln -i^cible 




• ' *I|J \ ivi » li y 

. 'as-'fa. C “A"'* .* ' 1 


that length, for half the pages consist 
of references, more deeply mK! 

• Ignored on a first reading? Of 
‘b® main text the® argu- 
be sketched: new- 
^plains it with such a 
that there is no 
n H ^ “pderstanding at least the 
^Hnes of Ins case, and a very 
P<^rful case It: is. Although there 
wgument,^ere is 
®®^*?**'iy no mysilc- 
.8bout it. Throughout, the 
. eidphasU is on -'extreme rationalisnv 
?"/. ""i* .wdnctionism’V We me 
led to Atltins s conclusions by a thor- 
®“8yy persistent efiort to under- 
stand what at first sbem to be obsli- 
SSh irreducible facts, 

fhT.i? .°lfors s paradox about why 
*be question 

why . time-reversed causation does 

SSiiS?'* W»iaiwe.oalI ^Atkins 
jTOUld say miscall ~ the constaincy of 
the speed of light. • 

J* • enlivened 
with wittlatms. “liw Earth, if. not a 
paradito is at least a paradigftf' (of 
the cotraitiOns needed' tor the evolu- 
tion of consciousness)/ And “Man 
and his oounteiparts elsewhere are 

f ®^y;,*?|«P|»^t? ';With a.,tepde^ . to: 

Many pblldsophers; • : aind even 
wroe; phySiaits. ,let alone theofo- 
gians, .will find ^difficulties in the 
wgument; ■pi^ becbm greater in 
he second balfi l' myself find it hard, 
to accept the notion of aelf-creailoh, 

' • even given unres- 

irleted chance. And how cun this be 
given >». ^ally .hothirig?,: ' .. . 

tilMi'jiJ ■ SK ' *b<M' Voblisms; ' 
111 lafef; :Vftat matferS. Inltiallv.Ts!: 
jhid' this i$. B! brilliant, and chalfenjdnir " 

itf the* 

;P^Ie'Shd,uid start readlrig it i-itSS ' • 


After centuries of malign neglect 
animals have of late begun to find 
some philosophical friends. Apart 
from a few curmudgeons - philo- 
sophertf are unanimous about nothing 
- there now exists widespread agree- 
ment that sentient animals al feast 
must be included within the moral 
domain. They are not things which 
we may manipulate at will for our 
own purposes: If our dealings with 
them are to be morally defensible we 
must acknowledge them as beings 
whose interests matter in their own 


right. While the full implications of 
this conclusion for the many human 
practices which Involve animals re- 


main still to be traced, the moral 
Irrelevance of a creature’s species is 
now as firmly established os the mor- 
al irrelevance of its race or sex. 

.There remain, however, two tasks 
which philosophers are well qualified 
to witonn. The first lies squarely 
with n their traditional territory. 
While it may be clear that animals 
have moral standing, it is less clear 
why they have this standing (the 
.same is true of itiany other moral 
convictions) and also what form this 
standing takes. Selecting an inter- 
pretation of moral standing and con- 
structing an appropriate driterion for 
It both require a moral theory, TTie 
care fw Mfendins moral concern to 
finals will thenrfore not be intelleo 
ually sMure until we have such a 
vi^*it' ^ pbiiosophers can pro- 

The other task is advocacy of 
the cause of ammal welfare in the 
. public arena. Effective advocacy re- 
among other things, an un- 
^ulab e case. PhllosophS are not 

fESir«iHi ®*^®**'* advocates, but 
tMir skill at constructing a reasoned 
ayumenr do^i confer tn . advaiifeae 
on tfos less traditional pu? 

. Fwttt, however; be ore- 
par^ to .do thetr empirical- home- 
aad *0 toferatei a real world 
wM^.is.a good deal messier than ' 
the realms ol theory. , “ ; 


I The measures which Rofotr 
J poses for ameliorating the lot oit ■ 

J search animals and household fn 
. are refreshingly sensible and id[ 

, supported. Although they are,' a 1 
; recognizes, only minimal standui^ 

. and thus leave much more to k . 

I occompiished, their adoption 
greatly reduce the current aiuiudtl ! 

. of death and suffering. In Ibe bi 
^ run quiet and persistent prestnnM; 

, the adoption of measures ivhld),H. 

, cause they are moderate, ire ^ 
obviously Just, will probably do at y 
r for the protection of animali b ^ 
the more vqcai and hyslerkil ^ 
mands of the lunatic fringe d it ; 
animal welfare movement. , 

Philosopheis, however, wQ &T ; 
Rollln’s theoretical contribuiloob 
impressive. The main problea kn 
is the book’s central philosopkid , 
thesis (hat animnls have righti'kk' 
al rights are dne form, or ooeinv 
pretation, of moral standing. Wv i. 
It Is clear that animals have (sa 
form oQ moral standing, It 
clear that this fact is well 
(or explained) by attributing rw* 
them. Imagine any case 
in which an animal is being uKp 
or exploited (readers lacung * 
agination may consult Rollin'i ^ 
for abundant examples). Yos ■ 
want to say that this treatment d* 
animal is wrong, or unJustifiB^jt 
monstrous. Wilf also 
that it violates the animal’s iw^ 
you do say this, are you poinWI* 
a further fact which explains 
treatment is wrong? 
deed, pointing to a further wj 
all, or simply paraphrasing 
gina! assessment? , 

'A 

In addition to the ease for 
ing animais moral standing, 
rate case must be made for asswpft 
them rights., RolUn’s arjinagli 
moves .much too sv^ly fr^Tr 
fonher clairh fn fha iBfter. 8 DJiW*' R 


• J. Bernard IfoUin’a' A/ifejaf Riahti 










political Heirifage ®ncpura|es:» 
as^mption , that rights are 
-natldnal currency, of the 
world, Rbllin dpvotes too blli® 
fion to pxblicatliig the w'WS! 
Hght.for it to be deaf '^othe^ 
'Concept actually-’ plays any 
.fblC\. in . hia ' arguments 
•■.some, signs that it does not). ^ 
wo better pridentand/what,^: 
rights are 'it may 'well turn 
animals, - while Ifiiy ; have^S 
standi^, dq- not hare thfe pfiJJS 
form 6rsiandlng,'|f.soi'tbof 
;fQr.;ihothdjpjE- hfihnala -slh- tw 

pO'rtiaiii Is actomly ireaJtenea 


'1.: •' i-''-'' - •[ ■ 
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Tlie Myth of 
Motherhood 
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Souvenir Press 
is celebrating 30 years 
of independent 
publishing in 1982 


In an era of conglomerate mergers, we are as independent today as in 1952 when Ernest Hecht 
founded the company on a shoestring, a typewriter and 75 square feet of bedroom as an office. 

We believe with Sir Stanley Unwin that “a publisher’s first duty to an author is to remain solvent.” 
Our aim is to give our authors their rewards on earth and not in heaven. We make no apology 
therefore for our expertise in promoting international best sellers like Arthur Hailey, Erich von 
D^niken, Charles Berlitz, Madeleine Brent, Professor Peter and the Beatles - to name just a few for 
whqm we are perhaps known. 

But did you know:- 

# that we have four Nobel Prize winners on our list? 

# that as early as 1965 we introduced Julio Cortazar to English readers, and that our interest in South American writing 
continues with the works of Pablo Neruda, Jorge Luis Borgesand Jorge Amado? 

# that our. Condor imprjnt embraces the humanistic psychologists Victor Frank!, Carl Rogers and Rpllo May, as well as- 
Fritz Peris, Wilhelm Reich, Martin Heidegger and Bronislaw iVlalinowski? 

# thatwewerethefir8ttopublishinbookfQrmNormanMailer*scrucial'*WhiteNegro” essay? 

# that we have embarked on a series of new translations of Knut Hamsun that The Times Literaty Supplemful has likened 
to the new Oxford edition of Ibsen? 

# that in our Scottish publishing programme we have reissued eight books by Neil M. Gunn, with more titles to come, as 
well as previously unpublished novels by Fionn MacColIa? 

# that we fired one of the first feminist shots in 1972 with the publication of Elaine Morgan’s The Descent ofWomqn? ' - 

’# that sports giants Pele, Matt Busby, -Alan Davidson, Ian Peebles, Bill Lawry And Bob Paisl^ have figured on our lists, ' 
as well as Neville Ca^us, already represented by four volumes, with the Roses Matches, 1919-1939 ro come this 
Autumn? 

# That we have created the universally acclaimed Human ^rizons Series for physically and mentally handicapped 
people, already amounting to 34 tides ranging from The Wknlchair Child to Puppetty for Mentally Handicapped 
Peop/e? New dries will include subjects as various as horticulture, yoga and dance. 

And what about the future? Our wide range continues with Alastalr Reid’s translation .of Pablo ■■■■■■■■ 
Neruda’s Isla Negro, Tema Batista by Jorge Amado, Livit^ toith Death ittd Dying by the 
pioneering Elisabeth Ktibler-Ross, as well as new editions of Joseph Campbell’s epic Masks ofOod 
series, Elaine Morgan’s TAs Aquatic Ape and Elisabeth Badinter's r/te Mytik o/Af of 

few.sprprises? Goqd - for the day a publisher's output ceases to surprise is the 
day'tbshut up sh6p,.or be swallowed up by sotneouq else. Success is a journey, an4. 

■ -.'.notpdestinkdon.'; - f. . v-. p / ..1 .■:/:! 

- We hope yoii will continue with iib to our next, rubyj anniversary, and we^ll be 
happy to keep you posted free of charge with our catalogues, both general and 
Human Horizons, until then. 

, . Ernest Hecht 

: ■ Managing Director. 
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The panacea of the poppy 


Partly, it is suggested, because it bustle injecting morphine into her 
Bv AJcthfifl Hflvtpr encountered the rising ambition of arm, while another cnimpied lady is 

j a^itij^tci doctors and pharmacists lo establish already sprawling in a coma on a 

9s^ss9BS9^s9S99ss!^ssa ^hcir professional status by streng- padded sofa. 

VIRGINIA BERRIOGE and GRIFFITH Ihening their control over all forms ' >rk r . i j j 

EDWARDSi of medical treatment. It was in their The factual evidence and docu- 

Opium and the Pconlo interest to exaggerate the dangers of in this mainly admirable 

Op afe Use in NiWenth uncontrolled d^ribuiion of drags. In P"!!®?* '"ore valuable than 

Enatand^ Nineteenth-cenlury half of the nineteenth cen- S“'ological inclusions drawn 

All r /c. kf - . n *UT' addiction to opium and its de- *."!,• "'**re*| sometimes seem 
™p. Allen Lane/St Martin’s Press, rivative morphine began lo be consl- andly unrelated to individual 

niiio no« i *red and treated as a disease, due numan expenencc. It claims to use 

u 7ijy ug5Z I lo hereditary or moral weakness, not . ™ ®®l““ Mpenence of people llv- 

simply as a bad habit produced by ‘"S ®*.*!’® *e experience 

rather aS*rrd^^^^^ hear little of why. the latter took 

Sthor/^f ^ j perience of well-to-do morphine op^um, and wbat it did - or what 

SiS? tteiP'^lheme o" « real understanding thought it did - for them, 

mlum shS be of working-class opium use. ** When, exceptionally, medical re- 

upium snouio oe vieweo in its social , . . cords or court cases are aimteH iHm 

and historical context, as part of the Class-war iheones play a consider- theoiedcal analysis sudderdveo 
“popular culture” of the deprived ®hle part in this study. There are alive and the Siefof the “?on? 
working class in nrncteenth^rcniury suggestions that opium lar culture" stard om Manf 

Encana, condemned to sel^ addiction was condemned in fiard- rNSilLm l!i.rSiner ^ SS 
m^lcation because it had little ac- pressed manual labourers but con- by her ifeiahhours to* oiw 
cess 10 professionnl medical help. ^>iied m the leisured classes, and doses of CSm 
Present-day Iwslalion, restriction Jhat Ihe condemnation was partly inonths-old ift dSld ^“to 

and control ordnig use. and the due. ^ Hierro^ of the working classes brine it on al Md 
gumptions on wfich tliese are 8e«'nfi;o«‘ of hand". “Implidt in the tSoSim JonS an 
based, ore n product of special con- campaign against It" (the dosing of S^Sn" a^ 
dlhons in the last century nnd arc working-claM infants with opium) Colle^fiSfal’ hiS fa 
not necessarily of universal appiica- cfess interest and a desiVe to ^e^^ rmiX k ^fr 

tion. remould popular culture Into a more 


i£n. 

In support of this thesis Virginia whicPi Virainia™e^^^ laudanumeverythree 'hours.i’Fen- 

Bcrrldge (author of seventeen of the Wdes* ioi *®"‘* l^ed by a patient’s 



hi «dd/crj, ’'selfishly fond of pleasurt'; ■ 

illustration from Le Petit Journal, reproduced In the book revltwtdhti'i 


court imiccediiigs. rasiilte of MPs and other “e ;«Mors' purple; for instance, substance" on a par with alcoU if 

inquirira and commissions drafts of upper-class characters (Including one that hk HaH «^?im.if,^ **k*1”l opium-dens depicted by tobacco, all three substances rec* 

leSslaiion - inTo sun™ placed iS the S ®« control beSTie?! 

raand of opium. Supplfcs were not ® muUooTt dangerous to health if used in era- 

only imported from TiScey and Per- histories Dlav uftteMrt K SS h«12J3SJ different in Wnd fits 

sia, but produced within the country 11?" administration which leavN us siRf un5ii« nf ?hil ?i!lu h5SS?^ ^ S?®"r each other as to require totally difr 

Opium rappies, indicenous to No>l * u™* ^adfiy available in C?an mrSUl^ hi i’ L**'® ffiy* **»® <>?>“»" rent attitudes and reslrictloK, ft 

folk andcSTObTldgesffie, were cultc- ®)l"y f®"®®hoW, shows that It was culture s behind the popular den was in tte wider sense a domes- the evidence of opium use in fo 
vated experimentally Idin- “s® that tmperialism and the land before the middle of 

bureh to Wkinghamshlre, and the Those who are interested in the nineteenth century and of iht nb» ' 

cultivation was encouraged prizes kSM.^-irfiw^ 2“ t^® H ‘^!® of opium use chiefly because aUiistw'^Slth^SS?!!?**?' introduction of medical ui 

■ frere learned soCTCtfe^^ weaSr sS ^tii ®^-jSI® ?f **8 effects on the emotions and the reS mIv the legislative control, Virginia BenHf 

At the beginning of the nineteenth JEJ* !„f2hkVh® *"'‘*?‘® *'"®8*nadon will find little here to S relaxation concludes against too much re^ 

cenluiy opi\im was distributed main- SlmVhfJ&W J"'"’®' their knowledge; a few re- “ seamen". Uon. "With opium, a society Hbi 

I 3 ; through hilie comer-shops of ail o[ please ferences to the euphoria enloved bv The u ii find.ife, natural balances comes lor 

kinds; if was sold by tailors and ,'h22‘'A« *^®^®"y Fenland addicts. oT mhS Svn^ daa war great harm" and our present sytti 

ba^ei-makers, bakers and' shoe- Sf^,l™*^®*^".n8®j ‘be bottle, and tive chapter on “Opiate Use in Uter- adSotfoJ aS« iS control "has become W 

makers, on market-stalls Md in Sf.2’fSIii® '"^‘'"gly hand, and ary and Middle-Class Society" men- nia Rerrldwk brightened and too mechanistic*, I 

pubs, as well as by chemjstsl The ‘® ^ tion of the debate whethS oSSi S?r *®J?*? *bfi thoughtful work - someHie 

gr^h of legisEnlive control of tics" tS stimulant as well as s^tive onlum^S? k* efewii!? obscured by clumsy phrailDg ff 

opium use, end the theories and mo- ®* 9 o[s*‘ely mid-Victonan effects, and some instances of late n&etMnfifpM#.. . ®“ special sociological jargon, but for tbeitf 

lives of those who advocated or hv iKifi^ nineteenth-century users of cannabis and ma*v^not°hoS part clearly and cogently Bxpteised- 

pppo^ It, are meticulously charted {ft„r2!i from a French . and cocaine, and their enjoyments and ®" important question has bta 

by Britain’s opium wars - 

with China to secure Iridian opium fTil - ' 

The . 

Oolum and the PeAnle will k-V ,l«ll L . • 


wrb.TS ■ 

" rane ' for 'fature surverars of the " ^ ^ 

: Victorian- social and ihedloal terrain. BV -J. 'F. G Hsirrknn 
= V.;Th^ugto and until the — ' HamSOn 

tniodle of the nineteenth' century, It 
is suggested, opium was not merely V‘NCENTi * 

, the doctors’ most valued tool, but a ;?read, Knowledge, and Freedom 

normal means nr BfflP.marllns»i^. e^-- A .SMifltj nr ^ 


working-class auto 
M nistoncal evidence. How typical work na-elass famiiu 
or representative are their authors? of -knowledse - foXi 
slalemeni,? cod. ThV*Sv.rI? 


’■ the sexual matters, there are occi^ 
pursuit reveaiine flashes, as when tbe 


A • ». — • *•*»«* awiciiiciusr C008. 

p»!l* b®re, '"®5y *"®re Butobiog- study 
rephres shll undiscovered? LeaviM mon^ a 
aside the political radicals, what u lives '• 


nnSriA^ ""3 L"® P™“ foveal fog flishes, as when tae dob 
i by a short ilterete farm labourer. Jam« Bort 

i k fn Hk?l P“!P°“ i tbe writes “for I was as fond of ay ^ 

?EndThSSl?"‘^®“‘?®‘*Jbeff family was for the worklnrW 
. and therebv to reach a 


■ -rd^he" oli« S'- understood S t^ny wii; '?or“‘thr"wcT& 

■ ®*®®^ wKou d S WoVking t^ Xr *"®b® 5 those negffied und^taSdlng something of a contradiction.}^ 

• ,Qffoirti;dpclors. The dangera of Over- 221oo Eumnn .ria • . ephemera which were still to be a whole durKh?^^^ one hand it was the major cJsW 

dt^ng were , known, ■ bm mbdefate 0 90?i if 55 ^' ^ ®econd-hand bookshops in tioh"° 8 ‘he industrid revolu- to financial security: the MDtiiifW 

, ! .use Was takdn for arkhtedt thc^wS — ‘be 1950s - Ihe^oid struggle to feed and clothe^ «8> 

' no, ^n»g .problem®: ftiis regarded' . f' by„, the Halifax ■ «,,!ite?5“j?‘'“"tury working-class cre^g family, the cost 


f • ■ VorkAlre in the WSOs - ^ ^ struggle to feed and clothe^«> 

... ' no ‘kinig problem®: ftiis regarded^. ! by-the Hnlifax ■ liandlooin «,,!lkv!® 5 “*?‘'“"tury working-class crewfog family, the cost J® 

. . I p^uni fflpy well ;have been mafolT w 'Wllllam, Heaton; . Josooh ?i!*®biographers were able to^build . births, illnesses and death, any^ 

;, j. hanmess and somdrimes even bwe^' .Jbc'setf-^ucated working man Is a ‘‘®Y®?" * Pngress ih Ardlsey; Essm contrasting traditions of poi>. frequency with which the now**' 

^ ...ciaLithelped- oveilBxed^workete to "fol.liy figure in the nineteenth cen- F brief Auiobi£ expression; the spiritual aut^ reduced to utter povertyv'^ 

soothing ;- effect on ; W- Thrpugh their autobiogr^ Wd/Mo/r by the Kettering during the ‘he tenuous balance of Its 

autobfographicS|PD.^ 
In times -Of bardiii Pj 


_ DwreJy^.M^ (heir . i®^A‘T’?i9lWillipni Lovett. t|io 

•pioUters to ut out to'\v6rk and earn f** '5S‘?P^J’ Samuel Bajnford' and 


.'i- fitoi.bpiiim i, 

- ..to .KligiOd aS'We.hQvV-idonMf 




1 auwil^ UWdCg vsa a.k 

. ;ways have tfae,sha:uering ericci 
'■ one Imagihes'it did, The resj^ 
bereayefoent was clotely rtlf 
poverfy.; Thus i the premature 
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A moonlit home 


By George Mikes 

JAN<»i KENEDl! 

Do II Yourself 
128pp. Pluto Press. £2.95. 

0 86104 344 8 

Anyone worried by moi 
tax evasion, bribery and other snaoy 
practices prevalent in this country 
should read JAnos Kenedi's book - 
subliiled Hi«iger>’'5 Hidden Eco- 
nomy - where he will find out that 
we are bungling amateurs and grop- jrere mei 
ing beginners compered with the [®®rej ®"J. 
Hungarians. 

Kenedi started off as a law-abiding 
citizen, strongly opposed to bH 


lonlighting, 
sther shady 


right borough architects knew - 
would never be built. Bui it looked 
ull right on the files. After this 
Kenedi managed lo persuade (he 
building society to advance him a 
large proportion of the full value of 
the house in cash, and spent putt of 
it on a jeep. 

Now the actual building could be- 
gin. Kenedi dealt with two groups of 
people. The first were the moonlighi- 
ers, who did (he building work ns a 
second job, and were cheaper than 
workers employed by the state- 
owned enterprises. (Sometimes in 
fact, managers of state-owned firms 
were members of moonlighting 
on occasion even worked 
under their own suhnrdinutes. ) But 
the second group was much more 
important. Tnesc were public em- 
ployees who ' could . steal buildini 


with this second group was cliuapcr 
still. 

Kenedi gni into his stride in no 
lime. Like everybody else, he luoked 
lo the black market for his supplies, 
and disregarded (he possibilities of 
obtaining them in a straightforward 
way. Which was a pity. He found 
out, when it was too late, that he 
could have bought a lorry-load of 
sand, and had it delivered for 750 
forints instead of paying double (he 
amount on the bfacK market, with 
delivery extra. 

This, however, was exceptional. 
You cannot rely in Hungary, Kenedi 
says, on normal commercial 
methods. Transport was a major 

[ iroblem but quickly solved. Most 
orry-drivers earn extra money on 
"black" deliveries. Tlieir wages are 
~ ' at a maximum of 


to sell her flat, he conducted the sale 
with scrapulous honesty, refusing a 
large sum offered to him under the 
counter, only to find out that some- 
one else had pocketed the money. 
The transaction had after all been 
dishonest, he reflected, but the 
money had gone to someone else, 
liie moral was clear to Kenedi. He 
decided to build a house and, by the 
evidence of this book, proved him- 
self an able, indeed brilliant, stud- 
dent. He says that he learnt more in 
five months of wheeler-dealing than 
in five years at university. 

The cost of the site was 700,000 
forints (rou^ly £7,000) but, for the 
purposes oT stamp duty, had to 
appear less. An omcial valuer came 
along, Kenedi handed him an en- 
velope, the valuer’s practised hand 
assessed its thickness, and after an 
insp^on lasting less than three mi- 
nutes, the official fixed the value of 
the land at 350,000 forints. Then the 
first blow fell: planning pennisslon. 
was refused by an honest and incor- 


sccond-liand. For a small ct>nsidera- 
liun "t\ number of new blocks were 
sold tn him as faulty - at nn K6 per 
cent discount. W'hen he went to buy 
radiators, he was asked whether he 
WHS from a public body, and. on his 
reassuring the suppliers ihat he was a 
private customer, he was offered all 
(lie radiators he wanted. His purch- 
ase of a three-piece suite is another 
instructive tale. He fell in love with 
the suite and bought it on the spur 
of the moment for 20,000 forints. 
The supervisor of the sliire, in ex- 
change for the usual small envelope, 
gave him some useful advice. Once 
he had the furniture at home he 
discovered some real or imaginary 
faults in it and took it back to the 
store, where (he Supervisor refunded 
his money without question. The 
suite was sent back lo the return 
centre for faulty furniture nnd, 

, V . . 1 . - j . • J * thanks to a nod from the supervisor, 

. I ,j , I . I V 1 . 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 rkTfti rw* ^fJ?™'**®** ^9 Kenedi was able to re-purchase it at 

JJl^\JJL]ylrJl/JS' f^re, ® * week), j, qum-ter of the original price. And 

re®®^ ®5 so on: today Kenew is fostalicd in 

law.is tlic law. So (hey magnificent new house, built at a 

shut their eyes to these extra jour- • * 

neys and are not loo strict about the 
allocation of petrol. Officially 
booked deliveries arc erratic and ex- 
pensive, “black" deliveries reliable 
and cheap. 

Indeed, Kenedi was greatly 



eiuzcn, siruiiBijr lu mi pioyees Who COUW Steal building nffipiallu fivpH 

fren .he To wort Strin"«".^on.h £10 

pcilent. When his mother asked him 





im- 


bargnin price. 

He maintains that the whole sys- 
tem is proper and fully justified. All 
it amounts to, he claims, is “selective 
distribution". Societies deal with 
shortages in different ways. Capital- 
ists ration by the purse, which is 


pressed by the honesty and de^nu- unfair. Early socialists used to ration 

ability of all these swindlers. They * - • - ...■-•-i- 

established tbeir own rules and code 


ruptibte borough architect. This diffi- 
culty was easily overcome by the 
simple device of pbhciUing ^ “ - 

to the plan Vrhlcti - as thi 


J30nflCH0G. . 
■T^AHETIOBEMkErOi 

1 ' . ■ "i.; s«- v.kl 

^’'Showing off near machinery doesn't 
pay," The resounding near-dactyls of 
the text of this Soviet “safety at work'' 
1 929, were composed by 


of conduct and adhered to them more 
scrupulously than the iiale-owhed 
firms to omcial contracts. To survive 
in the underworld of cheats you must 
be impeccably honest. Officials and 
hi^-ups are folly aware of what is 
on. They also realize that the 


Universitv Press 


I- poster, 


lerisorily low wages have to be sup- 
plemented and therefore as long as 
the cheating is kept within reason- 
able bounds it is tolerated. In any 
case, a crackdown on the whole sys- 
tem would create nationwide econo- 
mic chaos. 

The building of Kenedi’s house 


d wall on 
e leu up- 


Mayakovsky. Reproduced front the. proceeded fast. He needed Hungaro- 
caialokue of the exhibition revieuvri ceil blocks (whatever, they may be) 
on p 133, which cost 1,100‘forints hew and ISO 


by patience, ie by queues, which is 

[ irimitive. Queueing has been abd- 
ished in modern Hunrary. Kunu- 
rians have “circular entities", thalis, 
toods come in through the front 
door and leave through the back. 
Besides, the author ados, in a social- 
ist state everything belongs to the 
citizens so it is no crime to rob the- 
state; it is simply transferring money 
from one pocket to another. 

This revealing and- amusing little i 
book was not published in ordinary 
editions in Hungry ("too negative*' 
said the censors) but enjoyed a wide 
circulation in samizdat form. The 
English edition fails to ^ve the name 
of the translator but, in fact, the 
vpiy. readable English version is by 
Julian ^hocpflin. 


Hanging around the house 


By Jennifer Uglow 

MARILYN RUESqfEMEYERi 
Professional Work and Marriage 
An East-West Comparison 
197pp. Macmillan.- £20. 

0 333 30080 7 


While much has been written about 
the sociology of work, and of . the 
family, rather less attention has been 
devoted to the links between the two 
worlds, and it is on the chaii^ng 
position and expectations of. women, 
the barriers to their fulfilment at 
borne and at work, and the support 
provided by institutional stiiictures In 
the Bkst 'And by the Women’s Move- 
ment In V the Westi that 


raises problems. This is particularly 
true of those interviewed from Soviet 
Russia, chiefly 6mlgr^ Jews, . where 
the lengthy digression needed to 
account for specific cultural factors 
and for what Is naively termed 
“possible bias" casts doubt on the 
wisdom of using such experience as 
even a partial qasis for a chapter 
entitled ’’Does Sodalism make a dif- 
ference?” 

. The interviews revealed fiercer 
ambition and obsession with work In 
men from single-career families, wllh 
Unmv ; 


of work' In a socialist economy, 
which (in a time of labour shortage) 
accepts woman’s place in the labour 
force without question. The .ftiiro- 
ductory chapter provides impressive 
numerical comparisons; in the USSR 
women 'comprise 36 per . gent ol 
laviyers, 75 per cent of physicians 
ana 83 per cent . of dentists, as 
opposed to 3.8, 16 and 6.9 per cent 
respectively in the United Kingdom. 
These statistics are later set agaipst 
the actual -experience and the role 
conceptions of married couples. 
Their olunl statements -■ ;*In order to 
.feel good; work is important. It is 
bad to. remain at -home" - su^st 
that while, expectations may be 


correspondin^y greater isolation and 
depression on the part of their wives. 

Interestingly, but perhaps not ‘surM^^ _ 

singly^ the author detecU a markedly different In Eastern Europe an ega- 
ambival^t attitude to the husband s iRarian Utopia is not exactly at hand 
P? J®**?; -fe® *■ “I don’t even notice that the dust 

resetlts the tlfoe and att^tlon he around until It gets really, bad, but 
nves to his work;. on the other hand, .g|,g‘ wants It clean Those are male- 

Ru;;icheme7e’r hUMntM-tb^ SSySifJ^^ :wnclqs)^ 

- the latest in aeries published ^ 1? that, such pre^ures as those pro- autobtogTaphical’ Interest; 

an adequate involvement in the fami- i~ - 

Pnfessidnal Work and Marriage is ly and the mafriau". And while she 
vivid excuiislon into the “concrete resents being confined to the home 

*slikes other people sug- 
her domestic activltiSs 
are not importmit. 

In dual^r^r families, since wiye^ 


- without mariying. IF the woman 
chooses to divorce or' not to 
marry, she is not isolated. .She has 
. her work, , she has .her colleague. 

K .. She has access' to 'Or'ou« 
:r child; She. has ihe .rfglit to 
. ah apartment. 

Once the stability of marriage is not 
related , to economic dependence its 
continuation becomes slightly more n 
matter of free choice, Ms' Rues- 
chemeyer is obviously heartened by 
the .‘'great commitment” she encoun- 
iered in eastern Europe -’to' retain- 
ing the family and .participation, in a' 
common, shared .life’’. 

."Whatever one may' feel about. the 
virtue of marriage as' an insliluiion, 
this personal note, backed as It is by 
telling documentatioii, makes an in- 
dividual contribution to the debate. 
At .times, .the sense of, .-an ^authorial 

iiilerview^ 


experience" of individual profession- ahe equally 
.Ms; . their wives and husbaqds In gQsting that 
America and > Eastern Europe. 


balance those created by individual 
responsibility or about anxiety statiis 

Bl-C 


Marilyn Rueachemeyer has chosen to 
base nef work not oh .a largMcale 
sbrvey testing pre-formed hypoth- 
eses, but on' seventy lenfohy,' struc- 
tured interviews,, in whim she;, ex- 


in 'the West,, and that dual-carger 
femilies in both 'sodeties arp. bu^ 
dehed. by , traditional role., expecta- 
tions, 

:Cere, 


nol,»legalcd to;:., step^td - 


plores ithe feelings arid' attitudes of fh^fr l hMabands . to 

ner subjects towards , the wayS;, in 

which personal life 1 r marriage and ba ng coptrolM 

the family, are “affeited by pressures- 'n?.ithor .und^tand 
and ambitions jo'peifbrm at Woflc". tbp. very succftss an^ In 
She comparto the work and family ment which sa'^cs them 


cctive I had on the family . 
the: honesty iind effort I expected -the 
women to ihake , . .t, Yet does her. 
s ,, ,-v v:> i-.i. clrole of friends .really: include, the 

u, especially ..with re^rd to, child paranoid . -. aca^ihfe; (^PWple drop 
®*. J i.''- ■ -iyou because.'ydq’re. not going any- 

, where in .the ti^rfmenr), or the . 
'oppialljng 'dodtor.'.";who'... transferred 
•b — . — practice be-'- 
ti;ea}Bd like, a- 
■'Jthei '.poor. 

ling comroiipo py lorces. iney can -appreciaiB .mo; indy’!^. ifc'spe-ctfiii'? 

Jther iundertfand nor affect".- Ye* ' ‘ While Fm qwajl .in (be sunimer, ' 

e very sucebsV and individual fulfil- 

„e- iki. fa. draws 'bur. attentlpii 



r -iVa ‘ ' '^niie I'm qway .in me summer, * 
tetongi . the loyal ones wciti- e>^ .at some 
«MpJ|t;risk to theuisBlvesi-. My ' batienls 
: .^fahip me"r T^. '- . , 

r help After .exposure to. such egoniania.. 
it ci^ imderstSnd ,her cdncerii to . 

mnee .promote ['“hUmtfoCnjntebiektoiteri fe^' 
j>i;- '• 'J..:'.jat{SplS'^- :j:^C -ooejtj^l^nds^ to., agree ^ 


V^odolotistf "estimate itfiw .'Ip 'per ;>V6rk.';and ''^^ “d8^jnjg''%thV ^V'' ; • i v v • ; 

:iCent:df^her»c>in,en':s^^^ !tptol!wtJ9al(Y8qCppHilr:':l i 

Mn^rtlty d^cidfl. to Mve children '.eaUy}:^etnaT)iW:5an;(i®p^^ !' ‘ "’flT 


H.j. Muller la perhaps t 
known as the Nooel Prize-win- 
ning American genellclst who 
Ural showed Ihnl exposure lo 
rudlalion will produce mula- 
lions in living oiganlams. He 
WM9 a man wno was admired 
and honored as well es disliked 
and mlslniated for his pesalon- 
ate— and always cnnlroversiel— 
involvement with the m^or la- 
Buca n( hlfl time. OenM. Rndlo- 
llun, find Society Is lha Ural biog- 
raphy of fhla remarkable man. 



“Unlike some eclenllels who 
pursue tranquil lives, Muller 
wea energetic, combntlve and 
EOntroveTSial..., This inclalvo 
biography provides a elirrlng 
Bcxount of nia life, end one that 
asks Iho reader to entor lha aci- 
onllal’s rtgorouB world for a 
ahorl course In genollcs: It 
makoB for obsorblng reading." 

—Lob Angeles Times 
Book iwlsw 

“Carlson pcovidoa an Intimate 
, porlrell of Muller’s. life and 
. work.HehesdrawRfullpojitha 

r iubllshad writings, a ftw key 
nlervlewB, and, ‘most Impor- 
lont, the exlenslva Muller ar-' -. 
ohlve Qfteorroappndance and 
manuscripts.. ..:Tbia biography 
Ii on Imporlanl book as well aa 
an abaorbliw nai'ralkin of lha 
life of tho foibA of- radiation 
ganotlba>>.<A liidd, at timea el-. 

. oqumil, rendexing of Muller's 
. remarkable Mfo and of the aoi- 
' anllfio flald ha did so mtioh lo 
create."— Scianco 

' “I have long regarded'MuIler as .. 
.(he bail American biolodst of 
this oentury and so 'lasa Ibis 
quite superb biography wilh 
total fasclnallon.: -James V\tat^ . 
son, winner of Ihe Nobel Prise , 
for Medicine and Physiology 

."Should lake lie place high 
among Ihe gnat biographies of 
msster scIodIIbIs.... Here Is a. 
book (hal le not only a pleisure; 
to mad fbr.lls slyleiand.lla'aii- 
' 'curate, scbolariy ireatmanl of a 
VarydompIsxparabmbutlsalBO . 
a dafliilllvd bfodraphy of a laad- 
“er'lh (hdbioIbwafMVoliillon bf< 
modern manr-The Quarlsrly , 
' Review 0 / Bfofdgy - 



■H.j. M<dleT(U0S-lM7) - 
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Capitalism and its prospects 

By T. W. Hutchison 

profoundly®valLbI? of 19f£’T'in"DaS^ **1?*^” over-pessimism re- 

Schumpetir's quality attempts to ‘SlLlJhr Prospects for ‘'capital, 

answer*^ such Vefous Sion^^^ HeZ" if T ‘ Schumpeter's 

however unsatisfactorily they may’ more* ihewfo^^if . regarding the work- 
almosl inevitably, be formulated All mark’in Z/«Hno?h^ • h““ “socialism". Haberler, his 

thewntributorstothisvqlum asis on of 


Joseph Schumpeter and Keynes were 
the two major economists of their 
generation. Both were bom in JH8.3 

Second 

World War. Undoubtedly, with the 

Revolution" named after him, 
Keynes quite overshadowed 
Schumpeter in the 1940s, 50s, and 
60s. Now. in the 1980s. for an 
allcaedly almost chronically crisis- 
ndiKn subjwi, perhaps &liuniputer's 
JTOrk, and his style ns an economist 
have more to oiTer. 

This work falls into three main 
pans. Frrei, there are his great books 
on the history and method of econ- 
omics. .Second, there is his work on 


economic development and cyclic" "S economic ne^i- 

fluciuaiions. Including his much- JJ^.JJ'^Probably even at some sac- 
negleetcd, Ini^eiy hisloricnl studv of of economic welfare, into an 


tv taiia willllICa CVCII 

the most critical, agree that CSD is 
**8 great book" (WTles). while Heil- 
broner. who rejects most emphati- 
cally Schumpeter's theories and 
prognoses, maintains that “among 
the economists of his day, Joseph 
Alois Schumpeter saw further and 
more clearly than perhaps any 
other . (Hayek would seem to be 
the only possible rival.) 

A single-sentence summary of 
Schumprters main thesis in hLs writ- 
ings on CSD (quoted by Samuelson) • 
appeared in his Economic Journal 
article of 1928: 

Capitalism . . . creates by ration- 
niizing the human mind a mental- • 
Ity and style of life incompatible , 
with Its own fundamental condi- 
tions, motives and social institu- 
changed, . 

althoiMh not by economic ne^si- i 
ty and orobablv ev^n at • nVNA BMO. I 


Heine'* of 1920, Professor Botto- 
more, therefore, rather misses the 
I! i" h;s «"Ph- one-ifme' cole’^ue"-' u^Mua'lled "in 

£ the closene« fnd accurSr of lib 

I; ■ 

B mZ°fa5Sir™bie iMeMmern 

ISit= ! 

when Wiles I 

<■' SflThn^i'peS ] 

del;^n^dX' tf iSaS-L3rr he-'i,™.? I 

sw.h”'^:rd£A3; £S?™‘ ™ « 

ists capable of bewilderment) of «e ***** posses- r 

verein^atlon wifh TeaX^pim: ia £iir 3 lV’°^“P?‘>’u 'J/"' "«“>■ ' 
ment. On the other hanrl thi.M °®. *®" undisturbed ... to ii 

also been decades of the workhias oJ mnrhiU? greatest war c 

a variety of “socialist" eoonoiSes Si ^iS.® w “ u ® “"** relatively, f 

providing a considerable ftmd of S’ ***® 

wnem* and knowledgh unavailable .““t*- ' 


predictions in the 
1930s regarding the exhaustion of 


aiivauuilig Ills mUCIl- 

neglected, Ini^ely hisloricnl study of 
Business (1939): and thinly, 

there arc his witings on Cnpitalism. 
aoaniism and Democracy, besinnina 
with imporlanl articles of 1920-3^ 
culminating in his famous book of 

supplemented 
fy ™;**»« essays in the last years of 

ilf-Sf j ]T**°“g5, Schumpeter himself 
referred to his CSD as a “parergon", 

11 has been described by a Harvard 
colleague, Arthur Smithies, as "in 
“jy® . his greatest 


- — fWMiaiG, iiiiu an 

2.-1 ***’”g* which ii will be 

uiercly u matter of taste and termi- 
nology to call Socialism or not. 

phiimpcier discerned some three or 
four mam processes underminina 
capitalism and bringing atout its 
supersession. First, there was the 
trend to larger and larger scale, orla- 
inaily noticed by Engels, which was 
supposed to lead eventually to 

SOeill ivntmn Ga— .di.. .1 / 


The Dutch private bank. Tnsinger, 
Willems & tie, 10 celebrate its 
mromenary, has sponsored, "as a 
tribute to th^ wolid of economics", 
this volume of essays, in which 
evaluations are attempted, of 

kj ® '*^®®* ***** prognoses in 

his CSD, forty years after tfie book's 
nppearance, and on the eve of 
Schumpeter’s own centenary, fniro- 
(hreed by J. Zlljstra, President of the 
Nederlandsche Bank.- the nine dis- 
tinguished essayists, are, in order of 
gpearoriCT. Samuelson, Botiomore. 
.gjhier, Haberler, Heilbroner. Lam- 
ibeis. Smithies, Wiles and 7 jic. 
senhaus, As Dr Zilisfra claims, this 
!fu ®*®®**®'^t cPlieclion of essays. 
■?i ! .® “!*'*tf® **90*^ by an cxcep- 

IlSill ' t appetite is whette^d 
rather .than fully ; satisfied, but.' the’ 

* s**mulaling 
. this:- juncture, to "the 

World 'Of ec^nomics'^, ' , 

I L . . ' . • ... 

In his book of 1942, Schumoeter 
Ws argumom ivlth iSlsk; 
monosyi ubic answers fp vaat orobl; 
lemaiically-wor^d . gueslldns, ' 

' '®peialisin.iWork? Of -course it 
'“n- i. Alljthtf terms in theSe two. 
■questions, obviously, are dripping 


aoc7aliz«tior SeconV Them 
trend to rationalization, “routiniza- 
S •**»***, fureaucratic management, 
wiUi an n ieged reduction of jneer- 


— -D ^MIQUaUUII Ul 

investment opportunities. 

. Ih the d^ades since Schumpeter’s 
J®®t**» and his last article ‘The 


.r;,resed 

• which ‘'capitalism" essentially de- *^**®n Keynesian-tvne DredlU h??» ■ curious about: am 

■ pended. Thirdly, there was the^decav *L®"* postwar stagnatlorTwererife SiH onwards, hi 

of vilal features of •^capiSlIsrS's" «*"» “*hJre are no*S! . S^5f®®» ^*®*«*s®®? Jhe Russiar 

®'®*. and instituiionar framework, J®®*®**® ''’**y capifensm should not *^®®** * 

with the loosening of family ties and t?*'® ' another successful run '* rate Sf ®m *!®'^*o*‘on, at anj 

, nheritance. and file undermining of after World War &■ SZ ?h«i L®"®®-.- »**> 

lh2J™",®^**‘ ®f property, leading to ®>*** Austria followed, S mud H..S™ ^®®" *^® ®®*® 

shorter-term views and a weakening on^tanding success. -Just the kiJ of ** 
of the drive to accumulate. Next. P°**eies which Schumpeter had rec- Panaini.. c t. 

&humpcter areued, there is the des^ pmmended after the Firat World thrS?,?l? ^ Schumpeter was open to 

iruciive role of the imellectunis, who •'^"ty-five years before when 9^ conftismn re- 

were created by. and given fell rein **® fuggested M92D). at leSt inibare Si? nil "sodalism", in 

under ‘capitalism". Finally as ?*****ne, the Wa of the ‘'Sewinr! "***» after having defined it in terms 
Smithies summarizes the ^oolnt- Marktwirtschaft". ® ® ® centrally planned economy, he 

"Capitalistic success has ralscS the Over th« ««; h„ .i . STS recognize ihe^Rus- 

a^tuie econpmic position of all most^f the decades, as f*“ revolution as genuinely ‘‘sodal- 

classes. particularly Kbour. aEricu S oVwhL ‘*®™ >^ 8 '>*ae, *st . Moreover, he might ffirther be 

tnre. the aged, anif -the unemKd iLte '"*1*’ ****'*'*« Interpreted 

Tins improvement in absolute Stan- has pI^ir®«L ' countries ’ too favourably on a fun- 

da^ has:StrenMhened^e f/r/^^^^ nSes^SiK th P^«- ‘*^*!*f9*al point. For, T«)m 1918 on^ 

pplitical powor o7 ihbse classes W.C.A I)*? Pf^^™ance of wards, Schumpeter repeatedly in- 

v« the- bourgeoisie, on wK^ the Intellectuals" in the silly Sixties slstcd (hat it wu a centS &ian 

M«icsucce^depends''""°'"“P^^^^ tenet thaTa M 


PiMpi' a m my 

excessively severe 


econbmy, which, n Tis'lifcE 

lM2rwhe™ife&‘^^^^ ““■‘.have been’ ccriousaCf’cnd 

tions of postwar stagnatlorTwererife SiH onwards, he 

that “there are no*S . S!lS*E®*®.?*f ***smissed the Russian 

reasons why capitaOsm shoUrf ®*P?"***®nt *as never hai'ihg been a 
have ■anotW '^'siSr^'re^^^^ ?ate“Tn evolution.® at TnJ 

Moreover, after World War tS^- 

IltfrmDtlVf Aakpl M »m AITW| 


Fate in thV Mam^^ “J 

Ge^yanTAuslVfeSi,^^^ *^®®** ***® "ela kZ 

ommended '*^after ihe"Flm*'“world .u ®*i*'.'*P*P®*®'' open to 

War. twenty-five years before whe? **J^9®t***ter-cnliasm of confusion re- 
he suggested (l92D). at least inibare Si? nil “®?®*"**sni", in 

outline, the Wa of the "Sewffi "J®** ®"®/ *?,®ving defined it in terms 
Marktwirtschaft". ® ® ® ®®ntrally planned economy, he 

n«pr ♦».- c . . *^*t‘®*®nt to recognize the Rus- 


n .u iciuciani 10 recognize the Rus- 

uSf **“!i **®®ades, as f*“ revolution as geniiinely “aodal- 

S?K ‘*®™ rowgnize, *st . Moreover, he might fiirther be 

uen ot what has happened to thn charged wUh hauinn 1 -. 




Schumpetef-'s theoiv- and forecasts 
®bp*M,,pD.were bSed Sh 

ili; perspective than 
feems (d be .recoghfcd ih‘ thli 
voluibe. Samuelson,- for eitarfiplc" 

Si JP7’*t>**tion • cannol = be ruled 
®** the: main. argu- 
dients in Schumpeter's theory were 


tpipu Tj-J: . **^*t* oer- i Marxiesi”) tenet that a socialist 

Revlw^nV^^* I?'* ■^®”' revolution must, be “essentially rev-* 

bvp?hl« More recently, *>*etion in the fullness of time” when 

orhlahe^adZ?'**"®? "®’^ ****** “capItaUsm has done its -work"! SI an 
dlfSiM^?E?®i! f®*her economically and politically "ma- 

*’®®>* Providhfg equal- ture" society. OuesdOTahle thnnlh 

were insiEill,®"^ or feost economists Marx may be, an emphatic rejection 


a - senhaus puts TT ‘ -«Z&1 
ir's • 'm 

rk- . There Is. in this volume > » 1 
his interesting essay on Holiinj®” 

in *****86 recent history ProSii I 

Ills hers finds much tQ^confimsiS 
^is ■ Peter’s theories. An e”ayTnfe 
111 - peter on CSD in EnK^ 
a have been well worth in&^ 
he hut It would have been necSr?? 
lat recognize, with the beneffl^ 
n- ?. ®'«> years of hindsight t S ^ 
of diis branch of his subjw. K 
"■ *hvenng some profound iffi 
:h Schumpeter was apt, at poiK : 

Id 1924, in an article on “Der SomlS 
to mus tn England und bei ui^ ' 
is proclaimed that an event f 
> histoncal importance" had iuy X \ 
plare, "far and awgy the most iS L 
tMt fact m the history of our tiW 1 * 
!s This event was none other thsn ik ' 
t arpval in power of the nin^mori 
le minority Labour governmeni in Bri- - 
n am. Later he described the seoai 
y Labour govenimem, of 19^J| a 
d providing ‘‘one of the best MrfbW : 
D anMs in the history of demoenu ' 
e politics , while comparing Rans«i' 
s Macdonald with Sir Robert Ped * 

T 

d On the other hand, Schuoipetoi 

- recognized the serious relativ« eo» 

- omic decline of Britain ns having stir 
) in before tlie end of the ninetewHlI^. 
r century. He also saw the very hd 1 

, found significance, both in uotte-s: 
s mining "capitalism", and as an ohslt ?■ 

■ cle to "socialism", of the uniqll^^^ 
i privileged position conceded to Irak 
I unions in Britain by the Act of 1%. 

Moreover, in 1938 he went so faru 
; ~ to proclaim that the "English pcopb - 
on the whole have become stdfrl. 
broken by now”. But Schumpeitr ?l- 
could hardly maintain today tut 1 ; 

:> politically and economically mature i 
transition to socialism is working out L 
in (his favourite case of his. Rather, ft 
to employ a Keynesian phrase, IIk ^ 
process seems to have turned "anr !• 
and silty". . i 

, Perhaps Schumpeter's idee of ' 
tical and economic "maturily' . »nt4 } 
renden a country ripe for socialisn. 
represents something of a mlrU). ' 
He ogreed that such a (ransilKM f 
would oring n loss in welfare - whW \ 
he may have considerably undtr- ; 
estimated. If the majority of peodt • 
are never ‘‘maturely’* ready for tW ‘ 
kind of loss, then Schu'mpeteriu- 
Marxian "maturiiy" 19 always recti 
mg and never reached. MeanwliUe< 
like the lyricist of “Old Man River", ' 
who was ‘‘tired of living and Wred 
of dying", the British people seem to 
be tired of capitalism and fcaretj of , 
socialism. Old Man History attf 
oblige by rolling alon^ into sOdK- 
thing hardly describabie as dtliiri 
but possibly as "soda! democrai?' 

r wkaf«uAM ' r 


-Jill-., n. 


w»re tneiafi^l ' mosi oconom sts Marx may be, an emphatic rejection 
XtL **®- ***»*t® *" ***-*ler of rfeUbronw’s 

eventual^e^wS» ***® ***'**i? ‘^'oments on . the outmoded 

brlmn^ n,E»^®^S.^*'®®L?1 *oflation' as a quanty of Schumpeter’s "Marxian 

ft teXkL*d Wth teJrf toX- 

U DC weaxoned. , . labour , Ifieory of .value}, ‘‘which’ 

■!>«?!• 9h&racter„ of 

critic?: But- Schumpeter Schumpeters cntique of Marxj- 

SW Main 


But, Schumpeter mtaggerafed 
!5®. ,®^*.*®0* * 0 'vhicji.iwith t^iferid 


0 — A Vi y 09 WV* 4 y**-r' 

ter concluded, the orthodox soriw 
dream "was raUch- more' likely K 
present Fascist features, "niatw 
:Pe. u strange answer -td Mat|n 
prayer: But history sobietimes b 
dulges in jokes of qUe$Hon^K 
taste."' ■ ' 

, . Certainly , he did not foresw^wlu 
has become so blindingly clear in uw 
past two. decades and. is described b] 
Wiles as. "the autonomous failure c 


I:;:.; 


Boitpafibre, , aS iW'Uesi recoiSffJ^S: S!7i’o®ui *" ,*?** ,*ater work- 







. us. . me Buronomous lau'w*' 

* socialism in all' its forms, whether, 
a practice or, as- an Ideoiogyv'^ 
more pertinent questJdn fousy 
,. "Can socialism survive?" . It ^ * 
Inttiguihh spectacle' of, duf time, 
j cont^plate the more renlor soau 
enthusiasts ■confronted:'', by;.’, •)* 
' - intellectual-moral test. As 
I Fellher yety. moderately conejuw 

, It /Would be at leaittpremafur 
; . and jt may pifove a sOuTce of gm' 
errori to write off the p«»p« 5 ] 
strength of currents that have be< 

generated in wide cifclM Cf “ 
. : .population 'of advanced indusin 

" haKoij aod.thaf aiti'dlrectW'i 

' V :preVflnt|ilg' the fOUtrolU^'"5«t*>t* 
peter predicted In the liter part i 
. '■.mB: jifei: After alijitt iS^lfficdlfJ 
*• take • a ■igood'-Ibbk atithS coniyt 
.* porary.- iwijrld without; am 
:• the. wnplusfoft thut the birik-ct*® 
. " tfophlatiODi 
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Half love, half joke 


Ire in the soul 


By Alan Bold 


MILAN KUNDERA: 

The Book of Laugliler and Forgclllng 
22Kpp. Faber. £7.95. 
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That the individual in the twentieth 
century is subject to guilt-edged in- 
security is an assumption which dis- 
tinguishes the selfconsciously "artis- 
tic^ novel from the popular piece of 
fiction. It would seem that an ex- 
ploration of this emotionally super- 
charged area depends on some know- 
ledge of Continental habits, since, at 
crucial moments, foreign words like 
ennui and angst replace English ex- 
pressions. The modern novelist in 
search of new terms to express the 
problem of existential identity can 
relax in the knowledge that the 
Couchs have a word for it. "LitosC, 
Milan Kundcra explains, “designates 
a feeling as infinite as an open accor- 
dion, n reeling ihot is the synthesis of 
many others: grief, sympathy, re- 
morse, and an indefinable longing. 
The first syllable, which is long and 
stressed, sounds like the wail of an 
abandoned dog . . . Litost is a state 
of torment caused by a sudden in- 
sight into one's own miserable self.” 

Kundera includes this information 
in "Litost", the fifth section of his 
seven-part sequence (which has been 
fluently translated from the Czech by 
Michael Henry Heim). Although the 
book unfolds in fragments, Kundera 
insists it Is a novel - ‘This entire 
book is a novel in the form of varia- 
tions”, he declares. It is a novel in 
the sense of being an elaborate 
story, but the complexity has every- 
thing to do with cogitation and very 
little to do with character. Stretches 
of narrative are counterpointed 
against seemingly autonomous anec- 
dotes and matter-of-fact statements. 

. An erotic scene is liable to dissolve 
into. a discussion of the behaviour of 
blackbirds. 

Kundera is - interested in estab- 
lishing contrasts in order to confront 
the reader with a choice because, 
like the student hero of “Litost", he 
sees "the world as divided into two:' 
half love, half joke." Kiindera’s sense 


of humour is sometimes surrcnlisiic. 
sometimes deadly serious. In 
“Litost” the student has to choose 
between an evening with the woman 
he desires and a meeting with the 
great poet he adores. The woman is 
Rristyna, a butcher's wife in her thir- 
ties; the poet is Goethe, who is din- 
ing at the Prague Writers' Club with 
Lermontov, Voltaire, Petrarch, Ver- 
laine, Boccaccio, Yesenin “und 
several others not parlieularlv worth 
mentioning". Encouraged by' Krisly- 
na, (he student goes to meet Goethe 
who eventually sends him back to 
the woman, und to sexual frustra- 
tion. The student therefore achieves 
little, though he emerges wiser for the 
experience. 

Laughter, Kundcra suggests, is 
both subversive and irresponsible. 
Accordingly he binds the tmok 
together with the key image of the 
border and decorates it with the leit- 
motif of vulnerability. Given the ex- 
istence of limits, of the border, the 
individual has to choose to respect it 
or go beyond it. In fact Kundera 
remembers his own decision to go 
beyond the border. In 1969, when 
the Russians brought Husak to pow- 
er, the Czech people experienced "a 
massacre of culture and thou^t". 
Kundera lost his professorial post 
and became a banned author. "I 
held out a few years", Kundera re- 
calls, “and then got into my car and 
drove as far west as I could, to the 
Breton town of Rennes, where the 
very first day I found an apartment 
on the top floor of the tallest high- 
rise. When the sun woke me the 
next morning, I realized that its large 

g icture windows faced east, toward 
rague." 

In other words Kundera's own de- 
cision Indirectly involved the political 
destiny of. bis country. Having 
escapM he had to live with his Litost 
intact; what he left behind was a 
bundle of memories he has attemp- 
ted to gather together in this book. 
In the fiction Kundera's autobiog- 
raphical asides - assaults would be a 
better word - are used to disturb the 
flow of the narrative. He uses aliena- 
tion-effects to unsettle the reader, 
and to emphasize that the novel (or 
at least this novel in particular) has a 
didactic function which transcends 
the obligations of storytelling. Kun- 
dera is anxious about what he has 
left behind, about what aspect oi 


him remains in Prague. For he is 
painfully aware nf llic impermanence 
nf emotion, even if recorded mcchu- 
nic.'illy. 

The hunk opens with an image of 
loss (hr«>ugh er:isure. In 194K Klc- 
mcnl Ooiiwuld was phniographed in 
Prague's Old Town Square alongside 
Venous cotlu,igues, including 
dementis. When, subsequently, 
dementis w,xs hanged for treason he 
had lu he eliminated from history to 
prevent Goiiwald being coniamin- 
ated by his phutographic proximity. 
It was a simple matter; "The prop- 
aganda section immediately air- 
brushed him out of history.'' To- 
wards the end of the l>onk. Kundcra 
has another reference to the unre- 
liability of the camera when a char- 
acter IS conditioned to regard his 
lover in these terms: “The riioijons 
of her body seemed to set a large 
reel of film rolling, and her face was 
the television screen the film was 
projected onto.” 

Kundera'.s own vision is, despite 
the clever technical apparatus dis- 
played in his novel, anything but 
meclianicul. As he watches hi.s char- 
acters he is reminded that for “clglit 
years my country has been drowsing 
in the sweet, strong embrace of (he 
Russian empire" and longs to be 
closer to his creations: fortunately 
“the tear in my eye magnifies like 
the lens of a telescope and brings 
their faces closer”. By such intru- 
sions the author makes his ideolo- 
gical intentions clear. He is con- 
vinced that the individual is too 
vulnerable to hold out alone against 
totalitarian institutions. If one lakes 
flight then one deprives those left 
behind of the support necessary for 
survival. 

In the final section of the book. 
"The Border”, Jan is "overwhelmed 
by the vague and mysterious idea of 
the border". He is about to leave for 
America, and takes his girlfriend to 
a nudist beach. He suddenly suc- 
cumbs to the thought that “the Jews 
had . Bled into Hitler’s gas chambers 
naked and en masse". He Is shocked 
into a tentative conclusion: “Perhaps 
... the Jews had also been on the 
other side of the border and . . . 
nudin is the uniform of the other 
side.** Such thoughts punctuate the 
movement of this provocative, unset- 
tling and wholly admirable book. 


Soldier of misfortune 


By Michael Hofknann 

JOSEPH ROTHi 
' Weights and Measures 

150pp. Peter Owen. £7i50. 

0 '7206 0562 8 

As if all the misfortunes he suffered 
during his lifetime - an unknown, 
fother, an unhappy marriage to a 
schizophrenic >^fe. poverty, alcoHolism . 
-were not enough, Jo^ph Roth also, 
suffered the posthumous indignity of . 
becoming a . literary homonym: of 
having to share his suriigme • wljh , 
Philip, Henry and Gerhard. His own 
Christian name, he wrote to. 
Kiepenbeuer, one of his many pub-. 
Ushers (another source of misfor- 
tune), sto^ in some obscure relation, 
td. tne sign of his birth; he was a 
!^rgo.' ■ ^ 

Names might aifo be .made to tell 
the. stoW. of. this novel. The central' 
flure^ BibenschOtz, the Inspector of. 
weighty ahd-MeuureS, has the only 
perman name iij th 6 b.ook. Flttinmy 
for \an ex- 8 o)dier, it is a crippled 
version . of “Schei.henschQtze'^ . or 
"Marksman"..: He h&s been sent out- 
to the extreme Eastehi, inarches of 
Austria-Hungry; .Vvhere -the; .Slavic, 
names of' people And .places ramble 
' violent .mroletives: Siama,, >2Uoozow,- 
. Piotrak. 'nie. only exceptions to thU 
rofoiare the two. women: his uhfaltht 
. ful wife Regfoa, and. the flpkfe.^psy 
Buphemla.i Tbby. hg'^e ;thd:monoffoiy 
on ;a tenderness iwhicn ; is; bq\lire>rer,' 
only. til. cOndoiiajlion Of. vipleiice- by 
..''Other means.''., 

' I^bsnschlitz is "cleairly: unhappy, 
and tihjlble' to 'idajit to any of .the. 
r ; hew (^lidltfoiiiif'Of lilslIiNdiAOrifcet'td^; 
:• ■ ':V'-.^... - -.1- :k'., - »' . 


mobilization; a job for the munici- 
pality rSther than the government; 
and nls activity as a law-enforcement 
officer in this barbaric frontier pro- 
vince where dishonesty is endemic, 
as much a matter ot pleasure asi 
of profit. Eveii his private life is 
not free from anxiety and sadness: 
“He had married, as almost all long- 
serving hon-comih.issloned officers 
ore in the habit of doing. Ah, they 
are lonely, the long-serving non- 
rommlssioned officers i They see pnly_ 
men, nothing but meni The women' 
they encounter flutter past them like 
swallows: ' ; They marry, the non- 
commissioned officers, to keep., hold 
of at*;least one single swallow, as it 
werp." Almoi|t : immediately, and 
with t>eriecf lode, tiiings start to' go 
wrong. Bibenschiltz becomes fenias- 
tically unpopular' with the criminous 
tradespeople of the district; his wife 
deceives him with his ambitious 
clerk, Nowak; he is bored and lone- 
ly. Roth describes the comprehensive 
and dramatic hostility of the climate 
in Zlotogrod: how, on a.sinde day, 
the ice pn .tbp river tracks and n^lts; 
how,.' birds' freeze . In . inid-gir . in. the 
winter, ', and how;. In sUmiher.vUiie 
, song is "choked out. of theqi. by, the 

|w*»V i. ■' ; ^ ;T:.V 

. But ffibenschflte' fi^ts bhcic, and it 
is this that'Mals his fate; Discovering 
his wife’s infidelity - she is by now 
pireghant he makes her sleep lii' the 
icitenen, and he secures . NpwsVs 
trahsfer'to another district-. His Acti- 
vities as IjispeCtbr' continue with re- 
newed djfouF. ‘IP the border tayprn, 
he dorrier Into, cdntai^t with' the herd- 
core criminal eiejtien(:lthe murderer 
. Jftdldwker;, and .Kepturek, 'who.'iraf- 


By Patricia Craig 

ROY BRADFORD: 

The 1.BSI Ditch 

263pp. Blackstaff Press. £3.9.5 

(puperliack). 

(I 8564(1 2.59 1 

ll was Williiim of Orange who 
offered to die in the last dit^ rather 
than witness his country's humilia- 
lion: u fine gesture exemplifying the 
spirit of intransigence revered by 
Northern Irish adherents to the 
loyalist cause. Tlial this particular 
piece of defiance wns addressed to 
the English is u matter of no signifi- 
cance al all for those without the will 
to relish historical ironies. These are 


a moment of levity, calls “the haled 
Saxon empressor''. At school in 
Ascoil This girl, the only notable 
female charucier in the book, is also 
the only Catholic with anylhing like 
a substantial speaking part. Two 
members of what I take to be the 
SDLP do make an appearance, it's 
true, but their only purnrtse seems to 
he to butter up Her Majesty's Rep- 
resenlative in Northern Ireland, a 
person of facile liberal views which 
predispose him to sympathize with 
the disaffected. His name ‘is cither 
Oliver or Nigel Birch; it is not clear 
which. 


Northern Irish adherents to the . T*hc crux of the novel is a constiiu- 
loyalist cause. Tlial this particular tiunal crisis. Westminster has de- 
pii'cc of defiance w,^s addressed to creed that the cherished p*.Spccial 
the English is a matter of no signifi- pohcu force should be disbanded: 
cance al all for those without the will can alomtonl, to avert an oulcry, 
to relish historical ironies. Tliese are twist the edict to make it aj^ar that 
plentiful enough in Ulster's history, *be ^'cinls are being up^ded in- 
nut are often rejected out of hand. sle«d? Rumour, high femings and 
Roy BrndfonI, in this novel, rccoitis upprehenrions are against them. TTie 


him so that for days all he hears is 
the soft tinkling of her earrings. 
Driven by passion, he secures Jad- 
iowker’s imprisonment on a minor 
charge,' and possesses Euphemia for 
a few bliaful months - until the 
arrival of Sameschkin, her secondary 
lover. (It is typical of Roth’s irony 
that the unstatutory, annual claims 
of this migrant shoiud appear utterly 
binding, while the marnage-eontract 
.itself IS. invariably broken.) Elbens-.' 
(^Qtz takes to dnnk, aiid when Jad-. 
lowker escapes from pnson to mur- 
der him, one almost feels he Is doing 
him a favour. 


Roth’s view of life is tindetstand-, 
ably dark. Not unlike Kafka, be'de-' 
sprioesi. a man .tr^g.itb, assert bini’ 
self,' working for a moderate happi- 
nus; but his.Ufe is entirely dictated 
to him by some hostile . force. 
Weights ana Measures is written with 
the utmost economy,. .ye( without 
simpliflcBtion. The j(^i, the iipnie, 
the irrational, the malicious, all. find 
a place in this.parratiwi "Three days 
later'his wife was confined.. Iii the. 
Idtchen.' It was an eafy births No 
sbpiier .had-.the : niild\rife,, been csllle'd > 
than ^he Strived, ;:(h 9 'Son Df Josef 
NthVAk. Inspector'' '6ihehs(4)0tz. ’ fo- 
fleeted thatibhly bas'tanli'come iiifo. 
the world fo quickly .k'n'd easily, ’’,’The 
book’. Abounds In. memorable' scenes: 

. the .vlnilenL g^n lojfl Re^na!s jinii* 
ting; the sihiill ■ plehshres .of. .a . com-, 
munity .'of cheats; thC homesick ba^ 
lads: that the, Ruaian dewrwrs 'ring 
as soon' as lhey .jhpVe crosed-'the 
border. Da^d Le '.VaV hasirnn^Ated 
this spare and ; eloquent' .wrjter 
i feithfiiliy: knd: vI'ell.^Op'iB jxsliiple. of 


the sloshing, by uit outraged Protes- 
tant, nf a conlcmporury painting 
which associated Ifopc Alexander 
VIII with Williiim'.s celcbrntcd vic- 
tory at the Boyne - an liistorically 
truthful renresentution. but one 
which is all the same shocking in 
terms of the Protcslanl myth. 

A politician's novel about politics 
is. at the very least, likely to prove 
informative about the processes of 
government, and the stratagems 
which continuous self-promotion en- 
tails (“Every cabinet discussion was a 
thinly disguised battle for suprema- 
cy”); ana Roy Bradford, an ex- 
Minister in the Stormont Govern- 
ment, provides an auihoritnlive 
account of the uncertainties, intri- 
Bues and realignments of political 
ufe. He makes Ministers' speeches 
and exchanges between colleagues 
sound authentic enough. But direct 
transcription does not always make 
for satisfactory fiction. Politicians' 
jargon - dilemmas, tight-ropes. los- 
ing all credibility, deteriorating situa- 
tions, lunatic fringes, and so on - is 
all very, well; but these phrases come 
as naturally to the author of -77/e 
Last Ditch as they do to his charac- 
ters, You look in vain for a trace of 
the ironic detachment that can make 
such expressions memorable and en- 
tertaining. A political theme, too. 
quite often gains in effectiveness 
from satirical, quizzical or allegorical 
treatment; but Roy Bradford‘S has 
chosen to keep to a . strictly 
doc.umenlary narrative - apart from 
Q sensational aiid sOmewhdl distaste- 
fol opening chapter, opd some rather 
novelettish : love scenes. He hns 
altered the characters of the leading 
players, naturally enough, and tam- 
pered with the sequence of events 
(cutting out the whole business of 
the pbwei^shoring Executive, for ex: 
ample); but basically 77ie Last Ditch 
recreates the troublesome period Just 
before the Loyalist Strike of .1974. . 

Bradford's central character, Des- 
mond Carson^ Minister of Home 
Affairs, has put his career In jeopar- 
dy by tangling' with. n Cnthonc civil, 
servant' called Josephine Scanlon 
(who owes her place at Stormont 
Castle to 8 . belated; half-hearted re- 
fornilst- impulse within t^e-UniOnisj 


ninicrs, the die-hards, Unionist agi- 
tators, fundamentnli.st Christians, un- 
thinking Orangemen, all those for 
whom "even the mildest reform was 
a betrayal of the Proicslani cause” 
(juickly make plans to bring the pro- 
vince to a siandslill - striking while 
loyalist ire is hot. 

Seamus Heaney's "civilized out- 
rage*', and the reservations under- 
lying It, find a cruder counteipari in 
one of Desmond Carson's ooserva- 
lions: “the whole battery of pious 
condemnation was brought into pub- 
lic play when the private armies 
brought off some deadly exploit, but 
secretly there was barely concealed 
satisfaction that *our boys' could give 
those Republican bastards as good as 
they got,” Inbred resentments and 
intractable convictions persist on 
both sides, often against all reason; 
it's to Bradford's credit that he has 
identified some of these. It is almost 
beyond belief - but still believable - 
that Carson should think of Jo Scan- 
lon as. "an e.xotic creature”, "from a 
different tribe”, merely because she's 
, a. Northern Irish CB(holfe. Of course, 
she is female as well, and this de- 
fines her role quite clearly In Car- 
son's view (and, I am anaid, the 
author’s): ‘‘*rhere was nothing like a 
woman to unbend tiut Mdd.. 

Strict fairneb giffl itiigfai dfetasie 
for the more overt fonhs of. (ribat 
bigotry bring Carson as Cfoie. as he 
'gets to a -liberal staiftipoint, and. 
these, the author implies, ere recent- 
ly acquired characteristics. At heart, 
he remains an extremist, nn oppor- 
.tunist, a tough administrator. • Brad- 
ford is certainly at his: best -!■ at his 
most assured and fluent, that is 
when he deals with Cabinet nteel- 
ings, with UDF truculence and with 
the bustle and harassment of goyernr. 
ment offices, all of which lend them- 
selves to a downright, pedestrian 
style. Occasionally, however, some 
.startling figures of speech creep into 
Bradford’s unevocallve prose (‘The * 
grass Toqis would murder, hlm^, as< 


.startling figures of speech creep into 
Bradford’s unevocallve prose (“The 


well as mixed metaphort (“Ji?' saw ; 
himself- as. the catalyst bringlhg the 
most disparate elements together in 
search, of the elusive' confimon 
ground": ''He’d take the bull ^ the-,, 
noips . , . Let them kno.W^he-wasn’t ' 


Cral burden 6 T puritan, scruples which 
often besots ' the wily aoultOref fo 
Northern Ireland. Catnolle or Frotes- 
tantt it-makes no difference. Carson. 


nip it in the bud") a classic .fof. 
oratorical Infelicity.' ' 

There are many opulent interiors, 
and - for contrast - one or two car 


Ii IIIOIW9 iiw ugiAwiviavv* allU lUI vummai ^ uiic 

momentarily . overtaken by .“the old -journeys throng the grainy, deVas- . 
guilt! complex, -the old; sense of sin”, tfated aty. But Bradford shows' littfe . 


'rniigivitig at the sbipo' time, qses the properly cj^cal.about (he tactlck.,in- 
same . words |o ■ex^rosS:.it: -"|Hbw volved In .the pufeiiit of p6wtifv«nd . 
^ could she' bO|m.:to have 'Iuck7’\ i| knowlqdgeabfei i about ; tho'-'"'^^ 
Witedut-ihe;pipspdtt bf'gobU^^ njlber^lsra can ;*n .UUter/’Tft 
tune, 'then., the >egreglQus twosome vJ**^*-**Y^ 

mokes; the. m^l of prissent 'delights:' : 5 *?h.t| thou^l ^^t. .to. jess, fo.-.offer 
: 'guzzling arid coupling-ffomenmea the . (considering tbe^ .nchnesav of the - 
twd'activittea seem to be taking place material' iL deals --with) than yod 
-. |imuItaneouslyL'Jd’s thoughte, fortd* .might, expect. 
nat^y nofi planted. In'. dei.li);' Brie' •: ^ 

surrounded, by 'a 'terrible. sense of . ' . . ■ 

. : ' - 'r’i.-'cij n.L* .t »!'..■ 


Res 'Jh : Itussiari . and Austrian defer: 


i 


everything put’');.':but-iiiaae are only ■ 


'illbmlnating' OP o(w'ri:;eobriateut.:.Jo;i . npvelfet writing on social Or'political 
. we,'rd: fold? was: edurated ,'ati ‘(heiiiea: ‘Mani&Hpts 'shqiifo - ' 

glisH' cbpvqnt.: and !< ineh ;at '!Sqssek<: rpUted 'fo T)ie Natipnal Book ‘ i 
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The stir in the words 

By Pat Rogers 


D£NIS DONOGIIUE: 
Ferocious Alphabets 
211pp. Faber. £8.95. 
0 571 11809 7 


ay “Deir siad/ 


Ferodaus Alphabets is both a search- 
ing and an entertaining book, but it 
only seems to have been given a 
name as an aftenhoueht. Denis 
Donoghue has always had something 
of R weakness For fancy titles; the 
^«nt one comes (again!) from 
Wallace Stevens, and its obliquity pnannei. me to 
serves to emphasize, rather than con- has been estab 
Mai, the diversity of the book’s aims. Buxtehude or 
On ■ 


clfic people, you saj 

meaning “they - these people - 
tell me. “One”, in Dame Helen’s 
sentenM, can’t be translated 
directly into Irish. 

All these expressions are contrasted 


Imuled up for inspection: but 

Donoghue s procedures have ensured 
that Ihey arc no longer available for 
inclusion in a sustained argument. 

None the Icm, they make absorb- 
ing material in their own right, aii inese expressions are contrasted 

Donoghue comments on the difficul- with the lorily English “one", seen 

fon^Lm fp 'fJi'v* cultural imperialism, an 

miiiK i' • * in-group device for cjiduding the 

mention, though it is surely lo the «--j ® 

point, is the faci that the “Words" 
broadcasts form an interruption in a 
diet chiefly of non-verbal sound: for 
Rodio 3 IS for the most part a nuisic 

1 I... m 3m 


linguistically unwashed. 

As the author might have hoped, a 
native English user will rise to this 
bail. In the first place, the prejudice 
against “one" doesn’t often extend to 
comparable usues in other Ian 


channel, TTie loyalty of the audience 

; r^u" has been established bv Brahms or .us^es in oiner lan- 

BuMeiiiide or Birtwistle: listeners 

interval talks as an Swedish, and so on. (Maybe 


d luiiu, uuMcnuae or tsirtwistle: ikiM^rc o— 

sir r er 0^6 Icvcl _ ttiis IS d Dolcmical may well use interval talks as an D*" Swedish, and so on. (Maybe 

opportunity to perform minor supplementation of in Dutch 
rfe ^am.. «'°"*®slic Offices. CTonoghue aZSs l|ronouns like and ze points 

the same lime it is a review of ip “nnxiciy'’ in framing* his dC 

sions, but they came over, lo my 
recollection, without a sense of 
strain. The first two fall more neatly 
than the others into the usual 
“Worts" category: one on a neolog- 
ism In Finnaans Wake that Joyce 


at 

contemporary literary theorists, a 
survey of "Ideological strife among 
modern critics". The work offers its 
own taxonomy of rending, with a 
division between "epircaders" and 
"grnphireaders". At times it aspires 


• jijig yr ailU Zc pi 

to a lack of ease mirrored in the 
English "you know" or "they say" - 
but my Dutch isn't up to tnis.) 
Again, the use of the third-person 
plural form slad in Irish is surely a 
mere grammatical fiction; in this 
usage, It's no more a real personal 


fn ii.« c.nrr V ’ •; «|iir« ism in nmegans Wake that Jovee 7. « reai personal 

S quite Invent, one on lhe°^- «• Besides, the imper- 

f* * quoted, creasing tendency to affix singular form in Irish is a 

verbs to plural subjecis. WhimB speciaf variant, not the stripped- 

Kdcaa tali'. the' iransacilons of 

meditations 01. 

Ail worthwhile 

consistently posiiive and humane 
All to do with language. But 
alphnbels, no, not even in the ex- 
tended — r-.-. 

George 

pioom, the Mq’mr-6otfffa/«e of junlration, because the exchange of 

Jacques Derrida; or rather, of their I P«»Per«y started. feeling produ^ "a music of desire", 

theories. Language itself seems ... P* challenging and (I ? that goes beyond the 

scarcely able to fight back think, deliberately) provocative oieM transmission of accurate messages. 

The semiFate- fiind.»i«n- 1 “"cerns the English “one". This literature those 

buMi Is Wble^o wroaS ifc “ '’V effects which transcend the banausic 

t year or (hai .<mrh n«r#irH 


inlks reproduced. •'Tnd PureTnS® often 

iSe ion1« “P bWey don't Rr'"?- ?'*'? ^oJlt on 

SiSP™ • very close to Donbghue’s that "the stance of 

concerns. There is anothe? fk2!“?S. editorial; it eliminates 


- — ' — / wvliUKiiuca 

deepest concerns. There is another 
talk on the linguistic habits of the 
mam characters in Spend, Spend 


attbei. and ns implied for our culture in the wide- 


. ns ‘one ii 

the ‘they’ of other people and rival 
judgments." On this logic, deirtear 
^qually evades the concrete you and 

■ thl8_ point, the polemical essay 
IS beginning to surface, Donoghue 
values conversation above o)m- 


“Wor2s". There follows “a comme?' EI?nl^ ^ k **f*n 1*" 

tary on the. foregoing", filling out ina S2' 


• tvaiwm 

taiy on the, foregoing", filling out 
and explaining, retracting a mjte 
here and there. This leads to a ciiap- 
ler entitled “Communication, Com- 
munion. Conversation", where the 
£5®rt oMhe polemical essay Is lo be 
found. The s^nd part is transition- 
al between these earlier renectlons 
and the taxonomy to come. It con- 
siders the work of various critics, 
mostly of a generation back, under 
the rubric of "style as compensation" 
- compensation, t.hat is, for the lack 
of cpnfoot inherent' In written (as 
oppo^ to spoken) discouise. Tlien’ 
comes the tMrd and longest section, 
In which • Donoghue assigns both 
^Is Cor pocts-as-thcorlsis. Hopkins 
and MallarmO and. critids, lo one of 
lym camps; ' those engaged ' in 
eplreadinl" ‘and "graplSroadlna", 
Ik Jj« womdnt, we ml^i. describe 
the difference along these Unes - the 
former "is, ,pte<|icnted upon the 
desire ; tq 'hpor , so (hat evading 
becont^ .qiiMf f6r a -voibe! or' 
prMence, whirekl tM latter is busl- 
cally. visual, and rejects sentimental, 
humanizing pi- contextual accounts of 
language. Georges' Poulct'afid Biirkc 

teipng 10 tlip -?i^t. class ~ so does 

Batllies 
Derrida 


|M^-of coding a meaning. Tlius, 
Nabokov's sentences resort to plea- 
sures sweeter than anything provided 
by the office' of communication." In 
Ulysses, “the signiflers don’t even 
to be in the service of a 
siMified." Or this: "Literature is foil 
or effects disproportionate to their 
Also In Irish you can’t sa*v "I have masquerading as 

been informed that . I vo^' ®°’ though Vs 
say. "Deirtear" vou menn XIS t® argue that style 

some unnamed an^ unlwated peol f fcPlkteM^^hft 

your luforraaelon com« rrara'spe, l"fk ’oro™‘‘SrTora“™„o*^^^^ 


• • #7. uj vil/aCIV* 

l!i® L * passive voice 

in the strict sense". He goes on: 


(rometimes yes, sometimes no?). 
What is surely right and important in 
this discussion is the author's recog- 
nition that writing is a mode of utter- 
ance, and that words carve out a 
shape in our mind independent of 
their semantic effect. 

This emphasis on voice has some 
affinities, but perhaps no more than 
that, with Barthes's late notion of 
'Tderiture k haute voix", defined 
thus in 1973: "Son objectif n’est pas 
la clartd des messages . . . [e’est] un 
texte ok ronjpuisse entendre le grain 
du gosier.” Certainly when Barthes 
answers his own question "Qu’est-ce 
que la significance? C’est le sens en 
M quil est produit sensuellemcnt", 
this IS close to Donoghue’s belief in 
the "continuity between ordinary 
conversation and extraordinary llter- 
ature . . . [which] encourages us to 
believe that much of our Gves may 
be negotiated in common; received 
as sound. This in turn rests on the 
wew that "language not only fulfills 
Itself as speech but impersonates a 
speaker.” Donoghue makes these 
points In the course of a final ad- 
judkatlpn, where he allies himself 
with the epireaders against the 
graphireaders. So we cannot put off 
any longer some attempt to describe 
these categories. 

I must register a faint protest at 
the outset. Is is perhaps idle to com- 
plain that Donoghue has borrowed 
from Bloom, Odrard Oenette. 
FouMult and others the habit of In- 
venting opaque terms: at least he 
^ids mixed marriages of Latin and 
Greek. But one can legiiimately 
romplam about an argument such as 
the following, meant to justify the 
terminology: ^ ^ 

In [this] tradition, alphabetic or 
Pbonwc writing is received as a 
transcript of speech: it is deemed 

* j.u? primary act 

within- the terms of logos. Thd 
reader in this tradition uses the 
secondary Instrument to return to 
the first scene, . , I call such read- 
ing epireading, following the 
Greek epos, which means speech 

or utterance Epireading is’ 

bof wiling to leave written words 
as It finds them, on the page, the 
reader wants to restore tne words 
to a source, a human situation 
involving speech, character, perso- 
nality, and destiny construed as 
having a personal form. 


On the other side sten/i 
graphireaders. This starts SS ^ 
disappearance of the ooet’s 

MairaW: it is 

ridn, Barthes, de Man, and^ 

read about than to read, and^ 
imKling appositions don't IS 
Husserl determined the tste^Z 
[anguage by taking the logical «£ 
eos or norm" -Veil, 
telos or norm?). Finas I have m 
read, and on the basis of her fre^ 
floating commentary on a MaDsToi 
sonnet the loss doesn’t seem tob^ 
all that disabling, The mm 
approachable and lively section iS 
IS that on de Man. Donoghue has * 
number of fine aper^us concmhi! 
the sensupusness of thought » 
speech and allied matters, He osei 
as his anvil a passage of de hian « 
Proust. One thing that comes over b 
the manner In which de Man actually 
translates Proust so as to aid hb 
interpretation: the rendering of 1i 
prewnce effective, ambiante, te- 
mediatement accessible" as “thek 
actual, persistent, unmediated pre- 
sence ’ subtly gives the epithets 1 
nudge in the desired direction, De 
Man also translates Proust’s d«crip- 
tion of the light stealing into Mar- 
ras room and now "immobile ... 
dans un coin, comme un papilfeo 
port"' in the following words: “r^ 
maining motionless ... in a comer, 
poised like a butterfly". Donoriue 
picks this up with talk of "a butterfly 
poised and fluttering In the coraei of 
a room”. But does foe original mean 
more than "like a butterfly which )m , 
just alighted"? 

In the brief epilogue, Donoghue 
characteristically moves oft In fresh 
directions, instead of summing thioB 
up. There is one paragraph whidli 
germane to his entire approach, and 
also makes room for wider reflw- 
tions one might have on the current 
state of crltidsm: 


t 

I- 


Tides 


The^ aw tldei in. the paper thiit Ues on the deik. 

iHirdened With-junk. 

Of piracy ^ad - empires, on the Middle Sea. 
Thojrgre bored with the haI&Hf« of scholarly mvth 

.^ppledvfith nausea op a bus to the Gut. 

*“ W* gla« of anil 

^ a ipecles of maritime fraud ' 

which the police mu only smile 


r.m TT»m .me- notion o 

®5 f'',:'” ' of «»■«“ 

'I'* ^ -Winei 


•'.•The.i 

!-rS^«W‘89eiti, tovt^; iQ'fpllpwithroiii 
'fwW thls.iWjli WQWe^nrnft scciioiis dd* 

.. jHtatho first; patt’,4fCtt IhMphci!. Isthat ‘ - On t&, SlmbatavT^ili^^ *0 the bed .. ■ ' r 


: c In fr«ty»':tha^ take vlhe' - ‘**9 flopr aud lel^ I 

• '.-'teflon ^ ** 'igged. rSomeotfe ih 

^ ','Cwrence.;..^^ ertaiiirig HP?** • *®* *lwt never, breaks/ . 

^ not. M'fouph whS / ^ auhtriaMiw, ' 


■ i 


portdgh^ I. 


For the moment I am not concerned 
with the adequacy of this view of 
logpcCTlrism’^ (nearly, if not quite. 
; maiTiage). Rather I am dis- 
tiirbrt by the capricious annexation 
of- the prefix epi. As Donoghue 
knows perfectly well, for centuries 
this has done duty in Englbh to 
:POver senses like 'W. up* to, u 
well as, near"; there are now scores 
of welj^tablish^ . scientific applica- 
tions. These derive from the ortin- 
pyeperttion epi. To make the 
same combination of letters suggest 
eptu Is quite perverse. One might as 

^ I j tnetalepsbi bcMUse i 
quarried it from • Quintilian, and 
meiallon means a' mine." Should an 
. up^biguoiiB prefix cohnoUng 
speech or utterance be required! 

■ hntii ih m ® i*?u ™ ^ fo 

RurKe, Paul Ricoeur,: .-Rjchard 
Polner, - and Harold Biooim 
!l?K?ni”^ IS rather snippety, and 
‘ ®®il* ® fo««lhy aniiysij -J 

Biere ;not*as. 
*|f‘J>**lf* but as displaying 


Whv not retain the opposition as 
rival forces within our minds? IsdI • 
what we adriiire in literature, ■ 
tense relation, IdealJy a principled 
opposition between the consllnn 
ents of the mind? In Yeats, we 
think of the quarrel of self aad 
soul; In Eliot, of motives aspiring 
to transcend time and motives ik- 
termined to see time redeemed 
within its own dimensions; in 
Stevens, the quarrel between eariV 
and sky, credences of summer and 
the abstract Jmporalive, blaroaed 
days end days riot to be redeemed 
by blazonry. - • 

The answer here . is beautifully ex< 
.pressed in terms of characteriziog Ibe 
three poete. But surely ft’s the Wrong 
answer, or an inadequate answer k _ 
the second question posed. M 
assessment of "what we admire in . 
literature" for most educatrt readert : 
would surety take in a wider fielcj v 
vision: among those sifted might n 
, (say) Horace, Dante, Tlabelais, Mir- 
ton, Voltaire, Ooethe, Balzac 
Donoghue might retort that be W . 
in mind tlfose writers'.who rake ml. 
peculiarly acute- form ' the,, prdbl^ 
atic'to Which modern litdfary tfieb^ 
addresses itself. But that’s just W , 
trouble. Eloquent as the respoiud 
, ,lt IS yet again (for ihahy of us) 

. answer to which there Isn’t: a 
tion. ' » 


9 



. tatlve essay here on R. f.!;BiacRtti^^' 
But the stir . In Shakespeare's ■: 
look blrice without: the •accQai^nl*. . 
ment of '.our current . lihguababbid» -‘ 
■ ■' ■ ‘ ■ mown fhw 


and .it rqniafns to bbi shown |hsl 
.current theory aids, the interpretflnM, 

of any but the egnonized^texts- 
, quiy post'ipodorniat- writer men* 

I tioned ' here •■lis •♦-JohiUiiA^oi^'.. 

I fleetihgly , at ' thit'reritfO'.SO.j al*' iS- 
; .t^oqoduex qiid tChillnolpgies 
,as-preludes and critical 
• a ' nikxterwofk .of Ilteraii: synth^; 

' irieafts""[hat onfrverv''IwIiiiv.ff^S ' achievcdr.: tte . MabCfe JjJ.' 
. aspeeb of V clankedi, .back , ai^mforSvIritP, 

, letSmtioih. ■ framewrka rf 

• ' ■ ’■ • ' irV atyre'jttst: .^s Qispordanliy^d^^^ 


Mndidate. would have been '*fn Wih- 
/ teds Below").: Bur’iSr 

.sPise, and .the' sqlepfjvity : df the 
; lappiipack.;. qotBbty with '.iBurlMr 

' means., that bhVu 
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Some classical ephemera 


By Edwin Morgan 

Mayakovsky: Twenty Years of Work 
Fruit Market Gallery, Edinburgh 

In 1973, on the eightieth anniversary 
of Vladimir Mayakovsky’s birth, the 
Writers Union in Moscow decided to 
reconstruct and remount the exhibi- 
tion 7\venty Years of Work which the 
poet himself had put together in 
19^ shortly before nis suicide. Since 
then, the exhibition has been shown 
in France, Germany, Italy, and Por- 
tugal, and it now comes to Britain, 
where it is lo be seen at the Fruit 
Market Gallery in Edinburgh until 
February 24, and thereafter at the 
Museum of Modern Art in Oxford 
(March 6 to April 30), at the Graves 
Art Gallery in Sheffield (May 8 to 
June 20), and at the Riversiae Stu- 
dios in London (June 26 to August 
8). It is one of the most remarkable 
exhibitions anyone is likely to see 
this year. 

“Why do you use the word T in 
ell your poems?" is one of the scores 
of questions collected from 
Mayakovsky's audiences and pre- 
served in a book shown in the ex- 
hibition. Perhaps the answer to that 
question is that anyone with such a 


In an article of 1923 he had said uf 
the recording of contemporary his- 
tory that it was wrong to “despise 
material that seems insignificant. We 
must preserve every fragment . . . 
collect everything that relates to our 
struggle and hand it in to museums". 
Fortunately for us. he took this doc- 
trine to heart in making up his own 
collection, and the result is a re- 
creation not only of a life hut of a 
whole period of cultural struggle and 



renewa?^ and polemic nnd~ hope, 
caught in a touching web of often 
makeshift components. "Remember/ 


we worked/ wilhoui/'paints/ without/ 
paper/ without/ artistic/ tradition/ - 
in/ a nineteen-degree/ frost/ and/ in 
the smoke/ of stoves/ with/ the sole/ 
aim/ of defending/ the Soviet repub- 
lic/ of helping/ to defend/ to cleanse/ 
to build. To emphasize this period 
flavour and immediacy, Mayakovsky 
in the original exhibition had insisted 
on a deliberately unprofessional 
mounting - drawing-pins and nails, 
pages torn from notebooks, free ac- 


cess by the public so that they could 
leaf through books and Journals - 
but as the curator of ihe State Liter- 


anything else. One might add that he 
began his odd, staccato, semi-parodic 
autobiography, / Myself, with the 
sentences: "I am a poet. This is what 
makes me interesting.” It was suffi- 
ciently unusual, nevertheless, for a 
poet to go to great pains • to assem- 
ble, with the help of friends^ such a 
large, rich collection of verbal and 
visual material devoted to showing 
the scope of his own work over two 
decades, and often indicating the 
public's reaction to it, whether 
iBvourabie or unfavourable. It was a 
heroic self-defence, at a time when 
he was beginning to feel more and 
more isolated In the jungle of liter- 
ary politics of Jhe late l»0s. But as 
he rightly claimed, the exhibition 
was "not a jubilee, but an account 
rendered", and he arranged it in 
such a way as to encourage vigorous 
and continuing confrontation, as for 
instance where in one section the 
seif-wounding heading “Mayakovsky 
is not intelligible lo the masses": is 
attached to cuttings of his poems 
taken from popular newspapers with 
a circulation in towns all over Rus- 
sia. 'The exhibition is a Soviet artist’s 
apologia, but it is a polemical . apo- 
lo^a which poses questions about 
the relation or an artist to his society, 
that are just as Inescapable to .the 
spectator of 1982. . 

Mayakovsky had a prodigal .spread 
of talents, as poet, painter, ' play- . 
Wright,, actor,. nlmscript*writer, 'and 
graphic designer^ and virtually all 
aspects of hu .cultural and .po|itteaI. 
activities are represented in' the ex- 
hibition. Splbridid photographs of the 
poet, in an extraordinary range of 
moods, poses, and clbthes, catch the 
eye first, from mugshots of his early 
subversive days In the custody of the 
l^arist pdiice to a picture of him 
standing nonchalantly in Wall Street 
with 'Shining shoes, coat over arm, 


ary Museum in Moscow w^ly points 
out in her introductory article In the 
catalogue (Mayakovsky: Twenty 

Years of Work, editeo by David 
Elliott. 103pp. Museum of Modem 
Art, Oxfoi^ £4.50. 0 905836 626 X). 
the author is now a classic and his 
ephemera have “considerable historic 
and. aesthetic value", necessitating 
^ass cases and no more thumbing 
Uirough A Cloud In Trousers or A 
Slap III the Face of Public Taste. 
Even if we cannot open them, it is 
astonishing and chastening to see to- 
day, row upon row, the originals of 
over eighty of Mayakovsky’s books, 
many, oi them cheaply produced but 
with covers desienea by the poet 


his own purpose in an "anii-poelic" 
struggle to renew ihe whole language 
of and approach lo poetry, hie saw 
his own work as stretching in a very 
wide gamut from copywriting and 
ngil-prop lo high lyricism and a deep 
grandeur of socio-political slalenient. 
Many of his posier-verses are unex- 
ceptional hul not very piihy. 

When union men 
drop their loots 
they go firsi 
to e\-ening schools. 

or they may have a distinctly hector- 
ing quality, 

Don'i be late, 
noi even one minute. 

Get lid of nersisienl 

luie-comersf 

The minutes add up 

and millions are lost. 

or Ihey may merely throw light on 

social habits of the time. 

Comrades - friends - liehavc pitipcriyi 
Don'i spit on ihc flour, spii in ihe 
spilloun! 

while others have a curious charm, 
“Lcda" - 

the tobacco is tasty and mild, 
il wouldn'l even harm ihe lungs of n 
butterfly. 

or deviate into the grotesque, 

Belter dummies 

have not been invented yet. 

ril suck and suck till I'm dead. 

In most instances the 
desigr 

In laimess be added, an essential 
element of the poster's impact and 
their stylized punchy humour is often 
brilliant. 


accompanying 
designs and caricatures are, it should 



himself, 
chenko 
from Futurist 
startling, electric overall shelf-effect 



seem' like effete and Mostly 
simulacra rather than (he precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, 

The exhibition contains a lively 
selection of the posters and adver-- 
tisements which Mayakovsky wrote 
and designed, both during tne early 
years 01 the Revolution when the 
exhortations were mainly jxilitieal, 
and right ■ through the. 1920s with 
messages directed at work, produc-' 
tion, Shopping, and domestic life. He 
was criticized, during his lifetime and 
after, for spending so much time and 
eifort on jingles and sketches which 
by their nature could do little to 
further hti reputation as a serious 
poet. In his (ate poem, “With the 
whole voice”, he tackles the criticism 
head-on, referring ironically to him- 
self as a "latrine cleaner" and “singer 
of boiled water", whom the Revolu- 
tion mobilized to do his bit in Incul- 
catlog ^od habits among the masses 
but who himself saw this as part of 
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The most striking single exhibit is 
"To the Workers of Kursk who Ex- 
tracted the First Ore. A Provisional 
Memorial of the Work of Vladimir 
Mayakovsky": a portfolio of seven- 
teen photomontages by a young art 
student, Yuri R^kov, who pro- 
duced them as a tribute to the poet 
in 1924. These highly ima^native, 
often very detailed and very beauti- 
ful polyenrome collages weave the 
words of Mayakovsky’s poem "To 
the workers of Kursk*’ into ,a series 
of pictures reflecting the poem’s im- 
agery; even the ' words . are cut-outs 
from various printed ' sources, md, 
the "stepping" of the lines is imitated 
too; a labour of amazing devotion 
and difficulty, and to my mind super- 
ior to Rodchenko’s better-knowi 
photomontages fbr the long poem 
About This. 

Vlsitore to the exhibition who are 
not familiar with the poet or his 
period may well find It a somewhat 
daunting experience, since so many 
different kinds of material are 
crowded together and have to be 
seen both individually and as a total- 
ity. The small tight print of the cata- 
logue of exhibits, too, Is not for 
those with weak eyes. But; the crea- 
. live energies which must signal 
strongly . to every visitor from this 
roomfol of red screens have an exhi- 
laration and a pathos that make it. an 
occasion not. to be ihlmd. 


-..ter designed and written by Mayakovsky in July 1920, 
leit Army soldier still rngeged in civil war. The orprions, 
run: 1) Look at what the Poles ana General Wrangel are ‘ ' 


A propa]_ 
aimed at the 


2) Land for the people, 3) Freedom for the workers, 4) Shelter for the 
homeless, 5J Food for the hungry, 6) That's the White Army, don't 

submit, fight. 

Confronting the past 


By Eva Figes 


Summer > 
CoUcsIoe Tbeatre 


TTT 


ShakesMare Company 
iCed its jilans for 
.1982-^3 at the Barbican Centre for 


The Royal 
has., just . announ 


its plans for 


hat, stick,, and the air of one s^ng,. 


Arts and Conferences, which will be 
the Company’s new London home. 
The Centre will also house the Guil- 
dhall School of Music and Drama 
the London Svnmhony Orcbes- 


"Take-me to your broker.” mere 
are photographs of him reading ' his Jv 

poemi, stflb from the films he star^ Jbe City girting; 
red in. views of his theatrical rehear-' ' leiT aiw..scUlptu 
Sals with Meyerhold. One picture of ' 
his face- in' its coffiii shows a strange 
reverriori to the romahtic handsome- 
ness of an early profile,^ taken when . 
he was sevente'eh. It is never hard to 
imagine ,the • impact' Mayakovsky 
made, as a person; The exhibition, 
however, ' was deViSed. to: shoyil .his- 
work, and the aim' whs to db' this 
through art immediate,'..bricbl^erjik6' 
whisking together 'of books; jopfiialsV 
.itewspapete; .- letters,' - photographs, 
drawing;' .poisteiis,.' ;;advettjsements, 
notebook^, cartoons^ caHcafiire^t. and 
. epherMra. ..of every. 'Kind.. ■ i-;' 

.'*1 'ii -ii.v 


tra. As well as the' concert hall and 
theatres it: contains three cinemas, 
the C|ty Lending Library, an art gal-^ 
lety' and, sculpture court, .trade ex- 
hibltloji :halU, aefoinar rdoihs and 
. public restaurants: ; The ' main 
theatre, which WjU take the place of 
the i^dwych, was designed m close 
colikboratioh with Peter Hall, and 
although it seats over: a thousand 
people, has' been designed to give ah 
impression of intimacy,. 

me Ctentre will o^n offictaUy bn 
Mareh/:3,’ and, after ' its annual 
' seven-^dte'eic visit ' to > Newcastle/' the 
: RSC’s tint' Barbican reasod wiil be- 
dn oh dune/9 with Trevor Nuntl’s 

B • .. .f. m wmLL.'.’nr n f 


conseouHve matinde and evening 
performancea. This rtll be followed 
by the Stratford production - of . A 
.Mldsumhter Nlghrs Dream, All's 
Well TTiat En^Well, and A- Winter's 
Tale, 'The first new plw of the sea-, 
ton Will be Powy by Iteter Nichols, 
which, opens in &ptemben . 

At the Royal Shakespeare Theatre 
' and The . Othqr, Place in; Stratfbrt 
i; there fs'to be a *foaek-to-bgck^ pro- 
duMon , in June: Hba. Lear Will .play 
; ,at the: RST while,; wn^evdr' posable: 
dii eohsecudve . iiightsu': Edward 
1 Bond's ‘Leer will liw at me.: Other 
’.'.Plade. There will be substantial 
cross-casting. In the autumh'twp.pfo- 
duciipns .are . scheduled to -play, as 
VcompaniOn idecdi;.;reflecting dufer- 
:'ent aspects of women’s roles :in six- 
. tee'htb-rebtuiy sodetyt 7?re: Temutf 
• 0 / the. shidw,, and s^d Foarliig Oln 
' Irijodleton' ahd 'fiekkef, -a rarely 
^iforreed/ lacobeah' play, .vi^ 


Edward Bond's. new play is sub-titled 
"A European Play" and is set in an 
uniiamed country, which seems lo be 
YiiEOsiavia; a sunny Mediterranean 
land with a growing tourist industry, 
occupied l^y the Germans during the 
war and subjtect to a social revolu- 
tion after it. Three middle-ogcd sur- 
vivors of that distant time confront 
. the past and each other. Xenia 
(Anna Massey) is a member of the 
ousted ruling class who now lives in 
London but spends each summer in 
the house that was. once the family 
home; Marthe ' (Yvonne Bryceland): 
fbrmeiiy a servant in her housriiold. is 
caretaker and ■ part-owner of that 
house; the third survivor is a ^mic 
German' tourist from the: new hotel- 
who, as a member'.of the occupying 
force during the War, , had. shot hos** 
t'ages in the''Uland pristui.. camp', in . 
vi^h Xenia’s father Uter dfed. 

- :Marthe.has only a fow. days left vtb 
livb’iirfd faces death With peasant 
stoicism. Her son David. (Dqvid Yel- 
land), a doctor, spells- it out to 
Xmiai 'who refoses to accept it. The 
' tvro women are both' united and di- 
vided by a shared |hiBt. Although 
'Xenisi saved Mairthe’s life when she- 
'- was arrested Ity thp Germans, Marthe 
■later gave evidenpe against. - Xenia’s 
!v father when he was tried aiid iihpris- 
. ohed the .Communists/. Xenia’s: 
/fatheip'had beeri a good man, liberal: 
'and kbd; iKinejAess is ;nol -eo'obgh'i 
■■ m 


. It^rthei-' the' world, requires juS-’ 
jtfee; find her mood, the', mood pf the' 
. -play, implies .thaCkhe ' and.'Jber ebun- ■ 
i.tiymeh havb now fourid it. ''While (he 
.twoi- ageing' ivbihen rake.oy^ the. 
ashes of- old. battles,, th’eir-.children.* 
Ann (played by Eleanor: Dayid) and 
.Paiwi rail -in love' and the .-world 
seems, through "their eyes and loiirs, - 
fresh' and new; . their .Ciders’ anger 
undibltternessibecome sad .and.rgtl 


Shakespeare is both obvious and en- 
riching. Apart from his use of poetic 
imagery, he gives us a sense of ac- 
tion taking place at several levels 
and, perhajrs most important of all. 
that a tension between irtecbnciiable 
opposifes is of . the very essence of 
drama; Tensions are manifold:, be- 
. tween order and anarchy. Justice and 
mercy, and r in this paclicular play - 
between life arid dealh, light .and . 
dark: 'Marthe is, dying, and. tells us . 
that it is death which gives i|s our 
enjoyment .of life. The • physical 
empnasis in the. pfay is on such. . 
things'os liglit, warmth, simple pleas- 
ures; tile remembered hbitbrs are all . 
In people’s heads, aiid in their 
speeches. 

Slimmer is a modern reilderiim of 
irrerbe- 


77ie Tempest: the ase-old quarrel 
tween Ihe exiled msppssessed Pros- 
pero and his kinsman Is enacted. by. 
Xenia and Marthe;. (he bodrish.Gerr . 
man soldier Ipmed tourist with an 
appetite for sandwiches' and iadjes ip ’^. 

' bathing 'costumes is.'Oliban; aire. ;i 
Ann and . David are' Ferdinand and '1 
Miranda. 'for .whom; youth and lovq: .; 
tranriorins the; 'world. The Geman ‘ • 
touris] 'foils n frozen-faded Xeriii.of 
the nomrs that 'took olace on the 
island beach on Wblch'they now-sUn* . 
bathe: (he sunny cliff oncCien exeeti-. 
tion wall, corpses fioalihg III. the sea.' 
Afterwards Ann and David exdrim-' . 
on the beauty! of the' placer which 
has now become a shrine, to their 
love.. They know about the past, but ; 
it bu'ho reality for them. 

.This is'the b^st play that Bond hM ' 

. written foi* B long time, ahd-.ll'puts . 

>' him back in Ids rj^tfol ftlaee. injhe . ; 
verv forefront bf Our living dramatr 
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J10, ;md%e first. n6b"-$HBlt^care' rare )»nde‘rri(rt/p;‘T.s''-’.' i/-^^ • 

Df^Uctioh of^/^^^ Fam i flfid:play,at^ ' ’ ;teit .Bbpd ii br0riMdld8'!hU'!?esr--c 

:.2i'_Wi!h>3pM.!^ 'ii''. '' / /Matty!:; in’;tM,s.'''fdnyi,'.hi 8..dl!|bl.:.to^^ 




isence/'Dre play depiends on,jrnafiy 
. ong' set ‘Speeches; but almost 'gll of 
' them - uiBKe ihe : required ‘ impact. 
Anna .hfassey gives a' fine perform-. ' 
ancO gs ah .iinlikeable jvqnian vulner- 
' able but imprisoned in her own'car»^ . . 
pace, and -Davidl YeUand I3 moving 
>as .(he.! dying -woman's -Son.i^who .... 
changes from diilioal rationality, .to- 
i!bim<rgri^i!y^en>(hfr:qui^^^^ 

)ped'|for> combs '.to foi holier: 


i{ 
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Brian Aldiss 

Piart Ojic of his epic trilogy 

Heiiiconia 

Spring 

Conceived on a scale such 


commentary 



Authenticating the poet 


as we have not seen since 
J.R.R, Iblkicn, Heiiiconia 
Spring reveals another entire 
solar system, and with it a 
world that disturbingly reflects 
our own. 


i*„ i i his birth in his parents’ yard, tfs a 

i*y vaJentine Cuiuimghain beautiful tree, and a touchstone of 


What Makes Rnbblf 
BBC TV 


Run? 


15? of thw most walchable 
Mfiielh birthday tribute to John 
Updike arc magniflcently decorous. 
Inev newr ffUAn ii^k • j 


low. Nor can the goodness of con- 
or suming others as fiction fodder be 
childhood memory. In a sense it is taken simply as read Old Mr« tin 


recalllngs of childhood, "ihrilk no 
me the nassive nnH i«f 


mual, for bo.h of 


......... .w UW lu aiuii an 

lam here. It must have struck Up- 
>e early that his dogwood would 

a 


endured my screams ’coTpl^ 

syntax and---ever‘7hiV“ala“S^^^^ i n/t*thf 

about as he - ah > eventually - as iT Family ritnoi^*^^ Priik' 

sisss w£?r“s.tSB 

journey to another world- from Ibe softly-sM^^^ doCTM^irElior^^^ friends and ®reTations pKf is disiLSL«.^^^ 

r» is ?ys. feia.* w--s.‘ 

urtw and from pushiness of aX s^rts redoubled, talk of satis- 

Tlie l■•ll.-nn -.J:..-. " * 9 ™- *ymg ordinariness sounds a bit hoN 


^ a«rsi« xfM IIIC 

imagination.’ yoAn Fotvles, 
0224018434 £6.95 {Feb25) 


« 1 : 
li !•' 
.i h' 


Joyce 

Carol oales 

ANGEL OF LIGHT 


Updike is no*t even present, 
let alone asked for her views 


Sweating it out 


Tlic lulling acoustic torpor maker 
though, a startling background for 
the storai-warnjng intensities of nior- 
111 vocabulary that those quiet voices 
keep on quite naturally reaching for 
Updike-s , publisher holds * ou 
goodies’* in-the shape of new erfi. 

*-ivni Tirlnb""^* ioodies". “== 

By Richa rd Combs 

the highly-praised person , asseverates Linda Updike 

Not a thriller, not a Greek S'l "lom. He “throws 

A I" v‘s»d "St 


“I kept on", runs one of Updike's 


inciiina us, in its own mild aTdT 

th^rn a lot alwi 

the complacence of the lovedZ 

Updike s fiction loves to flail uS 
as about the morality of such fla% 


'•ngei uj l^lgni IS a 

remarkably interesting and 
rather Gothic novel.’ Guardian 
0224029274 £7.50 448pp 

Duff 

Hart-Davis 

LEVEL FIVE 

A new Buchaneaque adventure 
story, set in a divided Germany, 

by the author of The HefgAfs 0 / 

Rtmring, which the Financial 
Times described as 
an outstanding contribution 
to its genre.’ 

0224018289 *«,95 (Febll) 

Heraldry & 
the Heralds 

RODNEY DENNYS 
The Somerset Herald of Arms 
and Deputy Director of the 

Museum at the Tbwer 
ofLpndon discusses every 
, MP^tofnlssubiectjhaUiroly ^ 

, tather than an academic way, 
lUustfated in colour and 

022401^1^ ^.S[j (FebU)' 


2 IS 5 -?/ being nice, of 

sks. 


Body Heat 

Wilier West End Cinema. 
ABC Cinema. Fhiham Road 


Body Heat is a film that «rak 
much more than it steams. Ulllmate. 
ly It IS an exercise in applied mov£ 
going, with a plot deliberately (fc. 


diligence and fulfilling tasks, of re- 
cMniring temptations to badness - 
We too are warped by the Fall". 
Oodliness and onnrfnaee *k.. «..i • 1 . 


rt-Jr waipeu oy me hall" 

2P.^*'ness and goodness, the "chain’ 
of Lutheran faith", are seen to hold 


h nT i«T .. • B®®'* ro Hold 
ttUJk OF ’ously rendered net- 
series. In a snap- 

?o hJ me how 

to be a man. nn Amo^nn.. 

world 


Wy .whole history's burning up out 
mere , comments the hero of Body 
Heat watching a pinkish pall of 

*he film s opening titles and 
ha^s oyer ^5 old neighbourhood; It 
IS a tantalizing remark suggesting a 
hero sldl involved with hw history! 
for good or B 


..... ....yiveu wmi nis nistorv. am, 

i s? “ ■ ’ " witness 7o 

a world somo nn in n n. . 


her by chance one night 
while in search of a breeze, engages 
m some casual but charged banter 

scious suggestion that h7r ir^cred^fv antecedents a 

and illeully) wealthy huTband >'«' 

(Richard t^nna) is rioe^ for remov. meant to touch mi 

al. Once the deed is dmie he finds “f 

ness know no bounds. That Matty 
remains largely a cypher - or an icon 
or temme fataliW, who has walked 
out of some IWOs thriller of the 
bl^er passions - is not important. 

She is dressed, very deliberately 
•omed. in fact, to fit the heroi 


....tly 

the yard ancf do the heavy farm 

‘iP “ lacfier^ 
Storm-windows, 
eatt ms mothers peanuts In her 

J P,™roises to be measured for 

"See you at Thanks- 


...apuiiM: ui meirowa 
This IS film-making in the Brian De 
rolma school and writer-dir«ioj 
Lawrence Kasdan proves effldeDl u 
whipping up the kind of plot thn 
grips an audience because he knows 
exactly what nerves to play on. 

Kasdan sharpened his craft ai a 
writer on 7Vie Empire Strikes Bad 


citizen", who tran’smifV^rf's^." going uo in flnmi-c c..u r"'*.*""/.! "*•« »ici iirsi appearance, all -urmes oau 

his boy close, fhl L* “^“®"t‘Mhere are manv S 2. white, is boA a neat Joke l^osi Ai, and 

mother’s “speciar, “funrinoife” chlM* amount of heai?he fiRS Is SH !t“® B®“rces and pretends lo be 

who constantly returm^ tn'nJ W«^ly 8«vlng off" the trWbv unsuspecting herb. more wphisticated, it works « 

Bnd do the heavy farm he conducted! matten, however, that Ned re- mUS:— 


™ conducted! 
iiSIIf^ik*^ ^®rover complaining 
climate in tlw 
faKi K® where the acrion 
takes place; a cop testifies to the 
craziness that comes over ordinary 
people in such conditions. But as 

^S.i®u sweats, and as 

^^®s8ly M the camera prowls 
through this demi-monde, the 


^ l|4VAdVJ9 VI 

Contemporary relevance Is otherwise 
wholly lacking: for all 


' .-.lly no. ^ |h™"gh, thi, den.l-mond.rThe 

as much as Updike does on the ' okTififaTn ?®‘6l remains 

prmv; craS.“™- tS'c 

FSsaii 

1 k.li.1. .J..” 


.. — iiuncvci, inai rrea re- 
maiqs similarly blank, that we learn 
nothing of the history he has lost. 

makes him 

susMpttble to Matty’s invitation. As 
m the recent Janitor, William Hurt 
seems to burrow quizzically into his 
part, emerging every so often with 
sorne small, bemused discovery His 
performance encourages symoatliv 
without actively invltii^ it. But lie (s 
unable to make sense of Racine’s 
obsesrion. because the film is con- 
cerned witli style rather than the 


machine, ft does invite audience 
rompliclty, not with the character! 
but with the film-maker - we've 
seen the same old movies, It tk- 


Mb 9 UIUC uju movies, « w- 
mands our willingness to be hooked 
by the same old devi«s, a co- 


...j, same uiu u«vj<.ca, tt UP 

operation which Kasdan earns I 7 
proving he can serve them up with 
such mio, such an excess of style, 
and of course the morsels of sex. 



Bahiies 

cameraxucidA 

•Barthes^ fast iDaJor work 

.^“Pi ¥(rit®6h in nifem^ of Us 
in hozpage t6 :.h 
'•:;'$arM.'Transkt'f^r^^ V:> 


i,m inclined to be dun", declarec u«yer again referred to e^«fi». • .V®unted ei 

believably. Dull- “*®^ ®® bis past failures as a lawVer ’ 

sir. XiKX' 


vi>A7^ A lt iu fumseir con^ 

»des. AlI:the adulterous coupling in 

of mlddle- 
be himself 

has, escaM from ordinary , Christian- 

S Religion must cohabit Intri- 
Wlh Art and Sex. His poem 
I "Fellatio?’ (it has silver main 
sues as well as e^r secretaries fn in 

rSllSf* °"i*° « ™"®‘® '‘*be kind 
u ■ fr refuses to be 

2n?rf " n conveiitionally d‘ 1. 

Kilka Punch and Judy , ,, , 

U^ike IS, but grey he Is not. Opera Factory Drill Uon . 

dacori!m*i Pfosranime's' devoted London’ WCl ’ 
nilS^s!!"’ •* uuaWe to prevent it from 


• * - - - %S4K|i 

PB8t» It is as cares- 
g as the shenanigans 

particularly 
lubricious commercial. ; ' 


••euLiiijg nim inreaienmg angles irwi' 
1 ® ,*bc brink of parody - withool 
quite allowing audiences the liboralioo 
of laughing at it. In the cinema A 
excess ana indulgence alienation k 
an unprofitable eBect. 


A score pf soiiTces 

unSf^n®®' **eveloped an 


By Paul Driver 


of the POtcnSal of ^hTsouS;' maT^ 

“ "ponef 

«ng , 

refrains, interldckp 


I I P*-— VI 

I ?i ®9l _ ‘^'-respondent iirith' Birt 


wistle’s ownrhariSS 
lure of verses and 


there in the background, but the ftiit- 
ground is a two-tier children’s pUy- 


oyer a struck 


o— ■** *“ M »*rv-iivi vuiiuieiid 

room featuring a swing iricesspnilj 
aijd immodestly used Iw Prpih' Polly 
Md a slide for despatching the de»" 
The. six character double lb* 


.w.w Vi vciacs ana retrains inlerlnr>lr 4W uw 

ng cycles of action, symnicS Dal^ si» charactera double ibe 

termngs and ingenious vbrN mat- ”!f® dancers to advantage, TTl* 
rices guaranteed- to stimulate ^he i® relentless - much ch«r- 

"mpqgefs imagination to, its fullest around of ,t<^, wi 

Thoiioh hi^ lanmiiKM even a see-saw.- and on the wfiok 

IumII .i-J . l.J.tli, , |I 

the.. 
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The shoutmost shoviality 


By Richard Brown 

James Joyce may not have had much 
of nn appetite to celebrate his twcniy- 
fifth birthday. On February 2, 1907 
he was nearing the end of n miser- 
able stint as a bank clerk in Rome, 
trying to support a common-law 
wife, an cighteen-month-old son and, 
with another baby on the way, still 
hoping to find time to write. It is 
true rnat he had Just signed a enn- 
iract with Elkin Matthews to bring 
out u volume of his verse - but il 
WHS a volume that was never to bring 
him any royallics. He had also an 
agreement from Grant Richards lo 
publish his volume of short stories, 
Duhliner.'s, but he was already one 
year into a long discussion with 
Kiciiunls about the form that pub- 
licalinn should lake. Richards and 
ius printers objected to words like 
“bloody'’ and to a description of a 
girl who “changed the position of her 
mgs often" and these, and other 
problems, were to delay tlie eventual 
publication of the book until 1914. 

Joyce was a poor man at the gate 
pf literary fame and he had no way 
of knowing that the walls were ever 
to crumble before him. But by his 
fiftieth birthday he had become one 
of the best known literary figures in 
Europe. He had Ulysses behind him, 
which was not legally available in 
Britain or America but was never- 
theless widely discussed and had sold 
more than 28,000 copies. He was 
already the subject of two bio- 
graphies; he was a familiar figure in 
the literary and gossip columns of 
the newspapers and he was nine 
years into h(s new project which was 
one of the most ambitious and ori- 
ginal writings in a time when spec- 
tacular experiment could be seen on 
all sides, when transition magazine, 
in which his “Work in Progress” was 
appearing, wanted to mark “James 
Joyce at the Half Century”, it was 
not just a birthday party that they 
had in mind, but a “hornMe" by 
writers like Stuart Gilbert, Oogartv 
and Louis Gillet, which included Ce- 
sar Abin's well-known caricature of 
Joy^ in the sh^e of a question 
mark and C. K. Ogden's translation 
of “Anna Livia.Plurabelle” into his 
simplified, language, “Basic English". 

Joyce didn’t live to see his seven- 
ty-fifth birthday. By 1957 his mem- 
ory and his surviving works were at 
the centre of a great posthumous 
celebration. In that year the first . 
volume of his letters wa$ .issued, 
edited by' Stuart Gilbert, and In 
America the James Joyce Review, a 
periodical entirely devoted to articles 
on Joyce's, work, was founded. Joyce 
could not celebrate but Joyceans did 
and there was, among other parties, 
fin anniversary dinner held at the 
Kensington Restaurant in London,- 
whose guest of, honour was Joyce’s 
indefatigable . patron Harriet Shaw . 
Weaver, and which was attended by -; 
representatives -from Joyce's pub- . 
Ushers and such figures a^ Anthony , 
. Powell and Osbert Lancaster, ' 

I'ew at that gatheririg could have 
foreseen the scale of the Joycean 
enteiprise .' by the centenary ' of 
Joyces birth. There are now three • 
periodicals which deal exclusively 
with ' Joyce - ' the James Joyce 
Quarterly, A Wake Newsiltter arid . 
the James . Joyce Broadsheet, Joy- 
ceans meet ' every other yekr on kn 
internatioilal • at the Joyicei 
Poundation.’s regular Symjsosiuni.: 
And in the oft years they may geti- 
, together; anywhere from Dubrovnik 
to Albuquerque (the sites of the (ivd 
main conferences in 1981). iNegfly 
6,000 iteqis' of Joycean criticism. Were 
recorded In the new bibllogfabhy': 


Pliins fur the ccnienury year ure 
correspnndingly extensive. The 
James Joyce Fnundalion is holding 
its Symposium in Dublin from June 
14-19. There will he about seventy- 
five seminars of an actidcmic kind 
and lectures by illustrious Joyce cx- 

E crls like Richard Ellmunn, Hugh 
tenner and Walton Liiz. The Joy- 
cean sideshows sound far more ambi- 
tious than in previous years and in- 
clude a full-scale rc-cnaciment of the 
“Wandering Rucks'* episode of Ulys- 
ses. masterminded by Danis Rose 
and including 15(1 participants and a 
viceregal coach. Tom Stoppard, 
Anthony Burgess, Denis Potter and 
William Empson arc among those 
participants promised by the organiz- 
ers unci the whole circus will culmin- 
ate, as on previous years, with a 
“Bloomsday Banquet". 

It was lo be expected that the 
committed, largely American, Joyce 
Foundation and the Irish Tourist 
Bonrd, would mount a large event of 
this kind, but the number of other 
ucndemic and cultural celebrations 
taking place this February ma^ be a 
surprise lo many people. University 
College London offers a centenary 
lecture (February 2), a theatre per- 
formance at the Collegiate Theatre 


(February 4 and 6), and an exhibi- 
tion, continuing throughout Febru- 
ary, which displays some of the hold- 



ings of the James Joyce Centre, in- 
cluding early editions and association 
copies, items from the materials that 
Harriet Shaw Weaver collected con- 
cerning Joyce, and some notable 
items of Joyce criticism. London 
also marks the occasion with a 
series of Joyce films at the National 
Film Theatre (presented on February 
1 and 2) and a one programme 
on February 12 at the Pofytechnic of 
North London. 

iElsewherd in England there is a 
series of lectures co-ordinnied by 
Lancaster College of Adult Educa- 
tion. Specially interesting, though, 
is the weekend conference at Leeds 
University entitled “James Joyce and 
Modem Literature" to be held on 
April 2-4. There is an excellent pro- 

K amme on offer including Frederic 
meson itom' Yale speaking on 
"Ulysses in History" and readings 
by Seamus Heaney and Tom Paulin. 

Conferences and activities are 

e lanned in Trieste, (where a bronze 
ust of Joyce has been unveiled), in 
Rome, in Copenhagen and in Tokyo, 
In Beirut, a commemorative week 
' supported by the American Univer- 
sity and the Irish Embassy there, 
proudly boasls in its programtpe a 
^Centenary Message" written by 
Samuel Beckett which reads: "I wel- 
come this occasion to ^ bow once 
again, before. I go, deep down, be- 
fore his heroic work, heroic being." 

- Radio Telefis Eirann produced a 
two-hour-long television documentary 
on Jovee for the centenary on February 


^o and alter ego. Joyce had a compulsive need to find likenesses beiiveen 
lunuelf and other people. A fine singer himself, he became obsessed with 
the promotion of the Irish tenor, John Sullivan (.shown sealed here) who 
he felt had suffered unjustified rebuffs in his profession as Joyce had in 
his own - he addressed a tribute to iSuIlivau “From a Banned Writer to a 
Banned Singer". "Since I came to Paris", he remarked. “I /im-e been 
Introduced lo a great number of recognized geniuses hi literature, music, 
painting and sculpture; for me ail these persons are quite syinpaihctic and 
friendly, but they are all, for me, perhaps: there is no perhapses about 
Sullivan's voice". 

Writing against oblivion 


By Michael Mason 

James Joyce: A Touch of the Artist 
BBC Radio 3 

Matters of origin,, youthful back- 
ground, career, pereonality, ' and so. 
forth - biographical matters, in short 
- are inseparable from James Joyce's 


emphasis on his •, towering technical 
gifts. Updike spoke of (he satisfaction 
which a phrase such as “the felly 
harshed ngninsi the curbstone” gives,- 
and Seamus Heaney described the 
opening chapters of Ulysses with ex- 
traordinary eloquence - under the, 
rubric that they were , “much better 
than most verse". After this, an- 
xieties about whether' Joyce 
approved of Molly Bloom seemed, I 


In June, an unedited.and uninterrupted. 

, reading oLU/yxMS on radio,. 

Few could siirpasi the jo'andi.ibqu- 
ence of the Mayor of Washington 
who has pronounced: 

- Now, therefore, I, the Mayor of 
the District of Columbia, do 


is also resirictively so. it was neces- 
sary in addition tnat the life should 
have shape and meaning in Its own 
li^t, or give the impression of this. 
Joyce’s ' term "exile'', for example,' 
was a way of conferring these qual- 
ities on tne general' fact of his resi- 
dence in continental. Europe, a fact 
never represented in the autobio- 
graphical fiction. ' 

The biographical vein has always 
been 'conspicuous in writing.and talk- 
about JayU. While he was still |n his 
forties no less than three lives 01 
Joyce . (by. Gorman, Gilbert, . and 
Louis • Golding) . were under . discus? 
sion, at Joyce's own prdmptirig. Pub- 


hereby proclaim February 2nd as 
“James Joyce Day” in Washington 
DC.and call upon all oiir resic^nts 


^duced hy Robert Deming in 1977.' 
There., is. a ' massive sixty-three., 
volume : publication, of all .of; Joy^c'i v 
manii^npts, drafts, .hotebopjek and- 
proofs, !wbich.is' availabje. to the ' 
ious istiideiit at $43001 andi an Bihht- 
tious;prbJect |s .under -Vvay to. identify: 
and elimthatei the |.:ot: 

typographical 'errors that are kpowH' 
to havefadeutnulated in,all (he RMh-. 
lUhed versions of C//yrr«. .. - 


. to join with nie . In honouring 
James Jo^ in' grateful - ackriowi- 
: ledgement^ of :ihe exceptionally 
'oiitstknUing oontribulion which. He 
made to hits Idlo'w cltlzeni, and to 
•:; .an .hi»rrianity. H : ; :.i , 

. Exceptionally, outstanding? Tlid ihitid , 
boggles at tne superlatives that .will 
be needed, s if all thi$ contjriues. 
Dreadful visidns.of the future 'appear 
With ,twchty‘four*hour,'allrnight raidio 
statibri^ broadcasting only Fltine^dhs 
arid Chinese-style wall*testeri 


lish^, controversy about .ms. life 
.started, .or: surfaced, witnip : months 
of- his death! People have always 
reminisced about Joyce, incontinent- 
ly! Sometimes they nave done so on 
die radio, and James . Joyce: A 
Touch of the Artist continued the 
tradition: with some fresh recpllec- 
tlona from, such Parisian acqualrit- 
ances as Maria. Jblas and Jacques: 


though relevant to Joyce, a good 
deal less relevant to the question of 
his greatness.- fan McEwan sustained 
the subJecLof morals, .it is irue,.but 
he spoke inwardly, ari a writer, nbout 
the moral countenance of some of- 
the Dublhfers stories. On !'Count«r- 
parts” he was especially penetrating. 

But the 'bfitiCal herirt of the prog- 
ramme came with Craig Rained re- 
marks qn Joyce and “oblivion''. He 
connect^ such things as the end of 
“liie Dead?, and Joyce.’s minute en-' 
quiries -aboiu the Dublin < of. his 
youth. The idea that ; Joyce's :.oit 
seeks to' counter time’s :.snbw-llke 
obliteration- of individual human. 
Uvea, "writing n^inst oblivion” In 
■ Raine's phrase, was fresh and .pro* 
found - ani^ olso highly apt..Fbr the. 
fiiss about , the centenary jtbdk on a 
hiaW'Wbecti aa a/ioketi'lof Joycea j 
sucicess |ri I'.tesiriting obiitetallbn in 
his own'cese. Western culture has a 1 
soft spot 'for Joyce, as Gretta Conroy, 
had .tor -Michaer Furey.' We '.are all, 
“great with him”. 


. Ban6ist-M6chin:'Thls |s an-.aree filll 
of- danger; People- remlnisdrig about 
Joyce pave sometimes made ihistakes 


that sta^r credulity. Oliver* 8t John . 
Oogiirtips remarkri about i Joyce's, life 
are' la.idotable for -their-: ludiCfOUBj 
iriaceurai^ras much oa. ftiir.; their 
'malice! '• -. '■■■ i- 

liie inclusion of a brief .extmct 
ftbm Oogarty was the only important 
blemish m the prO^amlnecho^Ver, 
CratLRaine put! toulher a Mries. of : 
contributions, frqrit lriCnds..o!f, Joyce; 


is the '^im .cfy. 'of Derek Mahon s 
poet-figurc. Ip ‘'I'tnn Raftery”, !*I Sm 
reading iJbyoe in brhiltejana it'it killt 


reading iJbyoe 
Ing me,’’ 


Heaney; < MCBWanV Add., sqipO; qlhers,. 
The codes Werit'bn a.,little tod-much; 
about Joyce its :ri, mv^st, -^rbaitf;:' 
, but 'the; balance wfis iparessed :by Ihe 
write«,i! who malwally ;; bwi- 


As a sourid presentation the prog-' 
ramme was. Mc'iiliar. There was d' 
certain use of music, , but- .of such a 
timid. dCcaslorial; and pUz^slihg sort 
than ft spiftetlme^! seeified' a bft like 
Interference I frorp hriOtber , station: ' 
The, ridding' were o4dl Jbyee pas^ 
shgb!^ . wer 0 ,.;!deli^red lin- a .grbwIV' 
. voice quitb .unli]ce:i)tls own', .and Ezra 
^ lfouridi.!niy8ter{QU5ly,.''.w^^^ l^vileged 
-with: an -'irimprsoriatibri.-pr 
by'-C^i^.Raine hlrinself'wfieriever h^': 
iWari quoted. But pfogrn'nhmcs bf thla. 
'type aspire to the'conditfon of Writr^ 
: ing, and do nor, stand or fall by tbelr.- 
riucCesS.as ,radio productions. Indeed ; 
. the '.iribln- test'.pf. (heir -yalqe^ Js: 
whether they surmount: the 
: their, aural trarislerice.i Und aralvforth 


New Oxford books; 

Literature 

In Defence of the 
Imagination 

Dame Helen Gardner 

Dame Helen's vigorous and timely 
defence of traditional and literary 
valuesgrows From her concern 
over the lack ol tacth in the study of 
literature among some of the 
abteslof modern critics. Her own 
lucidity, readability, range of 
reference, and passionate concern 
lor literature are themselves 
powerful aflirmation of her 
'argument £12.50 T I February 

A Bibliography 
of Ronald Firbank 

Edited by 

Miriam J.Benkovitz 

This second edition leslilles to the 
continuing jnlerosi in Ronald 
Firbank. It lists lor the first lime 
pubitcationsabout him and brings 
up lo date the published titles by 
him. Second edition C 17.50 

.The Old English 
Exodus 

Texts, Translation, 
and Commentary 
by J.R.R.Tolkien 
Edited by 

Joan TurviUe-Petre 

The Old Engliah ‘Exodus’ is based 
on lull notes for a series of lectures 
delivered to a specialist class in 
Oxford In the 1930s and 1040s. 

The work Is still rewarding in 
extract, and the editor has here 
attempted toshowTolklen's 
methods ahd preserve liie more 
enduring results. £7.95 

A Catalogue 
of Incunabula 

In.all.theltbrariesof 
Oxford outside the 
Bodleian 

Dennis E. Rhodes 

. This catalogue lists all the 
flKeenth-cantufy printed books - . 
now preserved In thO libraries of . 
twenty-three men's and four ' 
women's colleges of the University' 
of Oxford, the Taylor Institution ol 
fvlodem Languages, the 
Ashmolean Museum, theMuaeum 
oftheHistoryof Science, the - 
University Archives, the Uni^rplty.'; ' 
Press, the Phllosophl^l.Fadujly .. 
Library, and the religious houseeol 
.i|ackfriars,0ampidn Hall, and. ...J 
PuseyH.ouse.-lllublrated£40 - 

. ,Bouhdspf6utv-^v;;;::;a 

■ Acpmpass'fbrlleceht, 
ArrieVlcananci • . 

British Poetry. - • ^ ; 

Roberta Berke 


;j:-. I. ;.f. 




'IriihjsllvelysurveyofAmerlbanf, 
and British poetry,from1960(q the-; ;. 
present, prizewinning poet Roberts 
Berkepresenl8.percept1ve '*< 
:.guldellntoforun.der8(andlrig. .:. 
'Contemporary poetry/iAmprig the ; 
poelswhosewotkIidJscCiss'edafe ; ' 
.Rhlllptarkin,D,j;£hribi>i>I^ii2l'^4 ' 

. Wilbui;, H6vwnf.Nei|riSrby, Cha'rles ; 
'Ofsohy, Robert bu.ht^.ni 
:' l^everto.^, 9obert'L^^ , ' , 

.;'Pleth;JohnBerrymBh,Anne';’ > - 
S^t6n','PrBnkO’Hai'a,JohH •: 

. A8hberyfTedHughe9;Cherles- . 

' .tomllnaoriaiiddiamQsHeariey. . 

■^Oxford:;- 

iJrilvertityPress 
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n- .. . old-fashioned radical: 

Richard Ellmann and Craig Raine on Janies Joyce 


fn preparing hh BBC Radio J arO‘ 
^ Toucfi of 

L.aw ^ on page iJS). 

nJiidi ivas produced hv Jtum Bum- 
pia, ana broadcast last tveek for the 
centenary of Joyce's birth, * Craig 

wMi 

Ktcftard Eliman, who itas been work- 

MifO Oiu ^As^s n ■ « ^ ** 


circumslance.s from being so, and no 
doubi a( momcnis aware of the ne- 
cessity for being hard, if he was to 
contrnuc his career at all. 

Raine; Ves, I think that’s obviously 

true. eihiieeiaMu Uim a* 


ivno iMS oeea n/ork 
iae an a Kvised edition of his bioera- 
pfiy of Joyce, to be published this 
autumn by OUP. ff,e following 

h^jicA w/e not broadcast is printed 
by kind permission of the BBC. 

Professor Ellmann bewail hi> 
discass/ng some new injonnatiori 
w/uch /lor nw»e to light about Joyce’s 
life and about certain as^h 
i»wA - /tf/rtwwr/o/j whic/iM'ii 
be mbhshed until the book 
Jgpww. Wie co/iwftftfo« mrned u, 
£ffwn/Wf views, now, about Joyce 
‘P.QWstions about 
^»r»»poran.- 
wUers and mfliience on later onei, 
and about his politics. 

ffbminn: In goina over these pages 
in order (o make Insertions aiul cor- 
rections. I found all my old nffcction 
I’m quite awafu 
Ihni he was far from a perfect per- 
son. I dani.ihink he would pnrticu- 
Inrly have wanted to be perfect He 
j PnrsifnI asks - who is 
good? And It’s clear that there’s no 
answer to thnl ouestlon. But at the 
some time i think that on the whole 
Joyce was. like Bloom, good 1^ the 
SUfmdt^, decent, nnd thnl 
he tned to be Ticlpfui. He would 
alwi^ lend money if he could to 
needy friends. He tried to help Jew. 

to gel out of Nazi Ger- 
many, to get settled elsewhere. He 
was always worried about his friends' 

**’.®^*‘ ‘?''*Wren, took a 
great interest in all that. He confided 
all his woes to them too, -but he was 
wljling to listen to theirs as well • I 
!S **’® he wns a 

te! 

*«f;es place in him. Early on^ 
ilfni ^ ® ruthless character 

fSK '^■m‘®* }° Stanislaus 

i!!H® ’* make everythine 

ra '‘»"1 «nl of 

ns I did before now." Later in the 

frt-y®®/’ December, hi writes 
[J. j.'® Aunt Josephine that he’s 
• Nora, He saw: 

Nora does noi^ seem to make much 
dif erence between me and the S 
men^she has known, and ! can 

' ihlr fhe posslblliiv 


true, e<mecially about his mother. As 
w read about his refusal to kneel at 
her deathbed in Ulysses, for in- 


ih“ L .V L. Ur do you 

“’V ,h'? work has been a strong 


^en H Kwrary^-de-sac? Thau say"* j^«% influence h*'®’ 

think that hie wnrA !,»• u ^ himself as a patiern-book for nth^r 

Harriet 

?£!*. Weaver, m 1919. He snys 

with some province of artistic culture 

r,±“;L'u:?L ‘linlectic - 

burnt-up field. 

Stephen Hem, one"of fhe plLUs ' S P^^^iNe iriWnTo* 

arararf'"'”“- 

S'S.'ii'ag- is"i S”L^V™- 5 »=,r- - 

ing™ha?orffi^^^^ What about his politics? In 

very close Indeed. It’s a paradox but •'®®r ^ to Joyce - 

I think true. Rather as John Osborne SK m language are con- ^hey re talking about the p^ible 
writes about his mother In an MOnte’ whS^i. 1. ’’®®" "’®"y PX'^'^^on of ^r/ra// ^ /A^ 

peop e who _ have followed ihnen. would be better if nnuihio f« 


writes about his 
acrimonious way 
sense a profound ' 
It. If they didn' 


his mother In an neoX 1. "’“"y /V?r/ra// o/ /Ac lAr/w/ - 

'ay and yet you can fEJfih have followed those, be better if possible to 

d bond coming through fn finnegans Enriand. France is very 

•I feel so deiply they E^„ ?f ®" P. Casey’s auto- ?l”\.0We^?^th the War. new 

mough to be aiiry. ^ of oSL.S/" ^ ?!• reached you." 

... 1 . . . pt consciousness, his exolorahon nf This kind of thins s^Rtne ir, ui lu- 


« icBi bu ueepiy th 

wouldn’t care enough to be anaty. ’ ormn^Y^.«J“ “'»« development r;. may, nave reached you." 

exploration of *tind of thing seems to be the 
'* concerned, why, received idea about Joyce and ooli- 

- - „..v . .vmemoer irom snowing him be was so completelv^the 

your biography is the hundred 


*0 Joyce nnd his 
friends? Yotivo menti£icd lots of 

S™,r'7; J “ from 


-,.11.- *’• ** Hjneernea, whv. *.®'-o'vbu luea aoout Jovee and nnii. 

in iSa?*^ following him bes, that he was so completely the 

»,..B,aHiiy IS me hundrS of ihe'roStl“of^nr^^^ ?n * r 

wW^rouKr wE j"'bed'^ 

j”*' ^?he"KnZ- 

er, ever, praises anv nf »h?Jl® P®^ »!«♦:? '^®^^ important influence, that *P“eh to build on. But "Ivv Dnv in 
pornries SS‘ ieS as o"/rh«n“:S *>« J" Committee Room" in LbL« 

poraries - who helped him^Sd^s' toT in ^SeSfiLh ‘^®® PO^tics, really, 

the most notnhu »-j _„.‘'''®*'b®*b-centuty literature for sentimentalists. ^ 


filmi I® IP 

asking him for a profee lo SeS 

iitJ- - ’ SPod-humouredly. But Yes. But I would be will. 

realLd^ ^ ‘bink he'd !"8 ^ name more specific instanws too 

dmJ ,k?"u bad hit the big 'f you want those. «'««»* roo. 
time, that he was a noteiuiai Pyi.v.. nf^n 


m ”°*b‘ng in the work itself, 
the texts as they stand, to build a 

6IS“LhJf°‘2' Poblics on. 

m«r- ^“‘,1®^“* *be letters? Is there 

I™h'ihere?"“ “> 

uh ■ ®°'"® evidence In 

petitor, and therefore "irauldnV T-ll,' "“n';!' for instance iStu in ?k-®!2 f ‘b*nk there is a 

“o oT4 s ‘‘.““'’f'V 

As far* say so. ‘‘oiied; OnvelJ, absolutely fatally in f'''®."“l'd™bm'thafhe saw so popu- 

diew « J ”'®* concerned. |ny wew, copies the "Clree" Sode « " Ireland at the time. On the 

hove ?i?nc“"’5n"7 '®“®i'* '^bich ^ C/epnm'j his'7asK T®® ® 

Pound "^cyc* *0 *rios n again - but I was thlnkina S* ^ .®iop. And at the end of A 

™««"‘l‘®®‘®.‘bn* hemade someone like Nabokov, who S®"!?*'' you i^membc?. 
f thfol! 'JhJf k®* ffi'®® Pound, seems ip me to bear the Imprint cS S P^®" Pe^lus, savs, "I go to en- 
could and^® J? best he ^“'8 influence. There are somc S®'' ‘be milllomh time the 

viaourai?!? *he youthful TO clear verbal parallels. ThisTs !hJ ®’‘?®"®”“ *o fqrge in 

fell in PniPnd “She lit up" - a 1^0 smithy of my soul the uncreoted 

reLm '^bich' he could ci^reMe - “and the smoke%he ex® 

’ A II?— * ”I ber nostrils was like a 

,^0 Hioi, there was a: period ‘u®*'*’” How in “Circe", one 

'“"i: was smoke” 

L™ lie read The ISmeSL?" ^actly the 

" ihte by° jSce7 
Ellmann: I’m sure he was. and 


of conjunction beiween .v.' f 

careeis. in that GriSh ' 

mg by political means SJ 
was attempting to do hS* ^ 

means. ThM Sf wursVS I 

somewhat less pleased wiU • 
government. QWdied all? 
Mine repressive in its turn In^,ah 
Joyce commented that the lie! S ^ 
state oppeared to reduw inSuuS • 
hberty ewn further C ft 
done under the British^” ?** 

P'lj! *.hore cejtainly hadn’t beeifi! 
individual liberty at that tbs 

h1te to remember that u 
1914, just after the War ' 
dared. Joyce decided that hS^ ' 
put together-a group of seven flrSllj 
which ne had written for the TViw, { 
newspaper, the Piccolo dlT 5 

Horn!. O aw ! 

aJj ihA% R ®boul John OU ^ 
SXa f®"'®®’ related 

JJS!r k'^"^ n® *o lIsHu 
P“jj!shcr m Rome, “1 would lihto P 
publish these. I think that while ihn 1 
have no literary value whalsoew f 

tSm fil'd tf f 

whSn ilirwi* ^“®‘ ®* ‘be moow ^ 

hnl^l; ,0 book was not published, 
but It seems to me a pity it wiw'i 
because It _ would havJ shown thii 
Joyce was interested in the future d 
his country in a very -particular wn 
and was quite well informed abw 

I think he started out as a sociiliii 
- he called himself that - and ci- 
dually he became an anarchist. He 
began to disapprove of all govern- 
ments increasingly as he got older, 

But he always retained a politicil 
reeling in that he was always for the 
Blooms of the world, the simple peo- 
ple. always for Individual liberty, al- 
ways very much against tyranny, il* 
ways contemptuous of Hitler and 
Mussolini and always eager to dp 
what he could to hefp refugees from 
Nazi Germany. . i... 

So It's really the personal Bfe 

he belieVM in ’n%^,e,'r, n„t.<nllu - 



&e wSf “"'"Ir. «»liad 
j^Aie: What*s the evidence: fd^ Hfcwri/i; I’m sure he was, and 

^ “took if l-i, 


4 T "ow can he 

touch the hearts and mihds of young 

fori-h 1 ®° ‘bat they’ll ^rlng 

fi ®®5 ‘8”®ble tLn their 
H)in:J‘i.?®®"“.‘9 u^e that a great 
deal of his work is direcjed towards 

5Jn "PTO"«nt of the Irish situn® 


iniJ®/ *bink changed in 

Joyce to make him this more gener- 

• *n fact, reaffy hh- 

. Jecljy uxorious ^ the end of his life? 

£/f/nn/in; I. think it. was nlwavs -nm 

hi5??®ik Europe with 

him Without bblng mavriecl, he wrote 


'Hi? only comment that Jbywma^de had a' booiTof his »T 

lt«?« clli® him. As for iHlf®‘f ®*? F®?*® rather pleasant ?®*® f don’t sup^e^JovS 


jvnei iu oiunisiBus m iw/ in wnim 
he soys that he’s lost all interest la 
®ocialism: "Yet I have certain ideas I 
would like to give form to. Not as i 
doctrine, but as a continuation of the 
expression of m^elf, which I now 
w I ^began in Chamber Musk. 
^ese ideas, or Instincts, or intti- ' 
tions, or impulses, may be purely 
personal. I have no wi?h to eodily 
myself as an anarchist or socialist or 
reactionary.” 

Ellmann: Yes, I think, though, that 
there are other remarks which indi- 
cate that he recognized that to he 
*o*8lly oblivious to politics would be 
®. defect. 1 remember one iefler fp 
which he says that the thing whkh 
distinguishes TTirgenev from less« 
writers in Russia is his polljical 


in 

awarene^ 


And 


^jTu.wnim. rtiiu I think Jj^ce^fes 
that he had political awareness^ even 
though he was not actitre in politics 
In the way that we expect people lo 
be in our present-day political scene- 


.£v‘ -wcavii’ 

‘Sr telling one 



' Mppivveo c 

•.:*ay:of;bein^ 

-* 'llriS 
atic 


death of Parnell when 


m 

• iifftnei 


I .■('■: 


.creaqon of Jamed Joyise’s dty o 
1904. Tlie author- iqaint^hs that te 
Muse It escaped destructibo In ui 
Second World War. Dublin isy unlikt 
mwt European cities, very inuch * 
, It was at t>e beginning of th? cep 
lury. The l*pk is divi&i into eight- 
een chapters, eadj, corresponding^ 
the episodes of Vfysses land 
:chapter. foUom the routes of jne 
novel’s : prfndpai characters. Tp* 
, Jumps Joyce’s drfyjiey fsiijlustratcd 
.throughout by maps, stfeet pi8f|*< 
archive ‘ pictures' and photograpas 
spedally taken fpr the book. by. Jorge 
LewinsKii; . , „> • ^ ■; ' 

■ The pebruaiy -1982 issvic 6f Tlhe 
James Jpyae Broadshed (annual sub* 
, sinptlon £3;in Europe, £4.50 or ilO 
- > .•^''®^M4;.'JaiHea.? Joyce CeniYe^ , Usi^ 
: Gower, Stfbel, LOT» 

qon Ws:JE.:l®Tr) ponfaiAs a supple* 

ment ).vvhfcb :;dvres:. deiM^ -lb® 

, 'Ov®^.K^plADn^f%^'tlie'e^ 
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Georg Lukacs 

Sir, > I have a great admiration for 
George Steiner, espedally for his 
erudition, his intellectual generosity, 
and the luddity of his prose. Norm- 
ally I would not dream of challeng- 
ing one of his articles, especially one 
dealing wilh a subject of which I am 
almost totally ignorant. But the issues 
he raises in his discussion of Georg 
Lukdes (January 22) are so impor- 
tant that I find 1 cannot keep suent 
when it seems to me that Dr Steiner 
e going wrong. 

Does he quire realize the effect his 
review can create in the mind of a 
detached reader? I note that, as 
usual, he puts the facts and the 
possible interpretations of the case 
fairly before us, and few, I imagine, 
vrill want to controvert much of what 
he says. But in his desire to be fair 
10 Lukacs, to rescue some shred of 
claim for bis greatness, for his stand- 
ing as a teacher, he makes some 
fearful concessions; concessions 
which we of the liberal persuasion 
(to use Dr Steiner's own phraSe) 
cannot afford and must not allow to 
go unchallenged. 

The case of Lukgcs, as it emerges 
from Dr Steiner’s account, is com- 
monplace in our appalling times. A 
towering vanity, nourished by the 
knowledge that he jsossessed great 
gifts, and shielded from reality by 


grace seems to have been that he 
was also, in his conduct, profoundly 
inconsistent). He is an awrul warning 


towering vanity, nourished by the 
knowledge that he jsossessed great 
gifts, and shielded from reality by 
the dreadful propensity to abstrac- 
tion of the- German philosophical 
tradition, made him for most of his 
life, indeed to the time of his very 
death, the accomplice and apologist 
of some of the worst criminals of our 
age, Set against such a monstrous 
perversion of the soul and the intel- 
lect bis various literary achievements 
- shrewd comment on Thomas 
Mann, a revaluation of Walter Scott 
(as if Scott, in any significant sense, 
needed his services) - are seen to be 
utterly unimportant, except to those 
corrupted like himself. Yet this Is the 
man whose rebuke of the West, of 
America, of "technocratic capitalism" , 
Dr Steiner seems to endorse. This is 
the man whose excuses for his own 
misconduct Dr Steiner allows to pass 
unrefoled. 

What strikes me, as a historian, 
about Lukdes, as presented by 
George Steine^ is his intolerable 
presumption. “Could anyone except 
Stalin have withstood the terrible im- 
pact of German invasion. . . ?.'* The 
question cannot be answered. But 
what can be shown is that without 
Stalin’s murderous paranoia and his 
fatuous trust in .'Hitler the. invasion 
could have been far more successful- 
ly resisted: and yoqr own pages (1 
refer to. Kyril FitzLyon's review in 
the same issue of Nikolai Tolstoy’s . 
book, Stalin’s Secret War) show what 
was the manner In which Stalin con- 
ducted the subsequent war and, in 
Lukdes’s complacent view, made of 
backward Russia .one of. the world's 
two superi-powere. Lukdes was one 
of those, wW Justifled the.lncalcul- ' 
able suffering which Stalin dnd 'the 
CPSU' inflicted on the Russian peo- 
ple by a suppression of 'some of the ^ 
truth arid a pe'rversioii.of-the rest;, If . 
this is. not trahlsdn des clercs, ,v/bil 
Is? The same hateful trait is d'etect- 


mcon&istenl). He is an awful warning 
which, in an era when un buih Right 
and Left, but particularly on the 
Left, I once more hear the trumpci- 
ings of doctrinaire absolutism, should 
be presented as such, t deeply regret 
that Dr Steiner, who is or course 
anything but an ideologue himself, 
could not quite bring himself to do 
the job. 

HUGH BROGAN. 

University of Essex, Wivenhoe 
Park, Colchester, Essex. 


‘The Dirty Bits’ 

Sir, - In his entertaining review of 
The Dirty Bits (January 22) Gavin 
Ewart seems to nave got it sliglilly 
wrong about Aubrey. "Manusturpa- 
tion” is a fine word but is not what 
Aubrey wrote - at least according to 
Oliver Lawson Dick's 1949 edition. 
In “A Private Essay only" Aubrey 
set out his characteristically odd 
views on education. He says, for 
example, that scholars should not 
be beaten about the head: thumb- 
screws were a better punishment. 
Swiss, Dutch and Scottish boys made 
good pupils, but apparently attempts 
at teaching French boys are a waste 
of time: "uke the shearing of Hogges 
they make a meat crie and mtle 
wool: their mindes do chiefly run on 
the propagation of their race." In 
this respect the French seem merely 
to be more precocious than the lads 
of other nations, who become just os 
unteachable with the onset of'puber- 
W. Aubrey’s friend Mr J. Ward had 
found "by experience, that the only 
time of Learning is from nine to 
sixteen, afterwards Cupid beginns to 


^T^flnCJlIRDP nf f'hp chieat that we decided that ihe 

Liailguagc U1 me Alliance must be enlarged. Ail those 

I InflPrwnrlH’ literary societies of whose existence 

SJIIUCt WUl lU -Qjj, I 

Sir - Anihnnw l<nro»« in his pleased to tell you that only a 
review (January 22) of David W. 


a., ii-,,--,.., I li.^ The Alliance, therefore, now nas 

deeply regret ®oim? twenty-eight members who are will- 

is or course ®n“L V‘2 ing to a^ their voice to any protest 


meant a Bow Street runner in 


the late eighteenth century, 
in Pierce Egan's Life in 


a powerful and persuasive voice in 

Sake'' rr^woilld b? imerestiJ^^^ “'® “J 

know whether the word vanished _ KATHutEN ADAMS, 
from London usage until rc-Impuricd Stones Road, Coven- 

from Ihc IlniMrl Slnt«-c In itin IQfJk try CVS 8JT. 


me to add their voice to any protest 
which is considered necessary by any 
other member. We now feel we are 


Hobbes had told him that "O. Duke 
of Buckingham had at Paris when he 
was about twenty yeares old. desired 
Him to reade Geometrie to him: but 
his Grace had great naturall parts, 
and quickness of witt; Mr Hobbes 
read, and his Grace did not 
apprehend, which Mr Hobbes won- 
dered at: at last, Mr Hobbes 
observed that his Grace was at mas- 
trupation (his hand in his Codpiece). 
This is a very improper age for that 
reason for learning.*' 

RICHARD BOSTON. 

Quarto, 56 Doughty Street, Lon- 
don WCl. 


Dostoevsky and 
-the. Jews 

Sir; - .1 am .hoippy that Joseph L. 
Whelan (Letters, January 15) con- 
curs \rith- the main point I made in 
reviewng-' -David ' OolcUteln's Dos- 


from London usage until rc-Impuricd 
from the United Sintes in the 196flb, 
or continued to have a subterranean 
life all the time. 

PERCY SELWVN. 

Royal Crescent Lodge, Royal 
Crescent Mews, Brighton. 


Camus and 
War Crimes 

Sir, - Robert Boyers in his review 
(January of The Inlelleclual Re- 
sistance in Lurope, by James D. Wil- 
kinson, dishonours the memory of 
Camus in accepting what is apparent- 
ly Wilkinson's view that he “threw 
his weight on the side of the aven- 
gers" in ihe punishment of war 
crimes in 1945. 

Penonally I am all for punishing 
war crimes whoever commits them, 
winners or losers; treason is another 
matter. But in the circumstances of 
1945, Camus, In January of that 
year, signed the petition to save the 
life of Robert Brasillach, a notorious 
fascist. De Gaulle rejected the peti- 
tion. On a later occasion, when 
Cdtine wanted to return to France, 
Camus wrote that “political justice 
disgusts me”. We should honour him 
'for saying that. 

' PETER LEVir. 

Austins Farm, Stonesfield, Ox- 
ford. 


Marcel Proust 

Sir, - Phyllis Oiosskurth’s review 
of my book Proust and the Art of 
Love (June 12) has Just come to my 
attention. I am pleased with the Edward Johnston (I872-J944), cal- 
favourable tireatment of the book but ligrapher:. whereabouts bf 'a.ny sur^ 
notice several factual errors in the viving copies of the dust-jackets of. 
review. I woqld like to correct the the novels .Thai Narrow World 

most important of these. (1930) : and ' Green - GfW (1932). 

fiSSSv'- ■ 

Proust and Randolph Splitter’s 8 P y- r„s«in l4nuM>« 

Proust’s Recherche. AWt midway oi CnHepe- Onrdena Inndo^^ 
through the review we are told that Gardens. Loncton SE21 

Splitter’s book, thou^.it does not ■ 

plt^ "the; mystery :of genius WwerfcAi:- .examples ,-pr the fdriri • 
isstbly explains how a wnius Util- vrhlch I have ' :not previously - 

)s. hii Bumring". And Ihe re^w appeared in antholo^os: In par- 

fltloute: . Splitter says, .^e tlcular, limericks 'dealing with con- 

iges of writing are the suffering, teinporery figures, characters from; 
It they are also the means of fiction or mytholdgy. and poems, , 
inlying the suffering. They are, to plays and novMst.toi: o' pevy cqlfec-:^ • 


‘The Princess’ 

Sir, - Tennyson <lid indeed write 
“Rhodope, that built Ihc pyrniiiid" 
{The Princess II, 6fi), atid his editors 
have retained his s|)clling. As a ser- 
ious student of Ills classics, he hod 
nf course rend Herodotus.' and he 
may well have remembered that 
Herodotus culls her "Rhodbpis". as 
George Huxley (Letters, December 
18) points out. Tennyson’s own 
gloss, first published in Ihe Eversley 
uition of his works (1907-8), cx- 

E lains why he calls her "Rhodope": 
e was alluding to / Henry VI I, vi, 
21-2: "A slalelier pyramia to her I'll 
rear / Than Rhodope's of Memphis 
ever was". 

1 leqve it to an editor of 
Shakespeare to explain that poet's 
spelling. 

SUSAN SHATTO. 
University of Edinburgh, Depart- 
ment of English Literature, S Buc- 
cleuch Place. Edinburgh EH8 9JX. 


Margaret Kennedy 

Sir, - Having seen a notice under 
“Information, please" (December 25) 
from Margaret Keith of Ontario, 
concerning a prmecied biography 
and new edition of the works of Ihc 
late Margaret Kennedy. I hope ii 
may help to prevent confusion if 1 
confirm the fact, stated in the TLS 
nf November 13, that a study of the 
life and works of this novelist is 
already in preparation by Violet 
Powell, whose review of two of the 
novels, just reissued by Virago, 
appeared in that number. As N^r- 
garet Kennedy's daughter and liter- 
ary executor, I am glad of this evi- 
dence of revived inicresi in her 
work, which is still in cowright, but 
now, sadly, mostly out of pnni. 

JULIA OIRLEY. 

1.33 Sydenham Hill, London SE26 
fiLW. 

‘To The 
Lighthouse’ 

Sir, - "But this and his pleasure in 
It, in the phrases he made, in Ihe 
ardour of youth, in his wife's beauty, 
in the tributes that reached him from 
Swansea, Cardiff. Exeter. South- 
ampton, Kidderminster, Oxford, 
Cambridge - all had to be depre- 
cated and concealed under the 
phrase ‘talking nonsense'. . . ." 
(Virginia Woolf. To Vie Lighthouse). 

Can anyone explain why Kidder- 
minster? 

ALAN SHELSTON. 

16 Enville Road, Dowdon, Altrin- 
cham, Cheshire. 


Information, please 


Irish Migrations to Britain 1780s- 
■192Us: any references in private 
papers, or in family tradition, es- 
pecially where they shed light on 
offldal, party political, or church 
attitudes. 

L. W. Brady.. 

Depafimenit of Social Studies, 


Depariment of Social 
Liverpool Polytechnic, 
House, 52 'nihebarn 
' Liverpool L2 2NO. 


Wpllon 

Street, 


Robespierre < as'.' necessary crises in 
the Ultimately ' humane logic and 
libertarian dynamics of the French 
Revolutlort?’'^ No,' Sir, "we" do not; • 
we do not pretend to knpw'What'Ts 
"necessary”, and oiii cohsclence'is. 
lob acute- to allow us glibly to ao^.' 
quiuce in hufnan suffering in the;; 
present because- some dialectician : 
says that - all will be wejl ih the - 
future.' .•,• ■ 

bote all this matter? Ye^ it dote’> 
Lukdes, in Dr Steiner’s presenfation:. 

him, embodies the fatuoui arro- 
gance :of the! ihtelligehtria. which has 
so much barm. -It is amusing 
,uiat Lukdes .should' condemn West-.i 
ern liberai-intellectualk tb ai fuhire^as 


and more' honest in their aspirations,, 
.He ^8 -profoundly’'* hhti*dem6erktic 


'.'i^j^jantlrhumahe (ms bdly. i^|iBhiin|g ; 


curs with- the main point I made in 
reviewing' /David ' Ooldsteln's Dos- 
toevsky and the Jeuv. (July 1) - that 
there is an essential ' dlfterence be- 
tween the political polemicist and the 
novelist in Dostoevsky. What sur- 

f irises me Is his confldence that the 
rtvocation of the term "messianism” 
somehow excludes' any consideration 
of paranoia, and that one cannot 
speak meaningfully of a collective 
paranoia which is tnen manifested in 
an ideology. The recent, horrific ex- 
ample 01 Nazism, emphatically -a 
messianic movement and . cleariy . ah 
extreme . instance 6f ■ po1l4ct(ve para* , 
noia^' is sufflqiUnt ' .to. ..refute both 
•these assumptions.': Tb be sure, Dos- 
toevsky'S' xenophobia .was directed . 
toward a vartety Of targets, but, as 
Da^4d • Goldstein has amply' 
dociimentedi the irisidious Merits, of 
world Jewry enjoyed pride of place, 
in his thinking as forces Of the Anti- 
christ. The fact that this aiiliseinitic . 
fantasy partook 'pf what Joseph 
Vi^elan calls "the mysterious and 
awesome i' quality- pf prpjphecy" of. 
Slavophile, ideola^ hardly aimip- 
' i8hes:its potency as ati e^ressioif of , 
'qollecti^ parapoia. : 

ROBERT. ALTER.; • ■ 
V 1475 Ld 'Rot A^riue, Berkeley, 
.^lifo'niia 94708, 


possibly explains how -a wnius Util-- 
^ his Bumring”. And Ihe review 
codtloues: .'*As Splitter says. The 
pages of writing are the sunering, 
but they are also the means of 
banishing the suffering; They are, to 
borrow a., central paradoa jEipm-. 
Proust’s' descriptions of' love,, the 
slyness. and the cure.’”- This quota- ■ 
.tion not from Splitter but horn my 
book Proust and the Art of Love, 
where it occurs on. page 96, . 

,J. E. AfVBI^S. ; 

Box . 4248r Boulder;. Colorado 
80306. . . 


s suffering; They are, to plays arid novbl8;,roi: n peW Colfec- • • 
central jteradoa from-. ' fion . fe be buBliihed by -Pdrtgulif 

criptlons of ' love,, the Books In. 1983; payment' wiir be 
made forigny material included.' 
om Splitter but horn my , E; O. Parrott. 

and the Art of Love, pQ Box No 389, St John's W6od 
lurs on page 96. $D0, Lodge Road. London 

NWS.- - ;.■ ■■■■ ; . 

8r Boulder;. Colored , Siverlne (Camline . Rimy ph^bhard) ' 
! 1855-1929, . Jou'rnaifst.' ’ fcmfnist; ' 

. ■ i. ■ ' ' I ’ ■ . cririo/tevolutioinki'y; letters,. Jptiiv 


Literary Societies 


Sir Fivderick Treves (185S-1923), 
surgeon and tmvql writer: any let- 
ters or reminiscences; for n critical 
biography to be published in 19^. 

Stephen Trombley. 

' c/6 Royal . Institute of British . 
Architects Journal, 66 Portland 
Plate, London Wl. 

V Quotations 

Valery Bryiaov: "Ne nado brasat* 

- svetil’nlk za fo tol’ko; chto eto lie 
aolntse" ("There’s no need tp . 
throw out the lamp merely, be^ 
cause it’s not the sun”); lD a letter 
of 1897 to Mark Krimtsky. (Samy- 
gin), quoting an unidentifieu Eng- ' 
Hsli writer (n Russian translation; 
source of the original; for an edi- 
tion of Bryusov’s letters. 

'R.b. Davies, \ > 
Department of Russian Studies, 
university of Leeds, Leeds LS2 
•9JT.’' 

V. /. "It \vou|'d nbC mailer; 

oine bit., if three quarters of; the ;, 
human -race perished.,'Tlie import-- .. 
' aril T thing, is that ; the .remaining.;, 
' quertef, . should. ..be; 'cptbmuniris , . 
.souicovof these 'wores-of'Lehln’s; 

■■■-.•.id: Legettii.^', 

Sefiool ' of Oriental a'rici 'Atritea 
Studies, Malet Street,: Loiidori 

•. wpi, ; 

Richard Ltfrse/ri' his> 'descriptioti Of . 
the urdena in San Pietro in Aretta. . 
in 7ffe ^Voyage ' of: Italy ((670) as . i 
like "the, (farming Paradise of the < - 
Kihg of the Mountains antleptly’!;* 

source of the alliriidn. - ’ . 

John.’ Dixon. Hunt., 

■ . pepartmerit of EnWIsh^ Bedford '. 
' Gbllege, Rdkent’s Tark^]L()indpn : 




las^ationsjb&i^atep^^^^b^^^ . payeniatHp repoi^i .letters ete; for--:. ' ^ Qbrea; and 'Yufron,^ 

.litipp. or, damping 'ehange._.., ;.;;a y'!;-,..; ? YMurqlV- (Stn any reBde'r.eluddaite, . 

'• Rece'ptiyi'the PeUowship- Has. had. ?Mii;hbei'lA; -P; =SIji6HlaW:.T?-i--''’- 

'reawn Sb caU’pn: the. Allianbo;; arid- : \DepartthehL^. J : 

were so' impressed' by the value of, . f.lVersity, of Leqds;. .Iteeds ,LS2\ 6. GreenhlU Telraoe, ,;Bd^ 

•having 'Mends. afsucB'-^f'to^^ •,9JT.'* . -.EHIO 4BS.,:-'-. ••c--, 


. .. :ij . 
. .• ■ •' I 
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‘The Pursuit of 
Signs’ 


L for any ricuon is 

not that between Story and Dis- 
course bul between what is true in it 
and what is invented, I agree with 
Richa^ Yarlotl (Letters. January 
!5) (hat if fiction must defer to 
truth, then we must know more ab- 
out lEie composition of this truth". 
He also says, however, that “the 
awakemne of our critical capabilities 
and sensibililics'' through the study 
of i^tres 'itdif ‘destroy our sense of 

This is the crucial point. "Poetics" 
can readily siwgesi that the apparent 
existence of human nature in litcra- 
‘!«‘^^*”*ncd.by an uuiliorial 
context, Its conventions and our ex- 
pectations; and plausibly argue that 
whal .seems likc^alure^nnfe |n 
Shakespeare, Fielding, dr Jane Au- 
sten. is actually processed for our 
rccojjniilon m^de a closed lltemry 


ih>e editor 

y^obm Hood (January 1), ft ®nd justices weJ^^ 

■ cunous that anyone bothers ^®PP«ned to 

truths about the Victorians. But in ...Rumens questions my grounds for interest in the archer- particular individual '‘•W 

- - ‘hnlcmg her "more ‘inward’ with *!“ of . recent years been '"•"d wonders why if 


Sir.-Havingsuggestedinniyrcview **^4*!|® *he Victorians. But in ..Rumens questions my grounds for interest in the archer- particular indivftual ' 

of Jonathan Culler's The Pursuit of work is a balunce struck be- I?''’*?'"* her •‘more ‘inward’ with years been 'V.md wonders why !f 

Signs (January I) that the most im- •'*3" Voznesensky". Brod- “arch for the villain who had to traS 

ponant distinction for any Hclion is The Tttm of the Screw aauin offeK been a much extrapolated 1? be waj 

not that between Story imd Dis- a contrast. James is no^ a® fanS^ » '^®at since his Rf |*v5*^f“^^be publication of {bere instead of in Shet 

'vhai is /r«e in ii and his ari admits -- as It S ?n’ J™l 'n 1954 has freely collabo- hLh “^obin ^“bajd Barber in 1,' 

and what is invented. I non*^ with advertently - a penpmi in.tk u with influential poet- >i®l ^^®atified in the Yorkshtra (19811. beii^vAc j- 

children Jhile puSg i s Sede,™ OSW 

S^irefSSsl'Io^i P' 


traverse 

- -r^ believes, as dol^ ' 
shenff was a later addition m S 
story» Once the tslc nf it ^ 
theXnight and the MonVft 
of tbe Gest) bSLaK 
lar, other rhymesters stole tbeX ^ 
actors and adapted old sK: 


r«5 /? /“Olasies usurp the 

Si it VJ® ‘J?veJ but eSnnot 
nil It. There IS nothing wrong with 
the genre ilscjf. only wfih its present 
pretension. Criticism must place it 


wiiimiuca 10 Ills mother 
wuniry despite the hoops its admi- 
nistrations try to put him through in 
between denunaations and deiwrta. 
tlon ordera, from Khrushchev on. 

be has rarely been as well 
sor^ by translators (and public 
readers of translations) he’s been un- 
able to work with directly 


fi.Jl!n**k produces a con- 

fusiPn betroen the means and the 
effect. Such new styles of investl^. 

”*‘!y a.uie- 

;“i“fvicc. and^yet it would be a dull 
reader, or cinema-^er, who could 
Wnk only of how atook or flim was 
nif "" impression of life 

wl 


fl9?i "VlnS"'? R?W« Hood 
H f showed that several 

on A u -'•*« •« wuia wun airecuy. p' L?r m A Lytell Gest or 

'Sil’’i 5 ' 3 "s noSbW ” ■=“ Wa&cS‘’tuT re!i,t"lbrj" at' 

bdil. ,a ireth and ia nc.ioa“"““'^ Boreughbridga: Do"„- 

.,r.u ■ , BAYLEY. lover of ?he 

5t Catherines College, Oxford. 


saSijssAi'!: „»-«■> 


imitating 

the ^ Potter, a pattern copied &01 
stones of Jdnp’ encounters inconi 
with commonera. - ^ 

P. VALENTINE HARRIS = 

^®> Salisbury Or«t 
Southampton S03 6BN. ^ 

Blue Plaques 


*hof ,W1' «..• “»i5icnce iiBvc conspired to bleed thi» h*m "*“b riaque Guide to Ltmdm b 

(Brodsky's?'lt/”du?‘**®”h’"® *®*®'*' ®f tbe Lee, no doubt Dakere (December 25) It 

anmiSr^mlio?on1« u"'*'®” J.®, Prototype of the forlorn knight that "Percy Qnnis (is| nci w 

dards (Voznteenslrv^i ^‘®b®^^’®t-me-Lee; the name Witlie- ?rf^j IS **”,.*'*“ '’ ® plaqueis 

sm 


mateiS"wh^' *^® *ro'b ..cannot ulti- performance 
®'J « concerned, be a ‘ 
matter for fnv^ticative analysis. We 
can ask and fina out how the illu- 
sions of art ere achieved, how the 
character X is created, but we can- 
not get Itehind the question; “Is X 

JClfc Poetics cannot and 

does not want to answer it. ft con- 
^*rotes Instead,, and often with 
S*fi ®^btlciy, on (he means. Bin 
cntiasm cannot afford to ignore- the 
SlmollCltV of Andc «h» : 1® 


42 Harvey Goodwin 
Cambridge CB4 3EU. 


AvemM, 


‘La Ronde’ 

Gabriele Annan (Comian- 

AAV 1 . ' J .L . 


Slmplicitv 0^^^ “'ways expected to sav doesn’t mean its’ pc 

p™^.b.r Of r. ■',»?? f r ‘ 

^nt made Dr Leavis. after ex- musical language in 

SSS» * 

Mrnplex; vvaw,^ each helping the Sjjjj t®"."®” « laiitblogousl 
With ihe WUfA. , cbeap and. hackneyed for- the fentl- 
*■ - nioriis cohtu^i 

me . deatli shall have no domin- 


ten mainstream of of. ^eter College, Oxford iii 
which keeps "the and setringof the ballads 

«y flomng into and Robin Hood” {English Historical ” Gabriele Annan (Coraraeii 
ritual, community wWew, xcii; 1978), declares that January 22) noted two of tb 
Mnfrontation poll- ®®'y. Jbe Identification of the sheriff Published scripts of La Ronde bi 
It mean it4 power ®*. Nottingham In the story will P?* 'be Methuen edition of Fraiil 
n a quick self. The bfra'y date the G«f, and this he pro- Marcus’s translation for BBC Telen 

in nf aptluie*ln ___ CeBnK fn Hn VTH,— _• iT* . cmM uk.i « ... > 


dat/the C«f. and this l?e pT 
hlrf? i '^"ain of the bal- 

fcS “k'^^^^bfled as John de Oxen- 
ford 1^0 hdd the ofEce at various 
times from Mar^ 1334 to 1339 and 

Iden^os the abbot of St Mary’s 


lyuivuss irunsiauon tor atSL. leieu' 
Sion which we published on Jannaij 
7 at £2.50 (0 413 49530 2). 

. DAVID ROSS, 

Methuen London Ud, 11 New 
Feller Lane, London EC4P 4EE 


SsphereV™ Fh thTs‘*non5fneS gr Wa^eoShl? *^Jje ToallAmerkanreadersand 

Voznesensky’s originality obffin and the Kin“s flinch were jjuj su^r jption to or ihe dl«(rlbull« 

MICHAEL- HOROVITZ York in much of th? iSfte ’*> *ba United States, plesa 

.SteffiaS..t»a|rsS |=SS,iiS'S 

Biory, mitb or Action, be- I00I7, telephone (212) 9M 9230. 


PJher. Gwic & /AeVrid*'is a” piece 

lion, •bclp to mdke its senriineniAl 
: ^rsimplifjcailon more ; acceptablj 
TJe specificalion. for the Action *5f 
- '7ne. Tutu of'thf .C/<*wui J,. 


Among this week’s contrihnfnr. 


ion 


f®**i’* P®ana fab** or 
Imagine —• instead or paying fatten- 

oFVhich ®rhr’'®“ continuum 

01 wnicn these re-echoing ohrhsAB 
able, constituent parts. ‘ ^ 




R»/. fe I" “ th, sulhor.^ 

dude Utvxes ^ 'lifcj ^*5»books inr . ' Paul Smith is Professor of Moden 

i, L- w. Sumner is th^.aujhor of 

»j«. cw-_..,L ■ ' . ' and Man, 1980. Ann **'**• ^ 


T"'V’i lA' inc'&iitnor Af • •' wip au»t — 

■ Is' MM. Moral neon,. 1981. 

a*w?.1980.. : . ,• . CHiusTOPHERT>ioRWsbootoindui 

. J. F C HABBiAnu ti ^ nu\o\AQfan'6h^ Hnui 

""I p“^>^ 

ayiPa)*pS ^ recent book 

.. -Y- ‘i . an implncgble threat. Anti sESS' ^ ' .delude *a / The Ordeai ^ JJoifefC. F,. Andrei 

. aitkiof 'fictjon^hould LhM'a. 'Sf y®*i?P«enaky*s ^temaidhe a sSKSt .4 i--: '• * ' i; ■ 1 , dnd /m//a, l!W0. r 

ChaiSTOPHER' ^KjAnitB* ' ‘ ! ; CuvE Wumer's cpjjiectibii o£ pdeni 

... Norris s Wdlldni.^ IMvot/ons'vnll be published shortl)f 

• . .. .n ^■•1 ‘ • 

D« AAA. ^ . ««.«i C 


wf-ncn • naHRfQ*C 

■ .. « -v, • , 

puoli^ed. m J^8 , Blair, WoROEhc is ' a Fellow of 
.Edmund ' Hall* Okilbrd.; : He M i 


Ciiiir ■ .^ ;i- .i.Ed,rtund' Han» Okilbrd.ilHe i 

'1 ■* ^ubl5E3!?’i«» ^Wlatiopt WB^ 1 1W4,', and .editor bf Kmufld 
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The price of individuation 


By Daniel Johnson 

RONALD HAYMAN: 

K: A Biography of Koika 
349pp. Weidcnfeld and Nicholson. 
£16.50 (paperback, £8.50). 

0 297 77886 6 

In Kafka's penultimate story a 
mysterious beast has constructed a 
vast underground labyrinth by beat- 
the earth till his brow bleeds. 
Though the size of the burrow ex- 
tends the area to be defended from 
nameless enemies, and thus the anxi- 
ety of the narrator, he comforts him- 
self with the tactical advantage of 
knowing intimately the warren's 
ramifications: “The robber can very 
easily become my prey and a sweet- 
tasting one". The biographer of Kaf- 
ka is a posthumous scavenger of this 
kind, who cannot afford to under- 
estimate the slipperiness of the being 
at the centre of this seething under- 
growth of literary invention. Nor can 
me biographer expect to ravish the 
inner sanctum without a struggle. 
Ronald Hayman appears to take the 
author of this stoiy for a human 
ostrich, who occupies himself with 
literature underground, but whose 
life is somehow exposed, along with 
ail the secrets of the buried head, 
awaiting the diliunt surveyor. Hay- 
man was not looking for a minotaur, 
nor will the reader find one in his 
book: rather, a sentimental vegeta- 
rian with bad dreams and worse 
lungs. 

The explanation of Hayman’s hon- 
ourable failure lies in his title. Large- 
ly to blame for the myth of Karka 
tne weakling is a crudely autobio- 
graphical intetpretatlon of the novels 
ana stories - an interpretation com- 
mon to all three schools of criticism 
(rctigibus, psychoanalytical/existen- 
tialist, Crcch nationalist) which were 
distinguished by Walter Muscha and 
rcfuted by him. and by. Benjamin, 
Heller and others many years ago. 


Kafka’s Sancho Pnnzu imprisons his 
personal devil in the literary charac- 
ter of Don Qiiixoie; if Kafka did 
share a limited number of experi- 
ences with Joseph K.. Georg Bende- 
mann and ihe rest, that is a reason 
for disiinguishing him from them, 
since he would otherwise never have 
confronted the reader with so per- 
sonal and thus hateful a thing us his 
past. But in any cose, “the experi- 
ence of being Kafka” (to use Hay- 
man’s phrase) was litcrar)’ before it 
ever reached the page. “More and 
more fearful as I write .... More 
than consolation is; S'ou too have 
weapons.” 

Even as a boy he wrote, despite 
adult sneers: his photographs at the 
age of eleven shows a Tace of great 
force and shrewdness. Hannah . 
Arendl rightly draws attention to the 
tradition among German Jews that, 
the sons who studied (even if, like 
Kafka, they studied not the law of 
God's people, but that of the Rom- 
ans. tneir oppressors) should not 
need to earn a living - and tu Kaf- 
ka's bold renunciation of the megalo- 
mania of this milieu by taking an 
ordinary job. One must be grateful 
to Hayman for reading the volumi- 
nous reports Kafka wrote compas- 
sionately and well. Not long before 
he died he found time to comfort a 
girl in the street who had lost her 
doll, by writing letters from the toy 
on its travels. His inexhaustible kind- 
ness stemmed from a peculiar mas- 
tery of his environment, not the de- 
sire to placate it; still less from 
naTvet6. Towards literary windbags 
tie was merciless; he sided not with 
Karl Rossmann, who admits to 
knowing nothing of politics, but with 
the student who replies: “That is a 
mistake.” 

What was the essence of Kafka’s 
resilience, and why were anxiety and 
vulnerability inseparable from it? 
"Shame”, wrote waiter Benjamin, 
"... is Kafka's most powerful 
aspect”. It is the faculty attributed to 
the most powerful visages to congeal 
in' the nebula of The Castle, the 


secretaries': altrihulcd to Uurgcl. 
unc of ihcir number. Their shame, 
we later learn, is especially acute at 
the hour when, hulf-conscinus and by 
accident, K. has disturbed them. l(. 
himself feels no shame; he is disting- 
uished by his pumosefulness. 'fhe 
women are, as in fhe Trial, shame- 
less. with one exception. Amalia, 
who was ashamed to answer the 
loathsome summons from Sonini, is 
cast into outer darkness with all her 
family. The delicacy of these officials 
is turned like the hidden lunar 
hemisphere perpetually away from 
the creatures over whom they tyran- 
nize. The animal worlds whicn Kafka 
conceives are all ageing and 
threatened from beyond; the ape has 
become a man by dint of ejetermina-, 
,tion and self-degradarion, but by ctey' 
he must be ashamed of his sub- 
human female. The narrator of In- 
miigalions of a Dog belongs to a 
"losf' but more innocent, more dog- 
gish generation than his forefather^,' 
In his youthful altcmpl to render tlie 
earth articulate tlirough starvation - 
perhaps Hayman is right to see a 
satire here, out that is only one layer 
of meaning - he is recalled from nis 
bloody puddle of fear and shaime by 
the question; "Don't you understand 
the self-explanaloiy?” A ‘‘boundless- 
ly natural way of iife" had beckoned 
unaitainably ever since Description 
of a Struggle, though the haray, the 
shameless, the tormentors or lonely 
bachelors, are already “dangerous^* 
there. The dog in whom the unhappy 
consciousness has dawned describes 
himself as “cold, anxious, with- 
drawn, calculating" - the terms Wal- 
ter Rathenau. unoriginal as n philo- 
sopher but well known to Kafka, 
used for his Ziveckmenseh (“pur- 
pose-man"), the characteristic urban 
intellectual of the age, considered 
Jewish and hence modern by Ger- 
man Jews, modern and hence Jewish 
by other Germans. And indeed, it 
was in Kafka's case neither parental 
nor social influences, nor even anti- 
semitism which created lan identity 
he could acknowledge as: Jewish, but 
a certain kind of self-consdousness, 


capable also of informing Milena 
that only his anxiety was lovable, 
and Roben Ktopslock that only by 
haling would his friend learn to love 
him. 

Max Scheler - whom Kafka was 
reading in 1917 - produced in 1913 
an extraordinary work, posthumously 
published, whicn Erich Heller intro- 
duced into the Kafka debate; On 
Shame and the Feeling of Shame. 
The curse of Hofmannsthal's EIcktra 
is, she says, the sacrifice nf her veil 
of shame Tor her one murderous pur- 
pose; and Schcler shu'ivs, not merely, 
as Hcllcr says, that shame is the 
price of inclividuatUm, but that it is 
the last defence of the individual, 
that which suspends man (like Kaf- 
ka’s or Zarathusira's trapeze-artists) 
'between god and. beast - the coun- 
terpart to grace, which, says Kleist, 
“appears most purely in that human 
form which either has no conscious- 
ness or an infinite conscioiiKncss". 
(How could anyone have expected 
grace to descend from Kiifka’s 
monument to shame, liis Castle?) 
Tlie ape man offers an ironical com- 
mentary on Schcler's insight, that 
men hide their loins first to disguise 
their closest affinity with that 
primeval world to wliicli, as Ben- 
jamin saw, so many of Kpfka's 
beings belong: the former ape re- 
pudiates a journalist's charge inai by 
pulling down his trousers he reveals 
his nnima! nature: "I. 1 may lake pff 
my trousers before anyone; you will 
find nothing there but a well-kept 
coal of fur and the scar of an . . . 
Insolent shot .... Were, however, 
this writer to take off his trousers 
before visitors, (hat would indeed 
have another aspect and I will grant 
it ns a sign of reason that he docs 
not do so." Scheler shows how nn 
activity like procreation evokes 
shame only when it assumes a pur- 
poseful character; pride and humil- 
ity, he argues, miraculously mingle 
in shame. Kafka’s language, which is 
compounded of just these .qualities, 
it also the. man; who else could sign 
a letter,- crossing out Franz, F, and 
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Your: “nothing more, stillness, deep 
wood"? 

‘"Like a dog!' be said, and it was 
as if (he shame <if it should survive 
him." This last sentence of The Trial 
encapsulates for J. P. Stern (he spirit 
of Nazi law: “The shame ... of 
being in the wrong because he is 
alone and weak." Bui (he residue of 
humanity enshrined in the shame it- 
self is strong enough, in Kafka's 
eyes, to deserve survival - 10 deserve 
(1. hut nut to enjoy it, since shame 
disembodied would be as unequal to 
the hypocrisy of the airless court and 
castle world as Kafka’s dream of a 
book spun entirely from imagination 
was to (he intrusive palpability which 
engulfed him. Joseph K.'s life is de- 
cently shrouded in shame only as his 
eyes “break", but just as in Ihe para- 
bic of the doorkeeper (he disillusion- 
ment of Ihe dying man who has 
waited a lifetime to enter is accom- 
panied by an unqiicnohahlc light, 
only now visible in (he dusk of his 
sight and intellect. Kafka's own re- 
lentless struggle with ilie curse of 
individuation conslilutcil a Justifico- 
lioii of the individual. In 1912 he 
wrote that only (he rule of a plurality 
of devils could account for our mis- 
fortunes: as diabolical bcii^ wc 
would otherwise gladly sacriTicc a 
hand to hide the devil's face. Kafka's 
shame survives even intimacy with 
lielt. 

Compnra//re criticism: a yeathook, 3, 
edited by E. S. Shaffer (33ltop. Cam- 


bridge University Press. £20. 0 521 
23276 7) takes as its (heme rhetoric 
and comparative critical method as 
applied to (lie writing of history. 
Barthes's essay on ‘The Discourse of 
History” is here translated for the 
first time by Stephen Bann, who 
himself writes on ‘The historian as 
laiddermist: Ranke, Barante, Water- 
ton”. The volume also includes arti- 
cles by J. P. Stem on “Literature 
and Ideology”, by Garland Cannon on 
the correspondence of Sir , William 
. Jbnes, and oy'Amaldo Mpm.iglianoon 
Hayden White’s tropes. . 
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The prophet as activist 
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By David McLcJiaii 

ALAN GILHERT: 

Mnrx's Pollilcs 
Cummunists and citizens 
327pp. Oxford: Martin RnberUion. 
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Within (he Marxist political tradi- 
lion. possibly the must debated (and 
of course never resolved) question is 
how far Lenin remained faithful to 
the principles of Marx. Those who 
have wished to portray Lenin as at 
least consistent with Marx have 
usually niinled to the different cli- 
mates oT the Tsarist autocracy and 
western Europe as justifying tlie 
apltarcnl divergences of Leninist 
practice. However, Alan Gilbert's 
strikingly oriunul and dcinilcd work 
sets out to show that there is really 
no problem: Marx was a thorough- 
going Leninist avam la leure and 
those who have tried to open up ii 
gap between Marx and Lenin - or 
even thniighl that there was a proli- 
Icin in reconciling their respective 
altitudes - have simply not read 
Marx carefully enough. 

In giving us a Leninist Marx. Dr 
Gilbert has chosen his period well. 
He conccntraics on Marx's stratoay 
immediately before and after l848.Tf 
there are slnn'larities with Lenin 
they are liable to be found in this 
period when the socio-political situa- 
tions facing the two leaders - auto- 
cratic monarchy with rising liberal 
opposition, small proletanat and 
large peasant mass - were broadly 
parallel. There are only a few refer- 
wces to Marx’s politics after 1B52 
Thus there is littfe sustained discus- 
sipn of interpretations - such as that 
of Lichtheim - that Marx chanced 
his Mrlier Jacobin views into sdine- 
thing akihi to Social Democracy. In- 
deed. the author promises us a 
s^nd volume which will “examine 
Capftal in ihe context of Marx’s 
activity iit the International Worklna- 
man s Association and in the forma- 


' tiDii of the first snL-iali:>l parlies". 
Thus prospective reudurs should be 
warned ih.’it the title is inisIcndinB; 
only a specific period of “Marxes 
politics" is discussed in any detail. 

Marx's Poliiics follows the path of 
Marx's own political activity between 
the years 1843 and IK52. Il'is divided 
into three suctions, in the first, Gil- 
hen traces the influence of the 
French Revolution and of Chartism 
in the forniiition of Marx's version of 
communism as embodied in the 
Communist Leaeue and its Commun- 
ist Manifesto. The second section 
deals with Marx's attempts to apply 
his strategy in Germany in 1848 and 
1849. The third section discusses how 
Marx, on his return to England, 
altered his ideas in response to the 
defeat of the revolutionary move- 
mem on the Continent. 

Gilbert wishes to coiinterpose his 
study of Marx's politics to what he 
considers to be the currently fashion- 
able interpretations of Marx as an 
economic delcrminist, a term which 
he uses widely enough to encompass 
most previous commenlatoi's on 
Marx. His particular targets are 
Slilomp Avineri's Sodai and Poliiical 
Tnought of Karl Marx which, by 
emphasizing the Hegelian back- 
ground to Marx's llioiight, puts more 
emphasis on evolution than on re- 
volution. and Richard Hunt's ne 
Political Ideas of Marx and Engels 
which explains Marx’s changes of 
tactics by the different consfliluen- 
cies to which he was successively 
appealing. (It Is a pity, however, that 
he does not mention Maguire’s disci- 
^ned and nuanced study, Marx's 
i. published in 

1^8.) As befits the Harvard PhD 
thesis (submitted in 1974) on which 
the book is based, the writing is 
often sharp and intelligent, the com- 
mand of sources is excellent and 

g ood points- are established against 
ie adversaries Avinerl and Hunt, 
and the section at the beginning ofi 
Marx s debt to the French Revolu- 
tion IS particularly good. But the 
desire of the author to portray Marx 
ns. a proto-Lenin does come up 
against insuperable difficulties. 


First, there is the need in provide 
sonic theorciical foundation for the 
view ihui Marx pursued a coherent 
political strategy in 1848-49. To this 
end, Gilhcri interestingly uses the 
work of Hiliiry Putnam in the phi- 
losophy of science. According to 
Putnam, scientists never apply a 
general theory by itself, hut always 
in conjunciion with auxiliary state- 
ments which enable them to specify 
the context; and if anomalies occur, 
then scientists will usually seek for 
new auxiliary sialements to explain 
them while retaining the given para- 
digm. Similarly, according to Gil- 
bert, Marx used his general theory of 
modes of production and class strug- 
gle in conjunction with a growing 
number of auxiliary statements 
drawn from his practical experience 
The difficulty with this view is that 
political and social theories lack the 
precision of theories in the natural 
sciences and so it is not easy to sec 
what auxiliary statements would be 
deluded on Mnrx's general theory. 
The impression from Gilbert’s 
areount is that Marx's theory is so 
all-encompnssing that it would- 
accommodate virtually any auxiliary 
statement or turn of events. 

Second, and more specifically, the 
reading of Marx from a Leninist 
perapecilve encounters a difficulty in 
their respective attitudes to the 
peasantry. Although Marx did not 
nave the uniformly negative attitude 
conveyed in David Milrany’s"'A/flw 
(mlmt the Peasant, neither did lie 
display the coherent and positive 
views of Lenin and Mao, as Gilbert 
would have us believe. An obvious 
difficulty IS the negative view of the 
peasantry contained in the Conmum- 
isl Manifesto. Gilbert tells us that 
Mara here gave “a conservative 
albeit still malectical estimate of 
peasant political potential; The 
peasants would play a 'reactionary' 
role In so far as they tried to 'roll 
back the wheel of history'.” What 
Marx actually says about the peasan- 
try m the passage referred to is not 
conditional at all: "They are riot re- 
volutionary, but conservative. Nay 
more, they are reactionary, for thev 
iry to roll back the wheel of his- 
tory. Another example of the way 


in which Gilbert squeezes his sources 
further thnn most would think they 
warranted is his account of the re- 
publican rally at Worringen in 
September 1848. Gilbert exaggerates 
Marx's role in thLs event as he is 
clearly li,yd up for malerinl to back 
up Ills view that Marx's main con- 
cern at this time wa.s the creation of 
a worker-peasant alliance. Gilbert 
tells us that “Marx o^nized his first 
Communist rally in Germany among 
j^ral peasants in Worringen”. But 
Marx played only a minor part in 
organizing the rally and did not 
attend it in person. Moreover, from 
the meagre accounts of it which we 
have It IS clear that the participants 
were more Interested in the implica- 
tions for German natiopniism of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question than in 
any “worker-peasant alliance". 

More fundamentally stjll, it is 
quite unclear that Marx possessed a 
coherent socialist strategy for Ger- 
many in 1848. In spite of Engels's 
opinion to. the contrary, Gilbert in- 
sists that Mara and Engels did advo- 
cate socialism in Germany in 1848 
But he IS unable to give any evi- 
dence of artisan support for the Neue 
Kheimsche Zeiiung and It is most 
how, in Its first months at 
least, the paper avoided any mention 
of working-class demands and stuck 
rigidly to a radical liberal line. Gil- 
tert rightly draws our attention to 
the Danands of the Communist Par- 
ty m Germany (and reprints them as 
an appendix to the book), but thev 
wre drafted before Marx's return to 
cologne and did not figure at all in 
the pages of the Meue Rhelnische 
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tlcular for his more theoretical ideas 
about justice. 

The Anal result of Haakonssen’s 
myesligation is not a coherent whole. 
The fauIHles in his materials, not in 
yhat he has done with them. Hdrac 
pad a firm, well worlnd-out, theory: 
Of justice, which naakonssen bre- 
sents to us m a clear fashion and 
Si? ®"8i!i®|ity of interpreta- 
tion. Smith too had a theory of jus- 
Uoe, but nothing like so carefully gr 

Ai|ly worked-ouL.t think he hoped 
Is ihi Ihrouah his InvesHjsa^h 
of . the history of , |aw. He qsgany 
reaped his theoretical . Ideas after 
beginning .With historical, inquiries. 

as 1785 he wrote of still 
bcihg engaged on a "theory and his- 
tory of law and government”, but his 
manusenpt for this enterprise, nlong 
with others, was de^trwPd by fm 
..,executo^ ,ai his urgent request. 

.through, the pre» rejaihOd a great ' 
tol ot what had previously foroiM 

to Oppose that his lectures on jiirw- 

,.book on the subject would have said.' 
But so far as the f/teo/y of jurlspni- 
SU'® In a rough state - * 

;i}lfe Even at,- the: end ^Hii 

. .yie. he.imay not have.iriadeiali •that ' 

■' , w knew,, that what he had ♦ . 

below Ms hopes. So’lt ■ • 

'FMj5^Atoherent.8et of ideas' sillch^^ 


P*,.'S®tos /he impartial spectator of 
Smith s ethical theory to the function 
of a judge m a court of law: and he 
argues that the doctrine of unin- 

rS?: «« ^ economics 

(the Invisible hand") can be found 
in Humes theoQi of justice and is 


rfk. HI • ..?v winomics 

(the Invisible hand") can be found 

***toni of justice and is 
MrrW over by Smith to the under- 
stand of natural law -generally. 
In these mterptetatlons Haakonssra 
shows originality and insight. He 
sometimes exaggerates, the suggeited. 
ronn^ion between the theory of the 
impartial ypeolator and the doctrine 

and of aefoal spectators as beine 
*'’® mankind" and a! 
having the ‘^risdiction" of “tri- 
.punals . 
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there then everything would be lost 

tor us . Marx was also clearly 
opposed to the idea of fielding candi- 
dates to articulate specifically work- 
ing-class demands. Gilbert supports 
his view by supposing a close col- 
latoration between Marx and such 
®tnsan leaders as Moll who operated 
within the worker associations which' 
Mare appeared to nvoid as they pur- 
sued a line too "left” to be recon- 
aled with Ms own policy of a united 
tront of all democratic forces. But 


Haakonssen is again perceptive. At a 

Stwe [J ®*! Sentiments 
®f Jnegnsistency: 
Smith starts off in the scientific spint 
of empiricism, ready to explain moral 
concepts In terms of human psy^ol- 
ogy; but then he appears Urtate a 
leap back into traditional theological 
doctrine. With talk of moral rules as 
Jaws of ^d. More careful attention 
£«i!S however, shows that 
south remains an empiricist throuah- 
out and m fact . reaches a subtle 
theory of natural law ba^ on 
psycholojw and sociology. Haakons- 
s^M sees tfiU very wall; Smith’s K 
* "really proposing a 
meory <rf humab. . nature”. . and “a 

*eory of reli- 
gioijs beUef which IS part and parcel 
J'S’®?^'®n®t*9ri of the moral Mti- 


there is no evidence at'all of ‘ 

cooperation and such infor^SM 
does exist suasests that 
ered Marx to havVadL^’J 1 

tria- line .00 fa, “??£} ■«> 

grnss-roots radicalism. ' 

.,«!* that Oilheni.^ 

votes very little space 

apparently fundamenta slSts ^ I 
Marx s strategy: his decision^ I * 
spring of 184^10 reject his Mesioni i 
temporizing and throw in hhK 
overtly working-class orSff 

S^P'einber S 
of the idea of permanent re\'otaiot 
Attention to these shifts 3 
obviously put more emphw' « 
change than on continuity in Mari’s 

appi^ach. But Gilbert’s taSS 

teleological: in his account. Mm ^ 

^ changes his mind e I 
admits he was mistaken - he hi 1 
ways “advancing" or "going beyoal- 
previous positions. To most ohsif. ' 
vers. Marx seems drastically to bm 
over-estimated the growth of radkii X 
working-class consciousness. In (be 
one passage where Gilbert discusset 

this, he refers to Marx's discussion ifl ' 

Capital of the fetishism of cotnmod- 
ities and mentions the obvioosly i*. 
tarding effect on the progress o( 
working-class consciousness isd 
organization Implied by such a vies : 
of the all-pervasive power of ttr 
commodity ideology. But it is equl 
ly clear that Mara had no full : 
ciatioii of this in 1848 and one is lefi ' 
wondering how the analysis irf Cedi- 
al could possibly be harmonI«d wifli 
sonie (though not all) of the tsette • 
of 1848-49. One of the drawba^ oi • 
the way Gilbert has organized bk ; 
work is that he is apt to refer to 
some of Marx’s Inter views but with- 
out going info sufficient detail to 
demonstrate the continuity of Man’s 
thought. But at least that makes us 
look forward to the appearance d 
the second volume of his work to w : 
how he portray the later Marx a 
ronsonant both wth the Man of • 
1W8 _nnd with Leninist prihriplfs. 

We will then have the mirror oppo- 
site to Avineri’s Marx, the consitlem 
social democrat, But most politlcd 
thinkers who are also activists an 
considerably more messy than eilbei 
portrayal would allow. 


is also made clearer In Haakonssea'i 
book. Smith rated the Common Lav 
of Ei^land more highly (ban Ih 
Civil Law of systems based on th( 
Roman codes because it is 
flexible, more responsive to changini 
social circumstances; and after alii 
the Roman codes themselves rose 
out • of a system of law based oa 
precedent, it is interesting to 


On SnUlh-s View of natiml law, view o« the hiaioiy of. Jaw 


trast this laudatoiy view of iudl^, 
made law with Bentham’s strictuw 
on "Judge and Co.” not so nanf 

g iars later. One might .think ;'lbat 
entham, the lawyer, bad a<in^. 
intimate knowledge than Smilh, tht 
would-be impartial spectator, of 
Judge-made law actually worked. W 
the other hand- Smith’s hinonc*! 
perspecli^re perhai» gave him ■ 
deb|rer Insight, into tnd , Ipng'tCf* 
consequences, of the sys^m- 

I( Haakonssen is strong on 
us .an overall view of theories, he ^ 
sometimes be • weak ob detaDw 

g lints of inleiprelation, , JJJ 
uihe chapter there are two w 

' SUrnriKins infitanr^a nt InfM thOU|D>< 
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I thou^t. in. other|..when: be 

* that Pith’s history of soirfely » 

• strictly ri ^’materiamt” or "ecoflomic 
theory of history because it q W Jr 
treat economic factors aS the ^ 

. ^termiriant of social change. . AH ^ 
, all. this' Is a valuable cont^quon t" 
Ad^rn, Smith. Studies^ . 

* CSnstitwidnal . -Devihpment ^ 

(310pp. . Methuen. £12.50- 
0 416'7168() 6) by Aryeh L. UijgJ, 
' examines : the political irislituliqj 
.and prdeesses oc the Soviet sta^ ® 
: ,lhe . context, of Its four constituv^ 
'(I9l8,;.J924; '.J936:-and 1971): 

. aye: given, in ,foll, ,wlih;a.li?l'qf ^ 
. V sub^;taritivc afn^ndmeni®;. 

, • .. ; .vlde^ ■ (ntroduetbiy ' doaintbniaries 
,fl ! each, cortstitulipn- which. analy^.Jn 

. • ptoyitjfonain relaitfon'toactiial pw'tjcw 
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Masters in modernism 


By Clive Wilmer 
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Some Americans 
A Personal Record 
134pp. University of Culifornia 
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Charles Tomlinson’s Some Amer- 
icans is a brief memoir concerning 
five poets - William Carlos Williams, 
Marianne Moore, Ezra Pound, Louts 
^kofsky, George Oppen - and n 
painter, Georgia O'Keefe. It tells of 
visits Tomlinson paid to each of 
them early in his career; pilgrimages, 
one is templed to say, for the book 
is in part an act of homage to six 
Americans without whose example 
he could hardly have written us lie 
has. Each of the six, moreover, is 
firmly set in his or her local habita- 
tion: Tomlinson's prose, quite as 
much as his poetry, is remarkable for 
its sense of place. 

Less than twenty years ago this 
acknowledgment or American influ- 
ence might have seemed strange. It 
had been obvious to Pound and 


Eliot, after all, that if they were to 
find their way into the main 
current of European literature they 
would have to come to Ensland. 


would have to come to England. 
America was a province. And yet it 
was they, arrivistes, who were to 
carry the banner of English modern- 
ism. Eventually the English literare 
world adopted Eliot as its own and, 
with some unease, granted recogni- 
tion to Pound. It was really not until 
the early 1960s that the cngHsh be- 
gan to notice virtues in Pound that 
had nothing to do with Eliot, that 
were inalienably American and had 
only borne fruit in the land and 
diafea Pound had himself forsaken. 
At about the same time they also 
became aware of an American poetry, 
quite independent of Britain and 


far fmm provincial, thul liud been 
developing nn its hmiiu ground 
throughout the period of tiioi’s 
exile. Wallace Stevens and Mariumic 
Moore were by this time something 
more than names. The public.ilion of 
W. C. Williams in trie mid-IVrills 
constituted u greater challenge and 
led to a rush of less durable names, 
many of whom Tumlinson was active 
in promoting. Two of these, Oppen 
and Zukofsky, provide the material 
for the second of his four chapters. 

It was now the turn of the British 
to feel provincial, and the American 
tradition spawned a host of imitators 
in this country. But this reversal of 
rules was never as simple as it briefly 
seemed. For one thing, it is doubtful 
whether the classic generation of 
American modernists has ever taken 
root over here; today, English edi- 
tions of Stevens, Williams and 
Moore arc oil out of print or hard to 
come by. For another, . the British 
poets most deeply affected - Tomlin- 
son, Davie, Gunn and J. H. Prynne 
were not of a kind to renounce their 
native traditions. Indeed, n letter 
from Williams praising Tomlinson's 
poetry for its “generosity towards the 
American idiom” seems to have 
caused the latter some disquiet. It 
was an oddly insensitive compliment, 
coming from a man who valued the 
organic relation of language to place, 
and it raises an interesting question: 
why should the heir to a major tradi- 
tion imitate poets who haef learned 
their English - as Williams proudly 
insisted - “from the mouths of Polish 
mothers”? Part of the answer must 
be that imitate is precisely what the 
better English poets did not do. In 
spite of some colourless attempts at 
Williams’s “three-ply line”, most of 
Tomlinson’s work draws its lifeblood 
from a native lineage that connects 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Ruskin and 
Hopkins: a tradition of “natural 

E iety" that, in Tomlinson’s judgment, 
ad become closely interwoven with 
a cognate tradition of American art. 


typified by Williums and his Olijcc- 
livist folinwers. 

“Natural piety" scums the suitably 
Witrdsworthian phrase Imi ii neuils 
uualificutinn. not lu.isi because Ibc 
American iradiiion is by now cssen- 
linlly urban in sensibility. Moreover, 
ihc piety is no longer felt to have 
transcendental implieaiions but ex- 
presses itself as u respect for particu- 
lars, for the otherness of things. It 
involves a recognition that the world 
is simply not available to language, is 
not to be acquired by human speech. 
Therefore the language lends to be 
edged and dry. cleansed of private 
obsession. The paradox of much 
American poetry, as readers of Wal- 
lace Stevens hiivc often noticed, is 
(hat in endeavouring to rentier parti- 
cularity - and necessarily failing to 
do so - the poets have had to turn 
their allcntion towards the language 
itself. The case for doing .so mi^u be 
represented \iy George Oppen. The 
very focus of Oppeivs work is the 
space between language nnd the 
world. In 1962, Tomlinson recalls, 
Oppen’s second collection, 77ie Mate- 
rials, was one of u stack of books lie 
had been asked to review. Depressed 
by (he quality of the other books, he 
opened it without enthusiasm but, 
almost at once, “the weight lifted". 
Here are the first lines he must have 
read: 

The men talking 

Near the roam's ccnier. They have said 
More than they had intended 

Pinpointing in (he uproar 
Of the living room 

An assault 

On the quiet continent 

Beyond (he window 
Flesh and rock and hunger 

Loose in the night sky 
Hardened into soil 

Those are the opening lines of “Ec- 
logue", a poem concerned, as the 
title suggests, with nature (that is to 


Studying plainness 


By Hugo Williams 

HENRY CHAPIN: 

The Haunt of 'Rme 
Chosen Poems.'Old and New 
144pp. Dublin, New Hampshire: 
William L. Bauhan. S6.9S. 

0 87233 056 7 

The first poems in 77ie Haunt of 
Time were published in the London 
Mercury in 1926, the most recent in 
The Sound in. 1980. Brit the book is 
not the sweeping chronicle of the 
mid-centiiry it appears to be. Rather, 
it is a sparing selection from mostly 
recent work.' Chapiil -was born in 
1893 nnd grew up, In Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where ' his Huguenot 
forebears settled |n the 160fo. He 
was a boyhood friend pf Scott Fitz- 
gerald and graduated from Princeton 
the same year., He -probably knew 
Fitzgerald, in Europe; since he spent 
the next 'few years in France arid 
England, publishing poems, in. ipaga- . 
^nes alongside ' .Yeats, Sri^on and 
' Masefield (from whom- he seems to 
have learnt sopiething, as the ex- 
tracts here front his two long poems 
of 'Western migratiori suggest;. Re- 
turning:, to America, he took up 
fanning and local politics in Penn- 
sylvania, and for the next two decades 
published ■ little apart from these 
; Mcs.' The britter-knowp of these Is 
■The Adventures of Johnny Apple- 
'seed, thou^' it Is hard', to .tell, 
Trom • the .new. titles . provided,, 
whether'imy bfUt 1® reprinted here. 
It was not .uritll 1960, ;wberi . h® fe- 
fomed to New ^gUnd: and foil-time 
writing, that his prjsl ' cPilection of' 
poems was published; .This has 'been 
followed by- an astonishing: nine 
volumes.; in'-subiequent years.' 

The Haifitt of Tirti^ is' ci)r}dusly 
orgadizrid. ^iui such a long lifers 
! !wprk )t: 'might have' been Instructive 


SUV, “the given wurtd") and with 
humdn C(Mivcr«.aii<in. The ambiguous 
syntax of the poem and the visual 
spiiec that punctuates its form arc 
the window-frame beyond which, re- 
moved and inviolate, "ihc nuici con- 
tinent’’ has its being. Language 
(Oppen seems lo lie saying) could 
not exist without the world, though 
the world would exist if lungtiaec 
had never been; nevertheless, the 
world would have no existence for 
Ihc speaking animal if it were not for 
the assaults his language makes upon 
it. 


A cool breath falls from the mountain. 
U Po opens his robe of fur. 

Smiling she slides in. 

Li Po dismisses the moon. 

Lust is one of the components of a 
healthy life for Chapin, out the New 
Englander cannot help wagging a fin- 
ger: “Be sure the shimmering face 
and form / are not mistook for love." 
(As if one could ever be sure of that, 
or want to bel) The roots of all 
Chapin's work are plainly in his na- 
tive State; the sea and the pioneering 
spirit are his . lifelong obsessions, 
mst is the shining' model (his mate- 
rial overlaps with Frost’s), and the 
Influence of Pound is also felt, 
though Chapin does not share 
Pound’s insistence on (he Hew. Cha- 
pin’s late-flowering creativity seems 
lo have driven him to' return to his 
childhood home with his second 
wife, Paula Van Dyke, who was 
traj^cally drowned there not long 
■afterwaras: 

The erratic,' gentle bells at harbour 
' mouth 

answer each other as they always have, 
making the' ; lost sound you., could have 
■■ heard 

when the sea yqu loved .took your final 
breath . . 

In this moving elegy, “I Beg To 
Report”, which is spoken directly to 
his dead wife, the highly personal 
material of household memories and 
deep feeling tor once, thrusts Cha- 
pin's coriventlorial discursiveness' to 
one side,' forming : a riatural, style iri 
which' fondness and'^ef firid perfect 
pitch. As he says elsewhere: >Joy is 
the 'gift of courage, I^Bornetimea. too, 
Cha|»n has a felic)to.us tricki^Of Ini-, 
pl^ng his faith .' in a living God by 
,casumly personaikdrig naturp:.; . 

Ko fault of mlrie, white Gositier -decks 
* j-|‘ -f'lbe'hedge.'.V 

orstlverV dew-refreshea tired. sward. . 


forces". Such u surrender “must in- 
volve not just (he death of self, but 
the death of that sense of individual 
responsibility which conscience bids 
us never to violate even for the most 
obsessive idea or the must spiritual 
ideal". This is Puriinnism at its best, 
nnd I should be happy to embrace it 
were it not for the fact that it rules 
out nf court both the mysticism of 
Pollock on the one hand aud the 
neo-classicism of Yvor Winters on 
the other. 

Winters deserves mention here be- 
cause he was a friend of Crane's who 


And yet, the Brltisl, reader mmhi work In^ 

Wy Similar to Tomlinson’s. In 


dons of the last half-century, the 
contractions and elisions, cuts and 
jumps arid fades, that it is dogged by 
a- provincial explicitness over which 
the eye skims too rapidly, having 
been there before. Admirable, 
homely sentiments on marriage and 
friendship, are spelt out for nruide 
consumption: “Love and com- 

radeship are vagrant gifts / that must 
be tended with a constant hand." 
There is. much received wisdom here, 
but why not? It's just (hat we have 
grown used to a more drastic wed- 
ding of the poet with his ' language 
ancT ' sources than Chopin . ever 
attempts. He may tell It like it Is, but 
he seems unaware of (he fact . that 
others of. his generation have been 
showing it for years. 

My heart was grea| with awe . 
when slow padiig at ihe fall of night 


I stood In the golden' valley - 
filled with' (he gathering might 
of the mountain, and saw , , i 
eternity as in a dream-.: 

Chapin's is an American line 
•which skirts the whole modernist 
movement, rather as our own does, 
but in the opposite direction. His 
future, is the past and he faces It 
squarely: !‘Backs turned from bigotry 
.niiey came (o dwell by (hq-blue hills 
•7 east of the river ..Connecticut / the 


' prawifol . pipneers, .clear' men 
studying plainness :/ who.'- were ' not 
too.cuifous /.<df the hpman mysteries 
/ nor :yet .purchasers of grjice ./ ; 
: Oh, f^tlunate. Ills in ^it which 
..may -ye'tt 1 foppd.se, find immortality 


produced Hardy and Hopkins need 
feel no shame or iiifcrioTity in this 
mutter of languuw rcMiccting the In- 
tractable particulnr. The difference 
between the two traditions is more 
deeply embedded in naitunnJ history. 
Opmn's "continent", a word tised 
with all its connotations, may pro- 
vide the due if wc first take it at 
face value. Inslinclivciy Oppen 
thinks of Ilia langungc and Identity as 
drawing their cniirnctcr not froni u 
small region (such us Dorset, or even 
EnglantO but from America itself. 
The language nf American poetry 
belongs to the old world but long 
ago nnd lo address itself to the 
(nings of the new - to a wilderness 
untouched by history or human asso- 
ciation. This dialogue with the fron- 
tier is what distinguishes American 
writing. It was what Pound saw rc- 
ficcled in early EuT<mean literature - 
the freshness of the Troubadours and 
the doice stll iiiiovo - and sou^t to 
recover for the English of his day. 
Stevens, too, for all his veneer of 
eleunce. was preoccupied with 
wilderness: how meaning and music 
are to be derived from it and, more, 
how once achieved (he^ may re- 
create it in the reader's iruagination. 
The whole sense of the uninediated 
object that one finds in Williams and 
Moore is the product of a culture 
that has erected its stockade on the 
edge of (ltd unknown. 

.Thus the opposition of Innguoge to 
reality is more intense than it could 
ever he in Europe. Language is, in 
effect, the poet's material - as re- 
moved from its object as a sculptor's 
stone from the flesh he seeks to 
imitate. But this kind of attention to- 
language is not without its dangers, 
for example .the .sterile pedantry I 
. find In Louis Zukofsky. In his work 
particularity of speech descends into 
willed eccentricity. It is baffling' 16 
fiifd Tomlinson recommending lines 
like these: 

■ Hear, her 

Clear 

Mirror, 

Care 

. His error. 

• Tn her 

Caro ' • • . 

Is clear 

This is poetry writleri to-a fbnfr.ula, 
and its madeqiiacy may remind us of 
Tomlinson's qwn limitations.' His 
account of American poetry is far 
from being the whole story. It is not 
merely ' that ' the British' reader is 
accustomed to great poetry thrit Is 
irinocent.of Its muo.ns. It Is also that 
there is much good ppofry ^hlch, far 
from being ffesh', .de.Hves^it!s beauty 
and moraffoi’^ foom the.vt^ll-ipsed 

■ coinage or |»fctlC diction, ;.=• v. 

It must also' be said that Tomlin- 
• son's trisle arid sensibility, are deeply 
Puritanical. He is therefore able :to 
endorse - wholeheartedly, though 
not without humour - Moore's ola- 
maidish irisistence on. "seeiTiliness”.-iri 
' poptty and to recognize that- word as 
. re^resehtfog the “land of probity" he 

■ bad', early soujdit in his ; own yrork 

.' arid .'found . .awaiting him in' ..Pbupd 
. and'.SIevensi 'art, ia fo'a 

..' large extent- Uie'expressioh qf k piiri- 

tan culture, biirui'ere,- is altvays.'iin 
'element In'ic whose .eharacler-ig dd- 


vpite of u brief but sympathetic par* 
iraii of Winters. Tomlinson fails to 
mention this fact. He might also 
have made some reference to Win- 
ters's poem “The Slow Pacific Swell” 
- an antidote to the oceanic vision if 
ever there was one - when he 
(^nerves how his “own preferred 
American poems have been sca- 
picecs" which "seemed lo propose a 
moral terrain where you must con- 
front nature". For die American imag- 
ination, us Winters’s poem recog- 
nizes. only the sea cun compete with 
the inhuman scale uf (he native 
wilderness. Only the sea can be sym- 
Ixilicnlly chsirged with the signifi- 
cance of nature untouched by man. 
existing apart from him and welcom- 
ing him only with the promise of 
death. This is not exactly alien lo the 
English imagination but it implies an 
utterly different experience of the 
world, one which tne English may 
now be ready to learn from. 

The Issues 1 have touched on here 


■ In the hom.es of the, Moral Majority' 
T admit .to ,Bri.. aesthete’s 'awe for 
those ^hearty. -Prbtestsnis • hell-bept 


sentiment”; o£j, the iRzQsj : riPPea^ 
^v^thTn a rey/'jp^i bf ^^‘Ll Po./Gomes 

Home", brio or the more !' 


, j • . 


or sllvery dew-refrefou tired, sward. . 
'Soineoile ret it g 0 irig|-v^ound .'up imall 
: •• '.fowl. 

..to'jloqtl: • / ' " • ' ' 

' dej^Itp ^his- 16rig .,naiTjitlyc 
efforts and broad Whjimanefoue ges- 
'tures.'th.® bvefaIt’'bfRCt..of,.ChlBinri’s 
Smeotcdijfoems. is i}i®L orftn ocep- 
tiohal, ir not amateur approach to 
"poetry. U. . ®is -. It jSnOuid <pb,. 


"Irony )s;the ioke.we shkrc With God 
/ crying: :'Ffltheic, how. [deftly /.you 
. . mill' 'put .the- rug.'*: Buf although , iKat 
!is ,peat';dn6ugh',j-tbdib6ot: U' On'jtbo 
■other foot :ity now,. 
thought; } In Jore^ine' ' jBcqhjtM.s 


■terwiri^ ' |ty,qi^slt1orivto‘''^ririi|a(ir 
ism- Tqnrllnfori aolmowlddres j[ts’ exr 
. iafencp when fie iboritroslS' Tile .Vision . 
. of Geb^a Q’Keefo (‘Ik ' Separating 
vislori gmng. her'; kpaCe. in' which '. to 


ambmupuS .pbrosO' In . her)-1lntrodh'c- 
Uprt,- . "Harry:. Chapli)." !® mcorah)y 


avii'i*i>^i'-!j^hdn .he ideteaillri.'Hmi^Cfanms , 
..VYPyasj^V-v.'a 

ih'^. iyea'rning 'for ' pdiwisal iitil^ fo'-fa'd 
iblv Vbyia siirreri'der ot.tbe self ' 

;li,'inia;c6mmufiipn ydth liiitpei^nal . 


are only raised or alluded to en pas- 
sant in Some Aniericaru. It is first 
and foremost a relaxed and genial 
enterprise, in which an important 
poet discharges a debt of honour to 
his masters nnd invites the reader to 
share in the pleasures of memory. 
Much of the oook's appenl lies tn 
incidental descriptions or the places 
Tomlinson’s pilgrimages led him lo: 
Brooklyn, smalltown New Jersey, 
the New Mexico desert aiid,. in Ihe 
last chapter, Italy, the adopted home 
of Ezra Pound. The Individual por- 
traits. too, are well-rounded and good- 
hnmoured. 

The London Borough of. Camden's 
.Festival of Contemporary f^etry 
opens today at 7.3(1 pm at' Keats . 
House with a reading by Basil Bunt- 
ing and continues with readings ev-' 
ery Friday and .Saturday evening 
there until 27 February; some of the 
other poets taking 'part are Rymrd 
Krynicki and Eva' Upskn from Po- ' 
land. Thomas Brascli; Eernd '* 
Jentzsch and Kurt Bnrtsch from 
West Germany. Minoni Nakamura 
from Japan, Andrd du Bouchet from ' 
France, nnd W. S. Graham. 

David Gascoyne: on his sixty-flflh 
birthday (34pp. Enitharpion' -press, 

22 Huntingdon. Road, East IfintAIey. 
London N:2 9DU, '.in nsfoclatiOn' 
with Ampersand Pre^s. iC3. 0 9CI4289 
18 8} was published in October, in. a ■ 
limited. edlllon of 35(). The, booklet 
■ contains poems mqs.(ly- writton -esper " 
dally for the occasion; by. Abdullah 
al-ydhqrii Keith' Bostey,..<.RiCliBfd. *. 
.Burris,. Joseph. ..Chfriri. : Leonard 
Clqrk;.' Jdrdine ■Crache'.iMick Gowar, 
Michael Hambureer. John Heath- 
Stubbs, Aflnan Henri,' Phqebc Hes- . . 
ketli, Jeremy Hooker, France Hpro- 
vitz, Michad Hdroviiz. Edware . 
Mycue, Kathleeti Ralrih, Jereiriy 
Rred, Stephen Romer. Geoffrey . 

. Th.urley and David Wri^it. It also 
contains . prose . ,tribufes 'from . 
Anthony. Rudolf,' Pairiela '.Chandler, . ' - • 
. Lawre'nce Pixel, Derek:Stahford, end > 

\a |foeiri;^after Friedrich HOlderiln'" 
translated by, David Qiiscoyne/: : ' 

^ • ' — ^.i .. -V ■ -■■ ■■• ' 
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Campaignin g against the Company 

% Kennelh Ballhatchet 

PAUL LANCiFORI) (G™„| M|i„n; Ihc N-lTOtrex^nlioni^ s'Si'pl“s‘'wB rsi^n"oVpro™riirC /"ung P^^rameT 

Tta wrlllnp, .„d Spmrhes „f 'hey shuul.l M.ppur. fcT M»“ “ X °f .'he 

Edinutut Ourhe risnis iind Ici tlie peopje flour 

Vnlumc V In/lfn- Mu.u... ' !!«" UHUCr lllcjr own rilioK Mnu 


BengnI 1774-1785 
Edited by P. J. Murihall 

667pp. Clarendon Press: 
Univcniiiy Press. £55. 

0 19 822417 6 


... ^1 e, ucicaicu, iinu inc vcHiliB rilt came to 

fi^I? i5»hT« “ prospenty.^i power. Knowing that some of the 

Edmund Burke ' rinms and let the people O^ur- Ewf !i! Arcot’s creditors had 

Volume V. India; Madras and i“ r ^ attack upon Warren ^ ."cw ministry in the 

Bengal 1774-1785 '!»« was written by Burke corrupt ^ and ruthless eiSJerno ? was driven 

Edired b, P. J. MP„baii =.,‘ Sj?. “ g™S-: Bui i,u<l'’L‘ci„ Z‘'Z: 


bur the genorui reflections on British pain hat was to^culmime^ in^X' If® of Commons wits lost; its 
Oxford policy w-ere prohjibiy his. fn'^eVhmenY cul^Tiinate in the dignity, its energy, its utility, was no 

o a ' ' more — Did thev imaoino kd/iniinA 

boon he had convinced himself 


ipeachment. mS;; Kjh 

more - Did they imagine, because 

r " Ihni lb; AII Ihls work was done at a time everything went as they wished at 

tisil officials drviwi* mfluen- when he was noticeably under strain P™®enl, the world was blind, or 
This volume takes iis ntace in ihc niea.sures ti ihl: Nawab^s adwotaM 'o*' eon'^rol of himself be blind to the e^ls 

monumental edition of Burke's writ- was that they were financiSnJ^.^^^^^^^^ !•" ‘f® were fears He 

inas and speeches, under the general ested in his suSs for his reason. Horace Walpole com- 

ecfilorship of Pau Langford, as the Company’s reSkins th^^ Intellect SXaL^SVh® ?" 

firj of four volumes devoted to him money, and he had ^ 2"^ sensations had mutuolly over- « nnhES ^ ®* 

India. In spite of its title, it begins support by Snowle“fc^^ heated each other". The mort he hv 

* ootc.s for u speech in debts. Thewiciiviiies ofTaSi BmS misdeeds in iXmmlK was proroked by 

f “"for- seemed narlicularfy dubious He had 'b® mo« estravagant his Ian- S «nnf rh 

lunate t-OKl PiHot to his post as joined (lie Commmy's irvice^^ Suage became. But there are some K' ®"e* of the native 

pvernor of Madras. P. J. Marshall young man without mapficent specimens of rhetoric. were never out of his ears", 

finrt?r** •'* " decade he was lendina laraJ I- his description of f^ntated by laughter 

“[ volume for the timounls to the Nawab At one nom^ officials bound for*^ India: f?!?. ‘**f . ^>enches, hp 

nreane reason ihiil a new Parriument he claimed tlini lie hatf with all the avarice of 2^ innocent indi- 

had been elected in that year and £800.01)0, and by the time of h?I **• *he impetuosity of o'®**® *he victims of 

relireinenl he Kd acc mSla?eVa they roll in one a7ter anoWr; ®pd what 

Indian matters underwent n radical personal fortune of iSm ®f*®f wave; and there is "f complain being made the butt - 

®'" "8®. lie wns recalled to LoS 'h® ®V®s of the ni- «®i®smen?" 

II seems however to hnvc been the oxpinin the pari he had plaved in r ®” 5P2*®®®' hopeless pros- , The volume ends fittingly with the 

Pigot affair that first shook Burke’s P'gofs deposition and confinement ^'Sh.^s of birds of prey famous speech on the Nawab of 

winfidence in the benericcni charac- he prudently resigned from the Com- fS» . with appetites con- * «bts, which he made in 

ter of the East India Company’s octi- panys service. But he was known to ^ renewing for a food that is 1785. The government had ruled that 

wlies in India and predisposed him !l,®v® many supporters anione the ®®"hnually wasting. the debts were valid and should be 

h. hi™,, HeT.3i:r.a£;'',;"S '-rH 


merely ip reward some of ln«* 
ters, and thirdly that the 
the Carnatic w£^re in no 
be squeezed for such 
Marshall has taken d?e 
cent research and consicle«‘ f 
Nawab hnd in fact bonSedh'^ 
sums, although -the 1018^3 

swollen by Ixorbiiant ili^ 
niso by fra'udX'r ciSS 

&r!.,hrir‘S> 


- Mia«JWA wwilk II inUIV 

climige. 

It seems however to hnvc been tli 
Pigot afTair that first shook Burke 


rigui aiiHir mat iirst shook Burke’s feOts deposition and confinement iTa i 

winfidence in the benenccni charac- be prudently resigned from the Com- fS» ,P®”“8e. . with appetite 

'r7pS:!?,sjsi.t r.±rw3;:!.^ " 


' " »cwiiu me casi-inuia House 
tcim of office as governor with bought £1 000 of Pjicr 


__ Ii J.” •..pwA.AA iiiai. umi nicy were 

mostly fictitious, secondly (hat the 
government had recognized them 


In 1780 he 
India stock: 
that entitled 


of__^po,^v upon 

for^ * were engaged mg bis carnajc°^?*‘be’ iKcd **wl°rn 

reasons. Political P'S®* was kidnapped, to subiecS 

osSlifteri'^IS '^®* R?"®®"*® ®™®"^ whcn collectinl 

'v**b the RocEinsham }be revenues of Taniore that h!S 


The Time of Troubles 


extraordinary metaphors to ^ 
was (friven by his indignSJ 
The Nawab’s creditors were*5 
inexpuennble tape-worms whicli ik. 
vour t^c nutriment. and eJiTpfe 

bowels of India". As for the ml 
some of them had provided K 
government in the general cleSoS 
'''®® J*’® golden cup of ahm- 
inations; this the choice of ib« foi- 
nications of rapine, usiirv ira] 
oppression, which was held ooi b 
the gorwous eastern harlot; whkh» 
"'®"y of the people, so many of th 
nobles of this land, had drained » 
-the very dregs." 

But behind oil the rhetoric one on 
see a certain consistency in ik 
opposition to injustice as he ixfi 
ceived it. whether in the Ameifii 
rolonies, in India or in revolutkmm 
France. Curzon even thoughi thx 
the Reflections on the French rcvoIb' 
tion was too dangerous a book to be 
recommended reading for the itc. 
dents of Calcutta Univei^lty. 


By Hugh Tinker 


K. NATWAR-SINGH: 

Maharaja Sur^) Mai 1707-1763 j — *' **“'* »*““»« wwii, mrown 

136pp. Allen and Unwin £8 SO hi mocked, blinded; but 

0 04 9230W 7 was not formally dis- 

- solved, for it orovided n mnvAnUnf 

" ■ ■ device whereby contenders for sup- 

sav'*'S" s 


Still sat on his throne at Delhi It was 
no longer the fabulous Peacock 
^ **i®J*®/* Persian invad- 

er, Nadir Shah, m his terrible sack of 
the capital. Thereafter, emperors 
w®re set up and pulled down, tnrown 

inOA Hll PtAAAMM I I ft . A 


r. TTU0 j - vnicij wiiccune 

WW^li“Thi. «« ’ “I® we revenues of Tanjore that had u«'al an 

tiinIc¥iV 1^ I Sroup 10 which Burke been assigned lo him as repayment s*o™ «f * 
himMlf belonged, and Admiral Hugh °f ‘he Nawab’s debts. 

Pipt, the governor's brother, was In In suite nf ' n... 


f'Sot. the governor's brother, was In 
me. Commons, uraing them on. 

»?ha”p "'r® £2*^"®! loyalties. Wil- 
liam Burke, Edmund s close but im- 
pecunious ally, found employment as 
a ^messenger from the Court of 




ssssii 

embodying tradition nnH nPiMn ihA ta.m . .J 11 . nj^^), 


led. But their leaders 
emulate the Mughal 
vast, static armies and 
for devious statecraft. 
I principal actors there 
Kba, sharpening their 
e central Punjab, and 


Ed^un had aIrS ' h«n; beyond Judid al adm&I which Suraj Mal creatca. Suofi fami: wS the *b®re 

SoX -iSkr 


• included the important urban c<iUw 

• of Meerut, Aligarh and Alro. 
Revenue returns were- subMaoliil 
and the treasury was Gll^. Uodcr 
Suraj Mai, the jats, peasant cuiliw 
lors as they were, grew strong md 
confident. Northern Hindu culture, 
long muted or suppressed, re- 
emerged in an architectural a^dJite^ 
ary renascence. Bui It all depended 
on the character and judgment of 
one man. His judgment was pul lo 
Ihc test when Maratha and Afghia 

E repared for a duel for control of 
'eHii and north India. Suraj Mil 
consistently opposed the extenul 
enemy; he. joined ranks with ibe 
lending Mnrothn, Sadnslv Rao Bhao, 
but the advice he gave - {o expkdl 
the Marathas' unique weapon •«< 
mobility - was rejected. He with- 
drew from (he struggle, In IMI 
Maratha and Afolian met on (ho 
field of I^nipal (Indii's 
Armageddon) and the Manibd 
were slaughtered. Sural M&1 ^ 
opted out of the declsl\% encoontcf 
and he survived; but he was to faP to 
a relatively minor actor in the drami. 
NaJib-nu-Daula was a kingmaker 
of Afghan -origin; his fie^mm^od 
with that of Suraj Maf. Najlb picked 
up some usefol pieces after Fanipali 

l«t«ftlftaJ 2 ^^ 9 a _4 9 K ft W 




steer. . . . 

every other con- 


Id ; 


ibliBhedi in 1779-.^ Ah Burke faS?d He toHsiusJthat hiS Preftered to side with a Klim 

anic? 

Lk2l yuL^S?”:.' : ancestors first, madfe thelK I?5®.8«- Others deserted him. and hil 


“ iGiniivcnr minor actor in inc uibju*: 
NaJib-nu-Daula was a kingmaker 
of Afghan -origin; his fie^mi^ed 
with that of Suraj Maf. Najlb picked 
up some usefol pieces after Fanipali 
including the capital and the person 
of. the emperor. Suraj Mai seemed Ki 
threaten him and on December s,' 
1763, Najlb-ud:Daula threw down i 
challenae by armed might, Sura) 
responded, and must have seettw 
. the likely victor, but fighting Id 
forefrpnt of the battle he was .oil 
down and his . forcp withdraw. . , 
Suraj Mai faH when he was oijv 
flf^-six;' jiist six years, hetofe the 
. battle of Pla^ey. Vet, if he had 
longer it seems Unlikely that W 
would have achlev^ 8ignlficfl''tly 


tim fl^'p 


:'abciH^..-'tfoiir. 

concluded 


? "*'»*v wiicii inc reiaieq tales cnoice tie d d not 

!ii2f yuLu®?”*.' ft?- ttneeftors first.'madi thelK *21!?%®' deserted him, and his 
Si? S?“w!I J^i ^*lbing ^ ;^'® always lii the 

.the : life, els 
?pl|‘‘ • 

he ■ 


Miyru. ne miant na^v gaineu >v>" 
toiy, but with hia expanded 
had come no change ki his: style « 
leadership, which the chahgirig luW 
clearly demand^. The: Britfsh we^; 
.p,ressine. up-country' from their .pwt 
cities. Bringing a new. era. in ml!i^ 
strategy, and political control. Su^ 
Mai seems neiMr' tn haw ulven COtt-. 


bail 


in ..oon- 


Mucraiion ip mouenuzing fii» ivi-- r 

or: his - ihetho.ds' lo meet, thi? 
.'Challenge, (hough Maratha ^nd S w 
. rulers- were. soon tO; j^ei'ceive ui*., 
n0macttui«v« '4m and- aclapt (hqwe^^ 

Q'the.demap^ .®5 

" ‘ Mai remiJ®” : 
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The thesis of this powerful history is 
that (ho creative imagination was the 
invention of the eighteenth century 
and Ihc nntral idea in the develop- 
ment of Romanticism. The invention 
was made chiefly in England, Scot- 
land and Germany. Philosophers 
from the great to the homespun, 
poets and rhymers, theologians, 
psychologists and critics contributed 
to (he debate, everywhere from the 
grand academics to the local book 
clubs. "There was a continual sense 
of affirmation," James Engel! writes, 
"of preserving and not denying what 
hud been stated before, and then 
enlarging on it." They pressed epis- 
temology, the study of myth and 
religion, cultural history, literature 
qiuT psychology into dimensions 
where these disciplines could recom- 
bine in vastly altered forms. They 
revised notions of individuality, na- 
ture, orisinallty, love, sympathy and 
genius. By the 1780s the imagination 
was as popular as revolution. The 
imagination, which Pascal had called 
the mistress of error and the enemy 
' of reason, had become for Reynolds 
"the residence of truth", for Fichte 
the ground unlMng the Ich and the 
Nicht-lch, and for Blake "Ood him- 
self. 

Professor Engell's magisterial 
stu^ covers the period from 1650 to 
1820. Some hundred thinkers enter 
the discussion, major treatment ex- 
tending to Hobbes, Leibniz, Hume, 
Gerard, Telens, Kant, Schiller, 
Schelling, Hazlitt and Coleridge, The 
argument is drawn along psycholo- 
^cal, literary and philosophical lines, 
but Engell knows when to lift and 
cross the braid. This is a book of 
deep learning and bold generaliza- 
tion. which builds on - the studies of 
Lovejoy, M. H. Abrams and W. J. 
Bate, ft is, moreover, the first de- 
tailed iriep of an enormous territory 
with all tne main ranges, rivers, and 
tributaiy streams filled in. Engell's 
conclusions present an alternative 
perspective on the intellectual history 
of the period. In his view, Romantic- 
ism is the result of the Enlighten- 
ment rather than a reaction to It. 
Reaction it was, of course, but only 
to certain tendencies in it (crude 
materialism, mechanistic psychology, 
outworn neoclassic forms) and to an 
"intellectual atmosphere in which 
large nurhbers of second and' third- 
rate minds held power". Romantic- 
ism should be seen as .the finest 
achievement of the Enlightenment,' 
Its adjustment and corrective, not 
repudiation, llte means to that 
achievement was the imagination. 

The development of the Idea of 
Imagination occurred during the 
period when man in the West was 
taking the sharp turn -into the mod- 
ern- world, Tbe turn was began in 
the Renaissi^nce but. accelerated dur- 
ing the sequence of - revolutions - 
scientific, financial, political - in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies. Historically. t(ie turn was. 
marked by the last of the wain of 
reiigiefq a|id the treaties of Utrecht 
ahaR'astatt. Intellectually, It Was sig- 
nalled by the erosion and collapse of 
the ^at.classiMl wdrld:systems with 
thdr . metaphysical absolutes. Man 
had , known : hl$ . bednning and end 
with Certainty, 'then ne knew neither. 
But he. hadr the empirical, method) 
religious .toleration, and the'ldea of 
.Imuinatlon.:' 

' ?mth this last, philosophers; critics 
I, and .poets, held out hope: of reesiab- 
. hshing a harmony of beihg. between 
' the soul and the cosmos. It milght bfc. 
on the, basis of a hew Absolute, or of 


rccugnizcil its power iiiid so called 
prudently for a ‘'science that doth 
properly or filly permin' lo it. 
Hobbes addressed himself to this 
task and is exemplary in the way he 
manipulated ii. He did not s'citle 
mutters prcmaiurcly only to find 
some crucial function of iinaginaiiun 
sliding away, but extended ihc scope 
of his schemata. Most imporianirv, 
Hobbes drove a wedge into the 
problem that would characterize its 
discussion throughout the Enlighten- 
ment, in such thinkers as Wolff, 
Duff, Sulzer, Plainer, Maass, Telens, 
Kant, Stewart and Coleridge. 'Riat 
is, there were not one but two imaa- 
inations, a lower power that calls 
up images, similar to the memory: 
and a higher power that builds trains 
of images, mixes them with desires 
and feelings, deals in causes and con- 
sequences, and refashions out of its 
own burgeoning materials. These 
powers extend from something like 
crude sensation to the driving force 
behind civilization itself: 

All that is beautiful or defensible 
in building, or marvellous in en- 
gines and instruments of motion, 
whatsoever commodity men re- 
ceive from the observations of the 
heavens, from the description of 
the earth, from the account of 
time . . . and whatsoever disting- 
uisheth the civility of Europe from 
the barbarity of tne American sav- 
ages, is the workmanship of fancy. 
Hobbes’s very "inciusiveness at the 
beginning" had significant advan- 
tages. He kept the problem open. 
The imagination was both passive 
and active; it was a key faculty that 
connected various parts of the mind; 
it was affected by involuntary desire 
and the will; it led to achievement in 
science as well as the arts, finally, 
there was his example. How could 
this hard-headed realist simply give 
so much away to imagination? He 
challenged later thinkers to respond. 

In the early growth of the idea of 
imagination tne claims of empiricism 
Were entered forcefully by Locke 
and his followers. Shaftesbury and 
Leibniz represented the claims of 
spirit. Shaftesbury enriched the Brit- 
ish tradition by a Platonic strain. His 
"inner sense" or "moral sense”, a 
forerunner of Imagination, unites the 
parts of the mind and links the 
whole man to nature in a way that 
could, only be grasped intuitively and 
aesthetically. At Us highest, this 
sense perceives the unity of the 
good, tne true and the beautiful. As 
Shaftesbury wrote, "the truth of the 
universe speaks, as it were; through 
the medium of beauty", a remark 
echoed across the century from 
Thomson’s The Seasons, to Rous- 
seau's Savoyard vicar,- to Herder and' 
Sdi.elling. : 

Leibniz did not use the word Ima^ 
ination, but' his “puissance actlv^ 
or. "vis nctiva" functions as the pro- 
ductive power of. mind capable of 
directing Us energies and revealing, 
the “pre-established Hormony" oi 
the universe. This power is present- 
at birth and Leibniz, without reject- 


ing empiricism, rejects the Lockean 
taoula rasa: “Nothing Is in the -mind 


that was not In the senses, except the 
mind itself." Through this mental 
poytfr one . distinguishes perception, 
ani^' . , , apperception . or .. . sqjf- 


corisclbusn.es: one 'forges an Identi- 

1th 


& . prbyisjonal, evolving . proees . to- 
itni 


Wards'oqe. liiq'Griai syntnesis might 
be aesthetic, poliiical, .religions, or a 
:COritbjnation of them.! Tne fote of 
;tbifr idea ^ belongs to' ^ P°st- 
. iRontand^ism, beydrid'.' the scope of 
'".iHo present Ifoolc; !whinh Mricpmi itk 
- 'origin'aH'd flb^nrift.; 

. Engell's: study begins uHth'BanbhV 
V. who, like l5e^srtes and Pasrigl.^ ftili* 
-. .tfust^' tmagjnatlot} tiiit like -.Uieni 


.|y; and one participates actively wltl 
nature - what Keats Came to' call “a 
greeting of the spirit'* and what be- 
cBine a theme in Goethe’s uichtimg. 
imd Walirheli. “I see. all things 
regplated and embellished! beyond 
everything .that was 'cbncdlved .up. to 
now*’, wrote'^Leibniz:. 
the. organic material evvrj^here, 
nothing ^empty,j ..sterile, or neg-:, 
focted; nothing tpb'unifgirm', everyr! 

' ihlog vAHed ,bur with brder and. 
what-pasMs the Inta^nailon^ all- 
the universe in abriogment,' but' 

- frbiri a different frame pf'remrence:' 
in each of Its' parts; and Aven In', 

- each of Us unities of substance.; 
Everything Leibniz looked ifpori was; 
blessed; and so it was, through the , 
Imagination/ for' the ^Romantic poets 
.and philosophers.. More than, ariy-' 
ond,. Lelbriitt.'drew ifo'the grbuncl- 
.^lah lOf High: Romanticl|t|n. -' --i:' ! 
. - After these majOi‘ Starenierils<'ihei< 
:.emp{ridal and the trahspeiidentaU ibe;: 
. de’^Ioprrieril; ,of ImaglnaUbn^ seulM.i 


duwn for some fifty yearh of steady 
growth. Addison's' 1712 SpcfMinr 
papcis on "the pleasures of the imag* 
■nation", for example, did more 
th.nn advertise philosopliieal trends, 
they applied those idc.'is tn criticism. 
The imagination not only recreates 
out nf materials from '*iradiui>n, his- 
tory, and ohservaiion" but creates 
things never seen before on land or 
sea - Caliban. Spenser's fairy world. 
Originality becomes an imporiaiit 
value: the mind enjoys being filled 
"with an agreeable surprise'^ (later 
writers would add, disagreeable sur- 
prises loo), while the sublime is con- 
sidered essential lo tragic drama be- 
cause it "elevates und astonishes the 
fancy”. Beauty is experienced nni 
only through just proportion and 
harmony hut by quite opposite qual- 
ities. Addison also made imagination 
as vital to critical appreciation as to 
invention. Without it one could not 
compare a work of art to one’s ex- 
perience, and so (he classical value 
of mimesis was attached to the prin- 
ciple of imagination. Mark Akenside 
assimilated all these ideas and 
brought out his immensely popular 
The Pleasures of /rrtoguiff/fo/i in 
1744. Man is a second maker after 
God, as he had been for the Re- 
naissance. But the language describ- 
ing the creative process had changed: 
the artist “marks the rising phan- 
toms; now compares / Their difiereni 
forms; now blends them, now di- 
vides, / Enlarges and extenuates by 
turns; / Opposes, ranges ..." as the 
large design emerges. On the Conti- 
nent lour years later, Klopstock too 
extolled the divine plan in Der 
Messlas. 

It was ingenious of Engell to place 
Hume and Johnson in the same 
chapter where they cast strong light 
on one another. More than any 
other thinkers in the century they 
were as alert to the tyranny as to the 
indispensabilily of imagination. To 
be precise, Middleton Murry said, 
one must be metaphorical. Hume’s 
view of the mind, in: Bimll'k apt 
extended metaphor, had inter- 
nal barriers or bridges": “A tide of 
passions, sometimes 'calm' and 
sometimes 'violent,' pounds the 
shore of reason. This tide both 
erodes and builds; it sculpts the en- 
tire coastline. Sense impressions, like 
constant wind^ set up more motion 
in the area. Ine breakwater of tlie 
understanding partly calms and 
orders, but not completely. Real 
activity of the mind occurs at exactly 
that spot where the waves break and 
all elements converge, a slbrry. . . ." 
The treacherous current through this 
slurry is the imagination. Reposeful, 
this state of mind lies between ordin- 
aiy consciousness and daydreaming) 
where we often ftnd ourselves. When 
roused, it usurps reasoning powers 
and provokes iinconlfollBoly. His 
studies, Hume wrote In 1751, were a 
"perpetual.struggle of a restless Imag- 
ination ^Inst Inclination, perhaps 
against Reason". The tense inner- 
drama between the detaclied thinker 
and the private Identity recalls John- 
son's. 

One of Hume's specific problems, 
os W. C. Gore explained long ago, 
was to find some taculty capeole of 
“possessing the quality or continiii- 
. ty".<'As itliappehed; the Imadnatlon 
was all that wns left after his destruc- 
tive analysis, • the only faculty that 
coiild sustain . “the great .objective 
categories of causation and. substance 
. ... It broke down under the strain." 
But Hume’s conclusions were not 
wholly negative. Tlie power of 
imagination engendered sympathy for 
others, whose condition vie mhauned 
o\>t of our owniihoifght.end'feeliriB 
• and: -the. stroiig^r ' 'the.^ feelings ' the 
,'gfeatbr the - pleasure' " (a - view , like 
jJdhnson’s. again). Adam Smith took 
up the . notlbri-i .'OL r.ayitiphthetlc 
iinaglnatidn And lextArided It. ^OQii it 
bedarrie a touchstone |ri;literrii9 crib 
Icisni; Beattie, ' AHfori, Novalts; 
Shelley arid ^a,ts efriplbyed ft/Haz-: 
liti made sympathetic -imamatlori 
the fulcrum of..rus ;rilorAl system' and 
'found a vivid instance -of it InvA/tremy 
dnd'Gleopain. Wheln Qeppatra sa^, 
:“He's-speakirig ftovli;.or murmurO^^ 
‘Where’s "riiy.sefo^ iljUi®??" 
.Shakespeare was]f]haginihgOdQ 
: who ip her selfrregai^ing Taishlon 'whs 


The Scottish riuilrihulion to Ihc 
idea of imagination, especially from 
the 174IK U> (he I77(ls, proved cruc- 
ial. Writers in the Cominuii .Sense 
School combined a Shafteshuryan in- 
luhionisni. Liickean assncialiunism. 
and a lively interest in (he arts. 
Locke's phrase “association of ideas'' 
did not appear until 1700 but 
Ilnhbes had already used “succesv 
ion", "coherence'', "sequence”, und 
‘‘series", each mird a clue to 
development. Berkeley made "sugges- 
tiitn" a fundtinieniul element in assiv 
elation, and Hartley elaborated n 
complete physico-psyclioloaical sys- 
tem on the Basis of laws cjf assnciu- 
(ion such us resemblance and con- 
^uity. (By reseinhlaiicc my train 
77ie mmg Scotsman reminds me of 
77i^ Ffying Dutchman. ^ contiguity 
1 think of heading for Bayreuth in- 
stead of Edinburgh.) TIte Scoiiish 
writers put associationisni to work in 
a variety of ways. They wanted to 
know exactly liuw and under wiiut 
conditions Locke's complex ideus be- 
came associated with one nimtlier'? 
How did some complexes come to 
stand for others? Mow did they ren- 
der the world familiar'.’ What were 
the results of the fusion of sense 
impressions, feelings and moral 
ideas? One offshoot of their work 
was a new vocabulary for criticism: 
instinct, suggestion, coalescence, as- 
sent, real and Ideal presence, sym- 
pathy, plastic power, the organic. 

Associationism itself was not 
accented uncritically. In Hazlitt's 
flexible treatment, maximal pleasure 
came as much from the rupture as 
from the bonding of associatioris. In 
King Lear tiie tragic and comic im- 
pulses oscillate, Lear's pathos 
attaching him sympathetically to the 
reader, Htc Fool's jibes breaking just 
those associations and distancing 
him; the alternating spasms of frenzy 
and laughter expose (he deep (rutfi 
of Lear's character. Coleridge 
pointed out that by association a 


rose may he more '’ugrecuhle'' in Ihc 
hand of the u-oniun one loved, but it 
was not more "bcatifur. Assu- 
ciatinnism carried the discussion of 
imagination lo n very high level but 
it left many questions in the air. 
Tlicn (he qucsiinns themselves began 
to change. 


"Oerrird, nn Englishman [!], has 
written about (he nature of genius 


and his views on it .ire the best.” So 
Kant wrote about another Scoi, Alex- 
ander GtirnrU, whose £vmv on 
Collins appeared in 1774, was im- 
mediately translated into German 
and enjoyed a wide vogue. Tetens 
acknowledged its importance and it 
figures in rlissmunn's Geschichie der 
I.ehre vd;i dvr Association der Ideen 
(1777) und Maas&'s Versuch ilber die 
Eitihiidungskraft (1792).' All testify 
to the intense interest in British 
philosophy in Germuny, an interest 
largely unrocfprocnied until Coleridge 
two genernlions later. 

Whitt did Gerard have to add lo 
imagination? His major idea is that 
genius creates by a self-generated 
onrushing momentum;' it conceives 
(he whole design almost at once, 
absorbs (liouglii. image and feeling 
in the process, and transforms them, 
filling out its form lo the last detail. 

It Is essentially an organic conception 
where Judgment ilticir becomes a 
methodizing power within imaaina- 
lion. a theme in Coleridge's Essay 
on Method (1817). Thus, when a 
genius revises his work, Gerard be- 
lieves it is not a question of subject- 
ing a finished piece to the scrutiny of 
reason. Rather the artist exercises 
"the posterior essays of imagination, 
affected by new associations in re- 
peated views of the sulriect”. A 
reader takes up the work of art from 
the point of view of tin artist's final 
run-through, a phenomenological 
approach that turns up in the critic- 
ism of 1. A. Richards, Georges 
Poulet and Stanley Fish. Gerard 
links imagination to achievement in 
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ihc fields of science. I'hc relation of 
reason and moral value to imngina- 
tion. however, is nut completely clar* 
ificd. Perhaps it was easier for 
Gerard to aive intuitive reason to 
imagination Ijccausc he was already 
ati iimiitionisi. For others it would 
not he so easy. 

From the outset in Wolff and 
Oaumgarien. the German approach 
to imaginatiafi was more systematic 
than the British, and this tendency 
was reinforced as it became a central 
issue in the critical philosophy. The 
uibnizian tradition also played a 
laige role in German criticism. Tlie 
imagination “works through poetry 
to present a sensuous imitation of 
the transcendental and spiritual 
trorids m gencrar. summarizes ' 
£ngell. “This produces a 'higher* aes- ' 
iheiic that goe.s beyond visible nature 
and comes face lo face with the 
forces and essences of nature.'' 
Imafiination unlocks the treasures ol , 
the Tndic, Egyptian, Greek and Nor- i 
QIC mythologies, interprets folk cul- • 

tllfPC. .nnri rtrocav i 


lures, and grasps the spirit behind 
Inc sytnbo -laden language of the 
Oibjc. And It could create a new 
mvihology. In 1793. Karl Philipp 
Moritz wrote that imagination seeks 
to render higher c.sscnces '*«s indi- 
vidualized as possIWe"; it transfers 
spiniunl powers to “beings now rep- 
resented as ncltial and to these are 
atlrjbulud the birth, names, genea- 
logy, and form of men*’. 

Engell finds pivotal the wriiings of 
Johann Nicolaus Tetens, who ex- 
ertecl a potent influence on Knnt and 
Qileridae. For Tetens the imagina- 
tion had three distinct levels: direct 
perception; representation of images, 
ikc the memory, but with ihc capac- 
Uy to alter them; and Dichtkmft, 
Which, a^rdine to Tetens, “dis- 
solves and blen<K images, separates 
and draws them rogether, and cre'- 
ates new foms and appearances". 
Even the stitches that imagination 
smms lo drop on its way enjov a 
place in the finished whole. Tetens 
was concerned with the question of 
the will, which he solved by a kind 
■ Of. paradox. A genius wills the 
formation of his work yet he feels 
himself in the grip of some immense 

con rolling p^r. part of the Will of 

anolher, as Coleridge wouid write. 

Jlw did this super-totality otherwise l 

n«?^? existence? The artist can- 
not fully understand the process be- 
cause consaous powers are only n 1 
part of It. But it feels like an iries- 
istible passion nnd nothing is strong- 
er than the will. Thus, deliberate 
planning unijes with the deepest un- 8 
of one’s being. What 

unconscious " 

too, and God? Was Ihere a vantage- ^ 


higher stale. For DIake and Schcliing 
It was the vade-mecum of religious 
salvation. In the Letters on the 
Advancement of Hitnitiniiy Herder 
identified the ''tlumanilSisideai'' in- 
nate in mankind: poets and artists 
nuunshed its realization. 'The imag- 
ination was no longer just a faculty or 
power, fi was a way of life. 

But this is only half the story. 
Chapters on Blaxe, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Goethe and Keats tell how 
the creative imagination figures in 
their efforts to fulfil the very ideals it 
set for them. The book concludes 
with Coleridge's attempt to synthe- 
size his Dynamical Philosophy with 
the Trinity; more on this suoieci will 
criicrge when Engcll publishes his 
edition of the Biographia Ltteraria 
(with W. J. Bale) later this year. 

The relation of eighteenth-century 
criticism on imagination to the 
Romantic achievement prompts 
severnl reflections. .First, the critics 
^eneJ the way for Romanticism. ! 
riicy iiccompllshed this end bv 1 
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SS9-—9SS9— assess-- empirical or sociological bent, willing and UiJ 


an “ahistc 
experience 
have mosti 


MARV EVANS! 

Luclen Goldmann yA..cpiioii, 

An introduction Raymond Williams, has looked to 

0% a^inJtX^riaouJs anc?3tant ™il“ 

u 71U8 U067 3 humanism of Marxist thinking in the 

past decade. 

This book opens with a modest dis- With the waning of Althusser’s in- 
claimer; a bnef introduction . . . fluence it may be that Goldmann - 
not an intellectual biography’’, and like his mentor Lukdes - is due for 
SnSf ®““sed of ex- reassessment. Whatever its theoretic- 
J”. ® shortcomings, The Hidden God- 

span It can do little more than was a crrilrina anri ■. 


. . .. . 1 . limy uc inai uoiamann - 

not an intellectual biography’’, and like his mentor Lukdes - is due for 
SnSf ®““sed of ex- reassessment. Whatever its theoretic- 
J”. ® shortcomings, The Hidden God 

span It can do little more than was a striking and persuasive work 
summarize Lucien Goldmann’s ideas, which did much to justify the exten- 
Skeich in the outline of an inteller. cinn of 
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sketch in the outline of an intellec 
tual background (notably the influ 

t\t f j « . ■ 
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Sion of structuralist methods to com- 
plex regions of historical and cultural 
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arguing themselves forward, out of 
corners, dead-ends and eddies across 
a century. The very object of their 
endeavour was their inspiration, and 
their curiosity was matched by inicl- 
leeiual courage. How they did this, 
vmai fostered and hindered them, so 
admirably chronicled here, amounts 
Ip a moral lesson for criticism at any 
lime; by their fruits shall ye know 
them. 

Semnd, one notes the manner in 
which they ininslated concepts of 
■maginniion into other dimensions, 
rsychologicnlly, the imagination re- 
conciles diwrse powers and faculties 
[Gerard. Tetens, Priestley). Re- i 
Mgiously, this reconciling power was 
"Miilerpunki’'^ (Herder, , 
Coleridge) symhoIiziM the creative i 
force of Christ who united God, man, 
and nature; or a visionary moment, i 
.®*td out of lime, where past i 


inrr. a 7 I '""I’ P‘« fC8>ons Of histoHcal and cultural 

fiJmt towards understanding. Goldmann no doiib 

Mme of the problems encountered in suffered from the kind of boiled- 
his work. Mary Evans s book is un- down critical treatment which 
likely to create any new stir of inter- heralded the arrival of "structural- 

S h“rni2i r'- late 1960s. m 

T • ®^i ^ ’intro- his work one fs struck not onlv bv 

S? nSsr H H *• ® the breadth of historical research bm 

live flair and enthusiasm needed to ^ the scrupulous deolovment of 
wm ranycris. On the other hand it tifeory in the swvia^o? de^ 

‘"11® dogged interpretation. Certainly there is a 
exposition to spark off any fresh" or danger of excessive schematizaHnn in 
Ironically, the series of homologies which Gold- 

dfm mSmnriS * n IS '^”''® "?®"" between Jansenist ?eli- 
dim memones of Goldmanns gion, social displacement fthe 

achievement among those who re- noblesse de robe) and the writings of 
sponded to his wort before his pre- Racine and Pascal. But it k a dw«r 
mature death in 1970 (along with the which Goldmann was fullv aware of 

St^ctunilist and which he ranaJedTavoi^^^^^^^^ 

fashion) cut short his growing reput- this book at least - by a sensitive 


This view oTdi;,,' 

S?^d“e"sl 

invites the charge (S)m 

S n ‘hT *'®® ‘J’® wor C 

of a different time and ol»« ^ 
transposed it as if "tragic’ttS 

o^nn c inherent condLioi 

of all such attempts to negoiuttiK. 
problem of knowledge, Kant bSw 
with Pascal and Radne. a proS 

ispirationT' 

Mary Evans finds relatively littb 
to criticize in Goldmann’s wni oi 
Kant, though she does bring odi it 
hniitations of his writing on Mabu 
and later French fiction. In g«Mnj 
her book is not so much conewid 
with interpretative problems in OdW 
[P®*fn s work as with tracing Its pdi. 


ation. 

It is a negative virtue of Evans’s 
app^ch that she largely ignores the 
®o‘house climate of literaiy theory 


regard for the checks an'd resisSnJel 
put up by his material. 

More telling is the criticUm that 
umdmanns method works as well as 
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were gathered up (Words- 
PhilosMlilcally, ft was a 
MittclkraR (filler) or ‘Tndlf- 
ferenzpunkf (Schelling) between 
poles of contrary forces. Aesthetical- 
y. It was the power by which one 
image or feeling is made to modify 

manv nthpre nnrl k,j n 


Goldmann’s method writs as 

which has tended to |>ass Goldmann it does in The Hidden God onlv bv 
oy as a pnmiiive structuralist virtue of a curious kinshin or pIpJ! 
hopelessly captive to his own con- live affinitv SL .W’ 


r- auuMUlttllSI 

hopelessly captive to his own con- 
Mptual metaphors. Deconstruction 
has given ntss tn n Hpaa ene,«an:.» 


IMIWIIHJ, or elec- 
tive affini^, between topic and treat- 
ment. The dens abscondltiis of 


r---. ...yiopiiuia. lyevonsiruciion ment. me dens abscandliut nt 

any methodology, like Goldmann’s, seen as an anafoeue - inriPArf 

Ihil? mAlFti® ®® some- unconscious projection - of the 

thing more than a shifimo nnri nm. etpiiAt,.wnisa« ^ 

visional flgure i 


many others, and by a sort of fusion 
force many Into one" (Coleridge), 
the Idea cuts across many fieidsT If 
Her^rs and Schelling’s positions 
now seem more remote, one can still 
reach a true understanding of them 

®ii®r the appropriate 
parallel corridor. ppimhuiuc 
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and took to treating their own early dental rignifibd” In Westera nwt^^ 

Sh“ ■"elhod; Sophy, the g“tu« of SI s?™ 

Which could on v fetter nr aiifiA .r* J?®'’*®* seems 


causes ot nis later quarrel with onn 
orthodox forms of Marxism. She b 
some useful things to say aboti 
Ooldmann’s increasing hoslfliit 
towards Soviet communism, u 
estrangement from Mardsi' 
revolutionary themes and his espouai 
of the view that change coula oslj 
rome about within the areas of fr«- 
dom opened up by an advao^ 
technological society. Her criticiim 
here are sharply focused and ai^ 
on firm historical and sodolo^ 
ground. All the more evident by 
contrast is her tendency simply lo 
repeat and paraphrase Ooldmann's 
own arguments, reserving her crit- 
ique for the generalized discussion d 
his later' political views. Evans sw 


1 vrwftinA Tj projecrion - of the >que for the generalized discussion d 

of thouSt^AdS^ on lost Origins his later' pofltical views. Evans sw 

indoiM au«t gS fess the prSble^ raW 

Sce" ofS? pS nirriSL^ a a® by Goldmann’s loose dislincdbn lx- 

... _.o. . ® Dfirrlda s critique of the “tran«ppn. tween n **rAnr«ecitia*' ersna fi 


.Finally, when Sulzer said that Im- 
agination, not memory, was the 
mother of the fine arts, he did not 


point from which to view and hitfge C 
Pn, «overnmo (he whole? hi 

orgnhized artistic fact, I® 
did seem to be rules. The c< 

sea«h;was on for n larger philosophy • 

■ operation of these = 

If there .were rules . for eenius, 
Kant said,' We would all be geniuses. 

vagina- 

tSa ®^I®*?cjed .Ovor ?oriy-five .'years. 

general trend of his thinking' was' • 
|o grant -more and rpore to it, com- 
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mean to cut off the past by a simple 
notion of originality. The major 
Romantics supported this- posItiOT. 
One. of the chief uses of imagination 
hiw always been to connect, to trans- 
late. In 'atfntkaKivA' ju 


— --.r- wwliuoul, lo irans- 

lote,, [q synthesize. One could not 
connect wliai otic had cast aride. 


wiin meinoas sopny, the gesture of denial iteAmc 
vjwh could only fetter or stifle the always and inescarablv fixated nl Sl 

Qol& get.a 

■odds. wiih™Sldmamv'’ working aimindiw whM°h’ "" 

stigmatized as insuBlciently"“aIecric" tbem^lW ^”"56 and applies 
® ’ ® ^“® ®®"®® ®f complw or Kantian phllo- 

modlalion:.„d ultim«,ly pointing to „‘a* K™"T. 


tween a “repressive" , stage d 
niqnopoly capitalism and an ‘'ac^i- 
able" market economy, the Isitet 
somehow promoting freedom sod 
emancipated consciousness. It N on- 
fortunate that her analysis of Ood- 
niann’s critical writing is nowliert 
conducted at the same level of clarity 
and vigour. 

The book has more than its slurt 
of misprints, solecisms and gramn^ 
tical lB|»es, along with such painful 
contortions as “the’ possibility of.llw 
poMible disappearance of a specifi- 
cally proletarlnn culture”. At least lb 
appearance is a vrelcome indicailba 
that Ooldmann’s work is back oo the 
agenda for serious discussion. 


: sidepf'the.caiegories and 

.. csndentAI ..hnd n^i/rrfori rules iof' : 
■ ' L-J?® ^P^*: the produrt^ tm-, • 

., | ..; :agrnatll;m sl.arta .-to hand "Into' the'. 

... piher.slde.6f phenomena and ex*. ■ 

V P®Xi«nce.,. Meanwhile, ; from, the 
..:pmpiricB|'. .sidei the reproductive ' 

• ■ ' the oppo- - 

'. - \ fite ;;direc!ion;i siruggliW tb cut 

4af’s?T“»» ■WiKlple : 


»T««av nicy oner instead 
IS. - a r.seqep. pf tentative emphases 
f^treme points are the^dical 

n&'J Stanley. Fish bn the 
one hand and.ian .ihA n/- 


eis;:iias:a:g- 


Captain Marsh In all direc tions 

which appear: 

Captain Marsh has gone to work y Lachlail Mack innon 

.m a^ locked room on the second floor. ture may actua 

' He |li nbt. pleued by steps approachliig ! Hbrn^I begging here - 

. WhaMs Criticism? ite In the hou 

, we are close enough. Listen he tv«M * -zoirm rA.4i. ri • the.canon is.a 

■ S* “®* **pheti: to us in, months ' - 'U :■ ‘I - the lUdical porary work in 

t^ugh sontetimes no the robiih; ' • ' tnfiuehce and 

requesting, ateek orilaihl^durry. . ' SnAf h?i*?i?i"lL' does not appei 

■ ' w« ' ' , ' ■ • ' ' ^ ^ • , ?ririiki^S English who w 
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: Ve nkp itiaka. crude fe Mij tiM. 'ijiuch' ' . ***°^ *'^ .Sparfo/ Fofm h 

;.^o^etUktt we Wit ouhiiat , ; GritirasmlS place Is ' unproblematic 

-I,.;; canonV.EIIot’s.Ms^nnw' iii Inirpcluctton ai)ti[ 


which appears not . to need &,.s 
laissez-fgire circuit which maskt ll^ 
fight for tenure. Tlie idee tha| lil^; 




S - — 7 ‘-*i a# a. revival ot the 
oumaUm. 3ooth, in.his de-' 
iLJ .^.'Jttcism open to more 
:“;S‘J'‘'?wy' I|t®raty responsibilities. 

^hfeh into 

wtitch hopes further to drive us 

“.Wholly _satisfacr(6ry ,oi»! 
raises the; question 
raS ^ of. the 

place. Is unproblematic 

’&u'te '* ^'flgiBed ca’ottn to be 
. expounded. . Howbvel, the fast 

is UPw’ ifi;. Smblete - 
' n 5?h!?« j^eplacfcd by:h 

As Wary PAtf 
t^nuudS us, tnrtlicfsm .biu: withdrawn' 

' 5^^ become- whar 

Ghihann d^^ribes 'ps ^ self- 

.pustaiiUng indpstiV., within i i^eiy 
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the.canon is, accompanied by fo^ 
of. which some <»mributors coflffS: 
themselves already - tired, 

..which dissolve.ithe .ideas both d I” 
author and qf.his authpriiy. 

A canon is a way''6f .dfififtiii8’|*? 
present; We are tnat''=i«i'’‘w^I«'/^ , • 
leads. In literature; this .means (W* 
the canon is iresponsi^ to conwn'’ 
porary work in an interplay bew^.'- 
influence and’ redlfectioUi .TwlJ..; 
does not 'appear to be 
English who «imm^ds the aUth<^^ ; 
which embodies and/or , ih^®**** *■- 
canohVand in that absen» crit» ®7 
left with 'a past whit* rnak«^^-.. 
creasingly less sense to thetnj *^'.. 

.^debate in this voJOme is j- 

Md infonnativerbuf .it will ■ 
eluded .. only 'by a', fiat- sounder: f* : . 
literature itself. • ' •. ■• ■ J! . 

. Spatlol Fdtm 
Jefft^y ,H. 'Smitten 
tany (28qpD.'G6nidl UnlVetety Pfg:; ! . 
h3.7>, 0 Sou. 1375 3), ^ 

introduction ai)dhinee«aw;ioP?^ ' 
a, .rotrpspective: ^pi» .ibyi 
JOTcph i^iik ; hiniJelfM 1-' 


especially: : to hailrarive. Jan^age 
smicthi^-and to- reader pejdep®' 
since, Franlf’a influentialTfS^jW 
“SbidiBl Form inModerd^Litei'^IV^.V. 
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The family philosophy 


By Christopher Thorne 

R. F. HOI.I.AND; 

Britain and the Commonwealth Alliance 
590pp. Macmillan. £20. 
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What is the essence of the Common- 
wealth? What principles and pur- 
poses are attached to it? How did it 
come to develop out of Britain's 
Empire, and in what direction is it 
evolving still? The vigorous answers 
In such questions recently supplied 
by Mr Muldoon, when he was re- 
sponding to chargc.s levelled against 
New Zealand over, the South African 
rugby lour, serve as a reminder that, 
whatever else it may or may not be, 
ihc Commonwealth relationship rc- 
msilns a rich tonic for debate and 
disagreement. Gibbon, one feels, 
would have enjoyed composing a few 
inimitable footnotes on the subject, 
not least concerning the myths with 
which it has tended to become en- 
crusted. Numerous school textbooks 
have depicted the development of 
the Commonwealth in the years be- 
fore the Second World War as a 
natural and harmonious process. The 
Dominions, so such versions run, 
had their adulthood solemnly recog- 
nized in the Balfour Report of 1926 
and by the Statute of Westminster of 
1931, thereafter (with the exception 
of the Irish Free State and some 
reluctance on the part of Hertzog’s 
South Africa) advancing shoulder-to- 
shoulder with Britain towards the 
trial of strength with Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Its' commercial ties 
strengthened as a result of the 1932 
Ottawa Conference, its awareness of 


initiatives were idwt-iys rcjvuicd fur 
fear of stimulating Duminiun nulinn- 
alism". 

Dr Holland begins with the pre- 
mise that it was only in the mid- 
192Us, “when Britain's post-1918 
problems became clear", and “the 
mass phenomena of Empire’’ fexhihi- 
tions, days of celebration, and the 
like) manifested themselves, that “a 
Commonwealth 'system' came to ex- 
ist". One could argue over certain 
elements contained within this asser- 
tion, and some readers may be puz- 
zled to read a little further on that 
’'there was not a Commonwealth sys- 
tem any more than there was an 
international system". (Holland’s 
meaning is that the ''system" existed 
only as a political concept, not in 
reality.) Ine ensuing argument, 
however, is a convincing one; that 
the Commonwealth dimension 
appeared to provide inter-war Brit- 
ain with one means of hailing her 
relative decline. internationally 
speaking, and that the arguments 
which surrounded the association, 
both among its constituent govern- 
ments and within Whitehall, need to 
be seen in Ihut light. Put in the 
simplest terms, what tliis meant was 
that, whereas for various reasons in- 
dividual Dominions were reluctant to 
bind themselves in such a way as to 
become involved in a renewco Euro- 
pean war, those responsible for Brit- 


its own unique character made keen 
by the wisdom of Smuts, the 
‘'lamily” represented the planned ful- 
nimeiu of Britain's philosophy of 
empire. 

Comfortable images and assump- 
tions of this, kind were to contribute 
In the post-1945 period tojhe belief 
that- the Commonwealth could pro- 
vide the means by which Britain, 
though now dwarfra by the United 
States and the Soviet Union, could 
retain her position as a Great Power; 
that the Commonwealth constituted 
one of the “three drcles’’ within 
which Britain’s international policies 
were to be formulated. And yet, 
concealed from the general gaze in 
Britain itself by the renewed con- 
tribution of the Dominions on the 
field of battle, Commonweahh rela- 
tions during the war years had been 
subject lo consideraoie strain. For 
those who cared to see it, the issues 
raised between 1939 and 1945 were 
such as to call In question both the 
association's future strength on the 
International scene, and the more 
comfortable and romantic versions of 
its pre-war history. Tlie need for 
Australia and New Zealand, for ex- 
ample, to look to the United States 
for protection from Japan’s advance 
in 1942 emphasized tile hollow na- 
ture of Britaia’s assurances, repeated, 
os late as 1939, that .(he Royal Navy 


ain’s foreign policies were bent upon 
ensuring (nat, if such a war should 
come, Dominions assistance could be 
relied upon. Concessions might have 
to be made to Dominion susceptibili- 
ties in other spheres, but not in this 
matter of Britain’s internationa] posi- 
tion and, possibly, very survival. 

This central concern for Britain’s 
power and security was shared by 
Leopold Amery. In the tradition of 
Milner, however, he went much 
further than most politicians and- 
officials in London in his crusading 
vision of what could be achieved on 
a Commonwealth basis, and in his 
attempts (not least as a. means .of 


outflanking the Foreign Office) (o 
bring the Dominions into the British 
policy-making process. The establish- 
ment of a separate Dominions Office 
was a step in this last direction. 
More signiricant still was the success 
of Amery and others in bringing to 
the fore the jmssibility of adopting 
some form or Commonwealth trade 
. strategy as a means of restoring Brit- 
ain’s prosperity and preserving her 
room for manoeuvre vis-A-vfs those 
more blessed with raw materials and 
a large domestic market. 

Amery's vision was incapable of 
being realized. Not for the last time, 
he argued his case with ^ar persist- 
ence and at great length,' but on the 
basis of equally great misconcep- 
tions. (In 1944-45, when Keynes was 
striving to bring home to ministers 
and officials the magnitude of the 
country’s financial vulnerability, Am- 
ery was convinced that as a result of 
the huge sterling balances which 
other countries had piled up, the 
pound sterling would be widely chef- 


Nor. for the iimst piirl. did Brili'ih 
politicians and officials appreciate 
(he particular regional intcrcsis ami 
iimbiiinns (hat were developing in 
Canberra und other Dominion capit- 
als, just as there existed among all 
Conimonweallh membets whai Hol- 
land terms “a rcmurkiihlc ignorance 
of and insensiiivity towards each 
other". 

Misunderstandings and difficiiUics 
of (his kind could no doubt have 
been reduced, at least, by the gov- 
ernments and peoples concerned. 
But other obstacles to the develop- 
ment of a closely-knit Commonwealth 
"system" were beyond any such con- 
trol, being woven into the fabric of 
the current intcrnatinnal political, 
economic and strategic scene. T-uced 
with the continuing possibility of a 
renewed conflict within Europe, her 
worldwide interests far exceeding her 
means of upholding them, Britain 
could no more base her policies on 
Commonwealth considerations nionc 
than she could concentrate exclusive- 
ly on upholding the League of Na- 
tions. Nor, despite her assurances to 
the contrary, was situ in a position to 
protect Australia and New Zealand 
should she be faced simultaneously 
with major assiiults in Europe, Ihc 
Mediterranean, and (he Far East. In 
such circumstances, what Holland 
calls “an essentially 'political' view of 
the Commonwealtfi" began to 
emertt in London. “Increasingly”, 
he adds, “Commonwealth was not 
perceived as an absolute ‘value’ 
worth preserving at almost any price, 
... but a political relationship (he 
utility of which depended on the 
terms of its operation. It was, in 
short, negotiable." When Britain did 
act in a way which accorded with the 
preferences of a mmority of (he 
Dominions, as over Czechoslovakia 
in 1938, she did so because she saw 
her own interests as thus being 
served, not as a concession to Com- 
monwealth pressures. 

Meanwhile, imeraationBl realities 
had likewise nullified Amery’s hope 
' that, on the basis of the diverse but 
complementary economic roles of its 
members, the Commonwealth could 
become a closely-knit and ]ar»ly self- 
sufficient commercial and nnancial 
unit. In the event, and especially 
after 1929, the terms and patterns of 
world trade were such that the inter- 
ests of primary droducers like 
Australia and Caiiaaa were far re- 


iiiiiVL'd from those of an inilustrial 
producer like Briiiiin. The Mother 
Cminiry could not provide Ihc ex- 
panileo market urgently needed by 
the former; the Dominions, for (heir 
part, as demonstrated by (he Otiaw.i 
Agruement of 1932, were not pre- 
pared (n grant substantial prefer- 
ences 1(1 British exporters. Nor was 
ihe financiiil strength of Britain any 
longer surfieient to offset Ihe grow- 
ing aiiraeiiun (»f the United Slates as 
a source of investments and credits, 
while iis her populnlion growth, ton. 
fell away, Empire mignition schemes 
look on an anachronistic look. Tlie 
Commonwealth that did. even so, 
join Britain in Ihc fight for her very 
existence in 1939 remained a remark- 
able as.S(Kialion of slides in several 
respects; but it bore little resembl- 
ance to the ' political entity that 
Joseph Chamberlain, Milner, nnd af- 
ter them Amery had envisaged and 
striven for. 

In setling forth Ills persuasive 
overall analysis, Holland (who mis- 
quotes one of (lie present reviewer's 
own Judgments) offers some particu- 
lar opinions which arc npen lo ques- 
tion. Dues it convey the essence of 
Britain’s attitude, tor example, to 
describe Locarno as the point at 
which she “recognised n responsibil- 
ity lo police West European stabil- 
ity*’ (italics added)? Was (he French 
stance vis-k-vis Germany during the 
Rhineland crisis an “assertive*’ one? 
Does it do justice to the sources of 
support for the League of Nations 
within New Zealand to ascribe that 
country’s arguments at Geneva on 
behalf of the victims of fascist 
^ression in the 1930s to the fact 
truit she was herself “a small and 
vulnerable state"? 

Dr Holland has also chosen to 
concentrate to a large desree upon 
the Dominions Office and Its rela- 
tions with other bodies in Whiteball. 
The result is that he sets limits to his 


study which at times call in question 
the suitahiKiy of the word “Briiaih’’ 
in its title, He does not explore, for 


example, the private business con- 
nections between Britain and Austra- 
lia, with individuals such as W. S. 
Robinson (of Broken Hill mining, 
ambn^t other enterprises) nnd his 
friena Oliver Lyttelton receiving no 
mention. No attention has been paid 
to' press sources, .either, or to the 
relevant discussions that took pl^ 


within the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Not only have the 
unpublished luiners of this hst body 
been ignnrcd, nui sn. ton, it seems, 
have those of such pertinent figures 
as Austen Chamberfoin, Lord Lhat- 
ficld, Stanley Baldwin, Lord 
Lothian, Loro Ucaverbrouk, Lord 
Halifax, and Sir Reginald Dnrman- 
Smilh (who, as Minister of Agricul- 
ture, was much concerned with Com- 
monwealth farming problems). While 
use has been made of .Stephen Ros- 
kill's fine study of Hiinkey. (he lat- 
ter's papers have not been consiilied, 
Stranger still, no reference is made 
cither to the published papers of 
Smuts or to Sir Alan Watt's works 
on the beginnings of Australian 
(liplomncy. 

Moreover, it is arguable that the 
author could huve made a more sig- 
nificant contrihutinn to Common- 
wealth studies had he extended the 
of his original doctoral work 
hcforc issuing his rindings in bonk 
form. Even if it liad remained im- 
possible for him to reach overseas 
archives in order to avail himself of, 
for example, Ihe papers of lz>rd 
Bruce of Melbourne, he could from 
British sources alone have carried his 
examination beyond 1939, to, say, 
1942-43. So many of (he issues 
which were raised in the inter-war 
years (relations with the United 
States; the inserting of Dominions 
views into Whilehnli discussions; the 
need, as perceived in London, to 
obtain greater Dominion support for 
Britain's colonial policies; and many 
more) were to come to a head dur- 
ing the war. that the cut-off point of 
September 1939, so obvious in some 
ways, may not have been the most 
appropriate one for the subject 
under discussion. 

In short, Holland has provided a 
well-argued and persuarive study 
which contributes to our understano- 
ing of both Britain’s inter-war poli- 
cies and (he development of the 
. Commonwealth in general. Even on 
its own terms, however, the book is 
not quite as good as it should have 
been; nor is it as wei^ty as it might 
have been with another couple of 
years' work. One puts it down, 
gratefiil but also somewhat di^ 
appointed - reactions which a good 
many have experienced concerning 
Ihe Commonwealth itself over '(he 
•yeais. 


Far from shipshape 


from which was so to anger Chur-. 
cMU. Or again, thq ihcreawik likeli^i. 
hood t(iat Tridepeiidence would have: 
to be slanted to India soon after ihe 
war raised an even more significant 
question: how the Commonwealth' 
would fare if and when It lost its 
existing character as a fraternity of 
white peoples in a white-dominated 
world, 

A realistic examination of. inter-, 
war Gommonwealth relations, then,' 
u' a: prerequisite for any appreciation 
.of wttat was to follow, wliile it baii 
also contribute to an understaridlng 
of Britain's troubled experiences on' 
an international level after 1918.i 
R- F.' Hoitand’s itudy is hdpful in|; 
wth.rttpects. Originally a doetoral' 
jnesls, It puts its' thenjies' across clear-:. 
IjN.ttnf] the authpr baa a hsippy kohcki 
of ' coming iip with a nicely turned 
sentence when stimniitig .dp; it par-; 
iticutor aspect of. his subjed.^uSy o|;. 
,.thei;pbmtni6n's .Office aroiirid J9w'' 
^ Observes t^iat .U had”bccome the ; 
Palter .'of a revolving (toiiuiidnipi 
. wh^toby. Dominions natiotiallsm was!' 
always appeased in'brder tp facilitate ! 
roof^ration, ^whilst cdoperajlve 'in-:' 


ished, and that, hence Britain posseiS- 
tod “an almost unlimited gold mine 
in its [Ttoasury] printing presses’’.) 
'There were, obviously, sufficient 
common sentiments and perceived 
common Interests ambng Common- 
v^alth 'States to tive their assodatioii' 
continued meaning. And, on the 
negative side, Holland brings out, 
for example, the anti-American ele- 
ment that was involved. In the final 
reckoning, however, certain promin- 
ent features of the Inter-war interna- 
tional scene, together with the politi- 
dzation ' of Commonwealth iSsues 
witbin Britain and the Doihinioqs, 
set severe, limits toiwhat the assooia- 
tibn could achieve at a distinct entity' 
in. world 'affairs. ; 

.Wtliin each of the member .states;.' 
a variety of considerations , worked 
against aiiy absolute. .commitment to 
^mmonwealth solidarity. In Lon- 


By Brybn Ranft 

ALAN EREIRAt 

The Invergordon Mutiny 

172pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 

jE6.»5, 

0 7100 0930 5 

In bis preface Alau Breira, in. re- . 
freshing contrast, to the dust-jacket's 
absuto dalm that “up till now little 
of the story has been known”, de-. 
scribes bis book, as not .a definitive 
history I of the Invergordon Mutiny , 
but- an account of .whet men who 
were there believed took place. This 
limited aim whs dictated by the 
material' used which, when it la not 
based on already published work or 
primary documentary sources, con- 
sists largely of the responses of near- . 
]y a hundred partidpants to requests 
for .. Information nom. which- Mr 
Erelia constnided a radio, programme 
to iViark the -flfti^th 'tuihive'rsary of 
the ' mutiny. .The ‘actual everiti of 
September .1^1 the ifoyeraffient’s . 


took place at the meetings in the 
canteen ashore where the aisconlent 
.with the pay cuts rose to the surface 
and grew into a determination to 
resist them, can never be fully 
understood because they can only be 
based on recollecUons recorded 
many years afterwards. The same 
can 00 said -of (he. impossibility of 
establishing precisely what, happened 
in . the Individual ships during the 
mutiny and who, if any, of the men 
constituted an' identifiable leader- 
ship- /. 

Breira and his team of resOai:chers 
have not overcome (his'.'rnevitable 
hmdicap. Recollections .of whai-h^ 
nehed tb boys- and 'yoUnk nien fifty '' 


could have been implemented by 
some more realistic iqethod -than the- 
bombardment by howitzers he does 
mention. ‘ 

' The evidence which Ereirs has dis- 
cove'jred, with Its sometimes pinetrat- 
ing simplicity, does produce an im- 
pressionistic insight into the frustra- 
tion, anger and confusion of men ■ 
who, as . he.‘ perceptively observes, ‘ 
were attempting the Impossible, '“an , 
act of loyal atsobedieqqc ... the ; 
attempt to take illegal action without • > 
breaking the bounds of IcjdlimiBcy?. '. 
.^It must nave made.a'n exbeilent .raqio''. 
prbgraninib biit is . of little help in : , 
clarii^ng the.ihistorical ‘record; -' 


-■T 


dqn, for example, as Holland dem- 
onstrates throughout the bool^ the 
priority, given by the' Foreign Qffioe 
to international develc^mients In 
Europe, together with , its desire not 
.to be encilmbered in Us dealings wljth 
others , with the separate pntooeupe- 
tions of tte Domlqfons, fluently 
brought It to oppose the submissions 
qf the Dominions pffice/ more <m- 
cerried for Conubonweaith j feeling. 


ness with which iHe' Admiralte.haiid- . 
led' the publlcatiori-.bf the decision, 
and- (he disturbances which, ^fpllowed 
in the ships at Invergordon - .were . 
clearly established, and' ahaMed In . 
Stephen .^skill’s Navol Awep :-Bi- ' 
tween' ihd Wars, Volupie 2 :(I[976). 
Hhi'.milster)y .chapter incit only , pt^ 
septs, si'i closely documexited 'jrfarrallve . 
but alsb. a' trenchant- qnaly8)|i of the! , 
vreaknesses' of ' pfovlous -published . 
yhik. (But, 'even Roskill adtfilite^ithBt 
loirib' details,: for.. in$tanae .6f \v)|ht . 


made it difficult for ‘ poiticipants to 
know what was happening, cannot 
be a firm foundation tor accurate 
historical - reconstriictlon. Although 
(he author co'miriehth. oh this from 
time to tlme.'he graduaHy builds up 
the general impr^on.. that, despite 
all me- inironiislendes' and improb- 
abilities, he isjmdUeing.ah.accui'ate 
version! of 'what, happened, file dlffi-' 
cul^ .in. assessing: this claim Is' in- 
creased bjf t)ie‘'fe4ttitbnCfbb:do(iS'w^ 
-always .clearly,' ui.dicato' whether 'hj$ - 
: quOUtionS ' frbm ';bral or writtm 
testimony, ahd ' 'some are not - attfi- 
Tmjpd at. .all. 

. j&nra’s.'one' iie^ docuipehtara 
covery^ which he calls “^stailllng', is a 
reference ahiong Admiral Dreyer's 
.papera.'.tq Aidd^lrelty. .discussions, of.' 
the ' use' 'of.'.' fbirce.' against'. - the;.i 
piutinears. ItiWas jqeyitable that.snch' 
';abtfod'slto|fid be liilr ' 

fortunately. Bfoira’ faus.to show h0W 
'sertolifly lf> Vi^ 'bbntempletod .and 
whpt' idea$ therc^ ^ hem :it 


uue unieaors uuo, enuren oireei, 
Woodbridge. Suffolk. £25. 0 902028 
90 1) is at once a history, an an- ■ 
tholo'gy and a reference, book on lls 
subject. Sixteen ' chapters, -deseiibe - 
the. historical , back^ound and' the - 
succe'sslve periods of pinrine art. ill;', 
this centu^ nnd couhtry, the charac- . 
leristics - diid' techniques- - - niedia, ' 
palette,- citmerfl tise, etchings' and., 
prints ^ pollecting marine art ai^-its . 
mamet.values,'and the. Royal Society;- \ 
of Marine' Artists. Then there are', 
nearly' three 'hundred .phtyibgraphib:. 
rebr0duc(lQi)iS, iblrty-eight 6f them In ! 
coibtif, with ‘ detailed captionsi'.aiid 
firtaJly a bibgraphiqal. index' seetibn ' 
on OVer'.fiSO' artists, rengiim from Sir .- 
;Muirhead . pone and^' Frank 
.Brarigwyn:to Rodney J. Biim, David 
Gobb', Roy . Cross, Charles Dixoh, . 
ftlcbanl. Rvrich. Derek . 'Oaidner, • 
Rdwland; Hilder, L. S'.;: LOwry, . 
i^virard ISeagb) Keiih Shackfoton'. ' 
.T^rdnoe: $totey;' Vi/, Efic Thorp and ' 
Bdwatd'Wessoii. "-••.--■•IvV 
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The impartial infidel 

Rtr I? U/ Lewis goes cm lo suggest thal. at then emergi 

l>y t. W, Zimmermann rccwving end of mounirng nntl- fore became 

semtism, Goidziher felt special syni- conseuuentlv 

ICjNAZ fjOLuziiiFR* pathy for his Muslim fellow sufferers forgotten. 

ioriA4 1.OLUZIIIER: from Christian vituperation. His -L • 

Inlroduclion (0 Islamic TheoJouy and Jewishness may explain why, like *>8"' 

, ™"yoth=rWs,hemsatlraVtcd lo 

Translotcd by Andras and Ruth Oriental studies. It docs nm t>«niain \‘»fOrigm 


mg rrom a multitude of roots? The been verifi^^H = i 
significance of ShSfi’i has received anatomy of the flowerpot date „ brought u.-; 

een emphasized by Schachl 5.“* recently been challenged by comment 
'igm of Muhaifimatiaii Juris- ^rone and Cook (Hagarism, Cam- uublicatinns *11 .^fJerences 


0 691 (t72.S7 4 


Voriesitngen alter den Islam (J9I0) is 


Vi* ' ■ . * warmth on the tradition of doc- 

GoIdzihJr ^ tolerance in Islam, the moral 

uoiazitiLr flR5U-i921) conlnbutcil lu core of Muhammad's messnao nnJ 
the academic subject of Islamic sfii- the denih of n>iiDmnc 


rcauv lo trace oreek and Christian tlu-, "V, become oaa comes as a timely . and cnV«-V’ “‘1 Po™ik;| 

parjille|.s. Neither does his sympathy Sl ^ *slamicists. The most ^minder of the foundations of some notion of ‘HhS 

lack critical distance. WhHe dwelline •‘'"8 "“iriPleis the now canonical our worn-out notions and. one GoIdzihSU 

wjth warmth on the tradition of doc- formative oiay hope, will help to speed their with intolersuiM^ ineoimuftij 

tnnal tolerance in Islam, the moral E i|.°^ oflslam, according lo which a wefi-deserved retirement. A growing ^ritaff ^ 

cnrii i\t . bulbous Koran wnc a>..^ fflShirui nf 7 lalinfi tO find GnfH9f1iAB ^' i 


the academic subicct of Islamic slii- the depth of iSiSous^ecS^^ centuries . 
a subject fie did more than lim spirituality T frieji 7 dm a»ow) sol 
The book bigo.r'?, . dr.^tiT &?» !'■? 


rs“"ta'd«i“. oSr?' !‘r !"? K"""Vand-we“Ke .he no. igno^d; 

Si'SS.vsEli 

ssS‘.'£ Jir-r 

7 .,"“ of >l>c s..bjcc- dnmcn.«lis. rahb “" I, rS.v of 


I — uwkwiuHiK lu winui a .WM growinc 

uibous Koran was implanted, two fashion of leaving our classics unread 

foC!®fnM®7’.i '"?4- !!lf ^s^rniigely j!?® brought progressive retardation, 
ftilow) soil of the Middle East. We GoWziher needs to be superseded 
know the Koran, and we see the ignored. ‘ 

intertwining foliages of the authentic 


0.1 com- ‘Idling me nroio.si or II JewKh lihf<r. ” . uisringuisn plant 

bSS iLlamLll'r li T' *'*" *’'' "bscuranlisni 'bem separate 

uiiuiiiccu ludgmcnt. It still provides of some traditionalist nnd fnn 

rabbis", in reality of 

S'HpSi' The deity 

_p«hens,ve and documented. Gold- uishable from thm’nf ^ 

cauu] " Th? without post-romantic rationalist Europe. H?s 

SS™ ™'»es. concepts, and inetho^ls Sic Rv Rflhprf Hsivurat-H 

• °I iiiiietecnth-cenlury classical, *^OPCrt JiaywarO 


qZ j !"c wnoie reads well (at 
p TO read “this purification could not 
but apTCar". not “. . . must have 
appeared’. for . „,uQ,g 

*'’= “Ari^o'elfnn 
just middle of p 12I - for 


with ntolerancrorTprSS* 
irntaling to find GoTdB/ii* 
ness adulterated with su h tiffin 

‘be footnotes oi the bottom of 
page, and there Is an exceH«tiiv[ 
iiograp^ of works cited (1* 
unaer fosT. Najlr at-Dln liSi 

(d J067)" 2 


The deity at a distance 


„ , . eiBcnm-ceniury classical. 

_ l*rofcssor Lewis's introduction hisloncal. and bihlical studies. If we 
»> succinct account of the ^*'1' s®? his achieveinenls and 

■noK s nrstory, but strikes n inrrina- limitations in nersnen iv.> vua m...> 


KfitikV hiciVV«7‘ k . '"■'’V""' "‘•"'P''ciiienis ana JOHN ARMSTRONG: theology 

iiook s hfstoiy. but strikes a jarrine' hmitntions in perspective, we must ti« i,!.,. u n ^ . actuali^ 

ilh S, i'* '^bac the coiuparo him with such leading lights JJj J*® ”®'hiess and the Humane ^ 

blurb describes as “disciissina the ®“f'‘«mpoi‘»iry scholarship in the a 57i» , ? 5 

^clures as a product of their time'’. »* Wilamowltz and wd ftnlL 

wha! wc are told U that Goidziher Wellhausen. "* social consequences Milton, 

‘hon today’s Islamicists To place Ooldzilicr’s work in fh* Unwin, £8.50. 


strong asserts, it was not motivated 
by humanitarian altruism, but by a 
scheme in which suffering was seen 
through the rose-tinted spectacles of 
theology rather than In its harsh 
actuality. 

pie Old Testament, Greek poets 


Htsponse pc Old Testament, Greek poets 

A study of the concept of holiness and philosophers, the Sumerinns. 
and Its social consequences Milton, Blake, the Church Faihnn: 


nnuM.rf.1 ;r i. ««u.u IIL- less iruumon or me European enlishien. 

iSSrlarS 


. . ¥ - - VI iruii 

and Its social consequences 

0’S"i0O043"4’"‘‘ 


ry.T “IS □uiiiciiiins, 

Milton, Blake, the Church Fatliors, 
and medieval authors are all cited in 
support of his case. The material is 

Wlde-rnnoina' hiif if Ic tk. uiui:.,.vi 


TOvenant with his people, hs Icvi 
hjs redemption of them from t\m ' 
his gift of the Torah - all these (m 
the context in which ideas of holirts f 
and blessing develop and arc mr 
tured. But they are dismissed »s*4i ? 
fervent poetry, and high conceptHl ( 
rigmarole, of a chosen people", 
methodology hardly inspires mfr i 
dcnce. t 

Tlic Greeks fare worse, Tlierf!| 


■'Shlen- Greeks fare woi«, Berti 

>igotten evidence which is crucial In ihp nrp systematic treatment of their pb 

id^ossa *"®^‘®val Church displayed an sentation of this*there°is losophical ideas such as would jnsiilj 

It is twards the poor and lous analysis* of he uses of ffl’ t® generalizations made ib» 

ly now underpnvileeed which is quite at ness’’ and ’’bleSna” Surt few quotations fr« 

not Ik.., variance wim ih* hum ovieftAMABB _ I- , 8 " ^ " analysis is Hnni^r iho in^r«/iiaiw ,.,1 


I „ ,r iiiMuirrn &cno- 

lars . which ’has made (heir discus- 
sion of such topics cautious and in- 
sincere. Admittedly such caution 
has rwently been much in evidence. 

fslamicisis to think that 


' 'p T, — ~ «««»« Jiis xemus ana 

our failure to measure up to It One 
of the re.isoiis that liis work has not 
been superseded. i.s that in this cen- 
fury new sources have been annear- 
ing at a rate exceeding our powers of 

assinil niinn UUkil^ 


iSSSES 




r T_ T « noil I lu o,cuj was DUb- 

lished at Cairo. He did not take it 
into aocoimt, and as a result it is still 
insufficiently known that the end of 
the eighth wntury marks a water- 
shed in the history of Islam. It Is no 
coincidence that me slandaiM snnmae 


•'osvehie” ewrome ^ . ,-7. « WOFK discusscs 10 iiicss uiid 

oueaihed*m«i?“hJSk“»"‘^' *1®' bestower of blessing, so 

Ste 1 '? !t! 5“.?.™" •>-= Bible, i, 


By B, Mi Bolton , 

* * • . .1 . . . ^ . 

OAVlb ][,. j^WARpS; 

'Chriitlaii'E^^ 

Its Story to. the KefonAatlqn 

^Ippi. CollIhsi: £7.M-; ■ 

0 00 215212 6 


,, ’ — —••V ‘V (iita.iiiiic, lor wnat 
is now known as orthodoxy was only 

it on 

English Is spoken but English culture 
is distant. By which he means, I 

•*» *0 be a. broad 
• ™sloiy of .the Church, of Endand for 
^gllcan communities overseas 
However cbliimoridable .lhls alip mav 
be, such an. approach fs disturbing. 
Somehow aU the, events following the 
nrrival of ChriiUanlty In Roman Bri- 
tain are seen as leading to the con- 
‘*"“**'011 of an . Andean Church 


*®®ribes holiness in is lanored. There is no men- 

Is °5®k P®y^‘® centralism" char- o{ QpcTwhose name is holy and 
acterized by gods whose main attri- dwells in the holy place^ and 

®®‘f'®8grandlzement and on the contrite and humble to 

is fanatical *em (Isaiah 57:15); nor ol 

R255!?? Sk*^ territorial ealn is re- t^*® , pod of Ezekiel 16:49, who 
r ki . J*'® Petjiona'ity oT her God. P“2*sh®s Sodom for her pride, luxurv 

a blUStetinS .'DUlIV Whnw lmlln»r< and failure m nheanu U.. 4. 


are essentially cognate and con- 
pniihle, mainly as both represrs- 
mg forms of pure centralism, a* 
Inny expressed and enforced bp 
lofty and nnthropomoiphic sinjii 
or presiding god, but also throra 
.secondary common features: a> 
of excellence, a haughty ^ 
masterful distancing of natuit,aii 
the sin or hubristic offence, whiti) 
justifies and enlarges a' puitittR 
deity. < 


. kf!?-. J*'® Pe^ona'ity oT her God. P“2*sh®s Sodom for her pride.’luxurv 
InH holiness, «nd failure to observe humanitarian 

Srfin'arSlimalr. P“- ■>"<' 


thr'^God“'of^^Ezafcie?^'ia.io”°^ B is no coincidence Ihst we, las 
punishes Sodom for hJr Jh/iI^’i Antiocbiis IVs alleinpi w 

Sr failure troteei^irffm^ Judaism, but virtually. ^ 

standards in Au«:fAirii7f *'^iog of the Jewish battle 

sianaaras m sustaining the poor and Heifenism which followed. , Mo<« 

f r\- A fanmts 


?rtoa. . „,i'T au "‘'"aiiuiig nas laiiea 

A I, 1 challenge of the Old 

A sacral^m harnessed to produc- Testament on its own ground If 
®i‘<*®i‘ f°''"®“ testifies to God*s distant 
to win territory and greatness, wai from, and blessina to his nMrnaaBB »#, 


riOIIClIIAIIl Wnikll lUlIVtVGW, ' 

seriously, Dr Armstrong [g^ 
post-biblical Judaism and its theoKf 
of holiness aitogether. . ' 

We may grant that ancient 
medieval man lacked the benenl^ f' 


twentieth-century (or 

umpKioust yieiding to the flatter- i?® .®®slc theological problem oThniS c®ntury) liberal humanitarlinw 
.ing dream. of wond conquest. At P®4s transcendence should be re- But Is it not ill-advised to judge ^ 
i?®ii‘ ?P® .j!*™®‘ the idea of the *?*®® ip his Immanence. But our an- Seneralions by standards qf wliic 
Holy One demanded that mankind thor .fltmly refuses to take un this ^®y theihselves' knew' ridfhlngi, 

should be one In adcnowlerlcrina problem, and suhatthifM fx.. (o exolain their social attitudes *1? 


;u uiv * 

(or dghw 
humaniiarlmisni- 


ivvi- ..; 



by thin 
anq|.'the 
levery 


• r, • ;uwuoiiui ■ • u .aia^cnic 

; W^t|wy ' ha ^pjn»cts^; '.to , .bei taken ; that ' ‘‘Bede’s Bccieslda'ii 

' fuS?!!!!?' .&• V justice, )J[“* J**® of » man w 

that flo. other-, book^bq^ the fleld « Roman Cgthplic 


‘SHa?W®l? hpJfodsslls ble^ ;^VwM.K theological terins hndSe7 

fons Tiiore.rtanlpulable than S 
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not- the Jewish sage FlUlel: 
raed up the biblical and non-biW^ 
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Deserters of the fin-de-guerre 


By Colin Russ 


ALFRED ANDERSC’H: 
Fluebt In Elrurien 
20Qpp. Zurich: Diogenes. 
3 257 01613 6 


The two stories and the autobiog- 
raphical fragment which constitute 
Ehis book were written between 1944 
and 1950. In other words, they date 


from the era of the genesis and de- 
velopment of the uruppe 47, of 
whicn the late Alfred Andersch was 


an architect, and which represented 
(he point of departure for much that 
was good in the new, post-war Ger- 
man literature. Only (he title-stoiy 
wos published during the authors 
lifetime, however, ond then in a 
newspaper serialization. The reader 
familiar with Andersch’s work will 
recognize certain themes, motifs and 
even individual passages - to some 
exicnl the volume consists, of "raw 
material'’ which Andersch employed 
elsewhere. It needs to be added at 
once that the book can be read inde- 
pendently of Andersch’s other works. 

The first tale, Helmalfroni, reads 
Hke a version of the elegiac Cadenza 
Finale which Andersch included in 
his collection of .stories, Ceisier und 
Leuie (1958). Helmalfroiu, however, 
not only records a soldier’s failure to 
find his lover during a snatched visit 
- the story of Cadenza Finale - but 
elaborates an unexpected sequel of 
casual though not tawdry consolation 
afforded by a second woman. By 
acting as an unwilling courier the 
hero participates in the resistance to 
Hitler, and this represents a further 
involvement, only sketchily paral- 
leled in Cadenza Finale. However 
interesting the supplementary mate- 
rial may oe, Andersch was right to 


prefer the short Cadenza Finale for 
publication at the lime. It distils per- 
fectly his unsentimental awareness of 
the interplay of war and human reln- 
tionshim which has been a subecl of 
much German literature since 1945. 

Werner Rott, the central character 
of Heimalfront, reappears in the 
second story, Flucin in £/nme/i. 
Clearly Andcrsch’s self-portrait, he 
may be “equated" with Franz Kien, 
the figure who recurs in a handful of 
stories drawn from episodes in 
Andersch's own life and whom the 
author regarded as his alter ego. Hie 
account of Werner’s desertion from 
the German forces in Italy during 
the last war extensively coincides 
with that of Andersch's own deser- 
tion, published in 1952 in the auto- 
biograplw Die Kirschen der Freihell 
(these four words form the last 
phrase in the text of Fluchl In Elru- 
rien). Andersch regarded this act as 
the turning-point of his life. It is 
interesting lo find a major difference 
between Andersch’s ircalment of it 
in Flucht In Elrurien and that in Die 
Kirschen der Freiheil. In Fluchl In 
Elrurien^ Werner deserts with 
another soldier (who dies of a snake- 
bite) and not on his own. In the 
Butobiouaphy no-one accompanies 
AndersM on his venture. Indeed, 
the solitude that envelops Andersch 
on the run as describeu in Die Kir- 
schen der Freihell is a memorable and 
important element in that book. 
Since the interfllay of fact and fiction 
in this writers work is unusually 
complex, it may help to cite a recent 
statement by rrau Andersch to the 
effect that her husband had no com- 
panion when he deserted. The inven- 
tion of the second deserter in Flucht 
in Elrurien was surely motivated by 
Andersch’s interest in the resulting 
configuration, in which Werner and a 
third soldier try respectively to en- 
courage and to weaken his will to 
desert. Against the secret and lonely 


decision in Die Kirschen der Freiheil, 
wc arc here shown an issue which 
divides a small group of German 
soldiers irapped in the fin de guerre. 

The proximity of truth and inven- 
tion is further reflected in the juxlu- 
pusition, or interrelation, of the (itlc- 
slory with the book's final piece, 
Amerikaner-Ersier Eindruck, in which 
the author steps forward In hts own 
person. This autobiographical frag- 
ment reads as a conlinuaiion of the 
story, in that it portrays Andersch’s 
own surrender lo the Americans in 
Italy after his desertion (it therefore 
also provides a postscript to Die 
Kirschen der Freiheil, while at the 
same time having some material in 
common with (hat work). Andersch 
has written elsewhere of the conge- 
nial “golden cage” in which he found ' 
himself as a pnsoner-of-war: the im- 
pact of America, where he was 
taken, and of American democracy 
was profound. In this fragment, he 
recalls his first impressions of his 
captors, and of being driven by them 
through a Rome familiar to him 
from peacetime - his nostalgia now, 
chronicled with a controlled lyricism.' 
which frequently colours Andersch’s 
early prose. 

Andersch died in 1980. It is good 
to be reminded by this book of his 
psychological insight, his mastery of 
natural descriplion, and his ability to 
show that great liistorical processes 
of politics and war, far from being 
“impersonal”, are very personal in- 
deed. Not long before his death, he 
was expressing bewildered pleasure 
at the knowledge that his literary 
papers were safely in archivists’ 
hands. It is to be hoped that Further 
posthumous publications will follow 
nudtl in Elrurien which, in atw 
case, does not “round off’ 
Andersch’s work but on the contrary 
should open windows on it for many 
readers. 


Changing partners 


By Alan Hollinghurst 


CHRIS WALLACE-CRABBE: 

Splinters 
182pp. Rigby. 

0 72^ 1435 8 

In Splinters, his first novel, Chris 
Wailace-Crabbe has attempted a dif- 
ficult thing, a slice of life whose plan 
is of necessity a kind of planlessness. 
Set in Melbourne, Australia, the 
book lakes a passing look at the 
more or less unedif^ng lives of a 
large number of characters; but die 
interconnectedness of these lives 
does not form any pattern, and the 
restlessness of existence is unre- 
deemed by artistic form. Instead 
there is a strategic randomness about 
the way II is presented: die book’s 
achievement is constnotly to fend off 
(he liberation and calm which would 
result from the author expounding a 
numinous unifying idea. If any idea 


of coherence and narrative drive. 
And when a character displays “what 
a novelist would have called ’a wry 
smile* ”, the implicit suggestion that 
(his novelist is above cliche and glib- 
ness is misleading. 

A more disconcerting feature of 
the writing is a tendency to “poetic" 
usage. People drift through the ‘*cre- 
puscule" and feel moisture which is 
the “harbinger of dew”. Home is 
"thal ambiguous tundra" and domes- 
tic insecumy eels even worse when 
“there was carbon steel in her voice 
... it would have cut through walls 
of adamant." When told that “a 
coverlet of darkness lies as thick as 
corporate experience", one feels en- 
titled to wonder just how thick that 
might be; if it is a cover/et presum- 
ably not very. At other limes Wai- 


lace-Crabbe mixes metaphors Uke a 
cockiail-bnrmnn: “Garry she liked, 
while recognizing that he remained 


does underpin it, it is of chaos: 
“Underneain us all the abyss, the 
up, (he toothed mouthful of horror, 
the O." 

Splinlers repeatedly recalls Mrs 
Dafloway. Wallace-Crabbe's writing 
is more ordinary than Virginia 
WoolPs, but he, as Woolf did, uses a 
city as a system and a background 
against which characters worry about 
the meaning of life and the idea of 
(he seif, and look for connections 
between discrete events - a parly 
and a man jumping to his death from 
a window among them. Unlike 
Woolf, however, he does not invest 
his people with thal vagueness of 
treatment which Implies significance; 
his handling of scenes is much more 
sharply detailed, and largely un- 


to some extent raw, malleable, or 
unlicked - but not feral. This made 
him a bit of an unknown quantity, 
something of a quicksand, a little 
dangerous because cloudy and un- 
charted." 

Tlicrc are other things which re- 
main cloudy and uncharted in this 
ambitious book. It is set at (he time 
of the invasion of Czechoslovakia, of 
the Vietnam War and Sergeant Pep- 
per: a time of LSD, wall-posters and 
chilled claret. Little is made of this 
historical placing, immense issues 
surround its fashion-swayed central 
events, which are often approached 
with the keenness of satire, although 
no overall satiricnl vision emerges, 
partly perhaps because Wallace- 


Apocalypse precinct 


By David Proximo 

STEPHEN PETERSi 
The Pork Is Mine 

30Spp. Blond and Briggs. £6.95. 
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A man moves through Central Park 
one night on a private mission. He 
telephones the police to inform them 
that he is about to blow up their 
Precinct Headquarters there, then 
take control of the surrounding nine 
wndred acres. At first they scoff, 
but, as the week progresses, and 
they discover that he has turned the 
area into a network of booby-traps 
and bizarre fortifications, the story 
moves from the dimension of. a tele- 
vision thriller towards an engrossing 
and disturbing study of a man’s war 
with his past exigences. 

Harris, "the man who annexes the 
park, has • managed . over the course 


milit^ haidware into the place, 
secreting' his awesome arsenal in a 
disused aqueduct and assorted sub- 
terranean niches. He begins his op- 
eration by detonating explosions 
around: the perinlieter of the park te 
cause panic and eonfukion; as . he 
speeds between locations on a 
specially silenced, motorcycle, the 
amazed metropolitan . authorities 
I assume a. group of terrorists must .be 
; staging .a .protest, ., ■ 

[ But Harris is ' do (erroiist .or fana- 
tic. He is a ;veterah of the Vietnam 
war, whose, traumatic memories^ of 
active tonibat have caufod him to 
. lead a >: “parallel lifel’ in bis. mind: 
'..s^e of the Ume,ihe Ik ktill In South-. ' 

: Bast. Asia.'. He has re-^pyeated oyei^. 

• a miniature jiingle infested^ 

With . . concertina i; iviie, .claymore 
; [nineij punji^tlcks and '6 ceiiti;al fifo- 
' base complete wi|h grenades and 
; |Utomatic .weapohs. 'In.^ a disastrous.: 
i. ^ utst assault,:. , the police . are . mqas- • 
^ed. Expert advisers ^subsequently 


David Put, Deputy Mayor for Crimi- 
nal Justice, is the one In .authority 
who reads (he signs. He, too, has 
seen action in the Nam, and knows 
how the terriMng circumstances of 
combat conspire to make thinu 
“dinky dau" - completely crazed. 
Failiim to force a peaceful solution 
after Harris is sniped at while speak- 
ing to him from the call-box in the 
park, Dix despairingly organizes an 
invasion of the veteran’s stron^old 
W a team of three invincible exA^iet- 
Cong mercenaries. 

' Meanwhile, Harris has taken a 
prisoner, d beautiful but anxious 
newsreel photovapher called Weav- 
er who ventured Into his territory in 
search of exclusive footage. In (be 
nightmarish ' guerilla battle that 
ensues, Weaver comes to taste some- 
tiling of the horror and exhilaration 
whi^ soldiers like Harris experi- 
enced In the war. After Sharing all 
this the two effectively become a 
team. Similarities between, their pasts 
emerge: Weaver’s job involves con- 
stant exposure to violence and disas*. 
ter she <ebvers. the city . hunting 
down the, gory news which Is her 
livelihood,' apa she distances herself 
from 'the traumatic reslities of life by 
peering at it through the viewfinder 
of her camera - the sights of her 
weapon. For both, of them destruc- 
tion . can appear to be beautiful. 

Stephen Peters has written thii, 
novel out of s conviction that, the 
mental dlstreks of Vietnam veterans 
is- still not remotely appreciated by 
the nation’ that condemned them to 
war. The: novel's i strength derives. 


tank, hoping for an ingenious plan to 
recover the park, In cUnically precise 
prose he outlines a lavish scheme 
that . involves, among other things, 


the use of napalm and a rapid de- 
foliant - presumably Agent Orange. 
General Bryant is enthusiastic. Tiie 
plan is eventually abandoned, but 
the madness is apparent. . 

Another central theme is the state 
of Harris’s mind. On his return from 
the jungle he became a pariah; he 
finds that he misses the grotesque 
drama of Vietnam, and needs to 
re-create his er^riences and resolve 
them: 'Trh telling you, this war was 
In colour", he says to Weaver. Con- 
cern about the treatment of veterans 
has Increased during the last _year. It 
Is true, but l( was not until 1980 that 
this mental, condition was finally rec- 
ognized- by the American Psychiatric 
Association, .under the name of 
“post-traumatic stress disorder"; the 
veterans . knew . it . as "looking for 
Charlie”, the lingering need to .en- 


shaded Iw pathos. There is a cold 
feel to the book, a sense that the 
author does not really care for his 
characters and is unwilling either to 
protect them or to let us gel to know 
them.' 

- This is part of his point: how little 
we know of people. Wallace-Crabbe 
himself weighs in more than once to 
explain that . pecmle have- no fixed 
personalltyi and that it is the particu- 
lar ireacheiv of the novel to make us 
. think they do: "Acquaintances change 
, their partners or sail off after exotic 
sex objects in ways that your story- 
teller - even Miss Murdpen; indeed - 
would shy away from, seeldna to 
hold on to some principle of coher- 
ence.*’ Most readers wilt realize this 
already; and Wallace-Crabbe’s intru- 
sion, which serves ' to make points 
about both the novel and lire, is 
somewhat vleux Jett. It is ati assertion 
of authorial clevem^ which is not 
wholly supported by his performance 
in the rest of the book, with its lack 


Crabbe has no belief in a just society 
which might replace it all. Admitteu- 
ly the book has a cogency and sense 
of value revealed through idiom 
which, beyond a uneral aversion to 
Poms and poofters, can remain 
obscure to an English reader. Often 
it is like being nudged in the ribs but 


• (he dehberate opacity of the treat- 
ment a further and unintended un- 
certainty. 

Overall, however, the scheme of 
Interlocking but unrelated subjective 
dramas is a daring one for a first 
novel! few writers are prepared to 
forgo from the start the comforts of 
iraoitional form. But Wallace* 
Crabbe. has also neglected to learn 
its disciplined The fra^ented, essen- 
tially modernist araroach cannoi 
appal or . compel unless it shoWs a 
greater investment of sympathy and 

K assfon than is evident here. Wal- 
ice-Crabbe’s detachment may be 
another port of his policy of disaffec- 
tion With novelistic traditions, 
but it is one which tiiieatens our 
very interest in the material [hrough ' 
which he has chosen to exercise it. 


Criminal proceedings 


.EBu an endmy. As Harris’s dream of 
vietiiepi materisilii^ and he .con- 
froh(s.; the Viet-Cotig.i again, Peters 
frames a distressing image of modem 
America. 


A conference on the subject of “te|l 
ing literature", organized Iw the Bngr 
lisn Department, of the Koehimp- 
ton Institute, will: be,' held .bn .Tliurs- 
day iPebruary'.ll and Friday- Pebru- 
.ary -1^; (both davsi.. 9.3(iaih:O.30pm) 
(h the Main Hul,. IWhitelaiidsi Col- 
lege; West.HiU, London SWIS 3SN; 
The admlssion fee for . the. iwb days of 
the conference is £2: and (he pcdgiairi- 
me jvlll Include talM. 1^. Christopher 
Ricks ("Bob Dylan aqd. the: 'Kan-. 


Department, of the 
Institute, wilhbe.'bek 


from authentic details of the unim- 
adnable combat - conditions that 
made action in Vietnam gnerleally 
different from anything to- which 


different from anything to* which spm'*); Isobel Arrhstrbng.'("Conr^ 
American .soldiers had^^ previously, for Sdle");, Jim Orealy: (“LUerature 
been subjected:. One of the plot's in:'. Secondary Education’’);. John 


l.V:^’:^'tdnk, but- Hari^ 


several irpnles is that the civil autbr 
oiiries aid bntirely unable to' tackle 
the expertise of a single inait .trained 
: by. 'ihelr own country. . ;. . 

: There-, are fcW explicitly, political 
slBtemeiits; the fects of the ' crisis 
'Siigg^t ' the fruth- One example 
speaks vritlil depressing stridehty: the 
opponents qf Harris consult Dr. War-. 
biuion,...g speclipen from a think- 


In ' .Secondary Education’’); John 
Sutherland (“The Bestseller: . an 
Aihericaii Kind of Book7*0l David 
Trottm- ("Models frjri the Identifica- 
. tibn of an .Avant-Oaroe:Rjpadershlp; 
from political party fo.Acadeiriy’'); 
and Peter Scott ("Selling lan- 
guage!'). Ftirther detaiu available trdirj 
foe : English DepartnlehL Secretary; 
SouthlandS'Cbllege', Parkside, -Widipi- 
ledod, London WtP 'SNN. V 


By J> Binyon 

ALAN .HUNTBRi ‘ 

. Flcf^' ,rf, Heather • 

l$8pp'.'^Cto'hstable. 

0 09 464400 4' 

Chief ' Superintendent Qently nes 
back to his native Bast Anglia when 
a man’s body is found In a gorse 
tlucket on a common near the Suf- 
folk coast; It turns out . be very much 
a family- affair, ' and Oently.'> gfter 
.acquiring a Rrancb wife, in.otre like' 
Maigret than, over - puffs-' quietly 
avray at hla pipe and waits- for the. 
problehi to fall apart' under its dwn- 
Welght. Pleasantly thick atmosphere 
aaef a. .good plot, borfowed- in pert 
fifom a tajnovs but distant piiedece's- 
sor. 'T^e'deb^ is ^ifowled^ 

TlM-t^LDi 

Masterrin^'’ 

168jM3.i'Hvtchimon. lfo.9S. ; 
.'0,09 -146760-8 1 ' 

Siiribii :'lBMnbr ,'Tiiii ' iTea lii''s 'bunding : : 
Boa'ril briTrade Iospeefor< . 
. down iOxford fo : Investigate!. Ihe 
murder bf the -Master of h)s former. 
College;-' Half-picklisc^ as- usual, Bog-. 


lior picks- Q. clumsy path betweii 
amoral . businessmen, homosexual 
schobileachers and . Oxford's- answer 
to the Cambridge Bureess,- MScle&p 
aiiri Philby set.' Amusing -.and effeo; . 
tiye, lyith some ne.at tpucH^.r and a : 
number df in-jolfes. Perhaps a 'trifio 
senliineillal about Oxford, and more 
than a trifle out-of-date' about its 
traffic system: no. motor^blcycle, not., 
even one ridden by a beautiful English 
don in ! designer jeans and thighnigh 
leather boots! cah speed unimpeded 
down the' Cornmarket., 

ROBERT UTTELLi . 

The 'Amaiteur. . 

252pp. Jonathan- Cape. £6.50. . . ,r 
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-Charlie Heller, aceVCTA.c^ptblbgiBt 
who. Spends his spare tjjne trylifg fo 
pfove I : foat -Bacon .. .w^ 
.Shpkespeare, ■ croskbs ' Illegally Ititb 
CzechoslOvama \to take., revenge bn 
the three, teirorlsts^wbo. have mur- 
tidred hu^rl-frien.d. Th(S:is a stylish- 


■ . :• !.' 
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Bur; 08 it'prodcesses, the* novel g^ii- 
-eily'Kises itijiold;jbri re^ty^ siniuf- 
foneously^forriing'iMm .trS^y’Iittb 
fai(m..:Aiia Bobert. ^ttelPs likmg for 
'senhnierifol whimsy u as. 'marked :.es. 
,in;his* previpps books. 





